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WILLIAM  WILSON. 

What  say  of  it?  what  says  CONSCIENCE  grim, 
That  spectre  in  my  path? 

— W.  CHAMBERLAYNE'S  Pharonnida. 

Let  me  call  myself,  for  the  present,  William  Wilson. 
The  fair  page  now  lying  before  me  need  not  be  sullied 
with  my  real  appellation.  This  has  been  already  too 
much  an  object  for  the  scorn,  for  the  horror,  for  the  de- 
testation of  my  race.  To  the  uttermost  regions  of  the 
globe  have  not  the  indignant  winds  bruited  its  unpar- 
alleled infamy  ?  O  outcast  of  all  outcasts  most  aban- 
doned !  to  the  earth  art  thou  not  forever  dead  ?  to  its 
honors,  to  its  flowers,  to  its  golden  aspirations  ? — and  a 
cloud,  dense,  dismal,  and  limitless,  does  it  not  hang 
eternally  between  thy  hopes  and  heaven  ? 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  here  or  to-day,  embody  a 
record  of  my  later  years  of  unspeakable  misery  and 
unpardonable  crime.  This  epoch — these  later  years — 
took  unto  themselves  a  sudden  elevation  in  turpitude, 
whose  origin  alone  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  assign. 
Men  usually  grow  base  by  degrees.  From  me  in  an 
instant  all  virtue  dropped  bodily  as  a  mantle;  From 
comparatively  trivial  wickedness  I  passed,  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant,  into  more  than  the  enormities  of  an 
Vol.  II.— 1. 
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Elagabalus.  "What  chance — what  one  event  brought 
this  evil  thing  to  pass,  bear  with  me  while  I  relate. 
Death  approaches,  and  the  shadow  which  foreruns  him 
has  thrown  a  softening  influence  over  my  spirit.  I  long 
in  passing  through  the  dim  valley  for  the  sympathy,  I 
had  nearly  said  for  the  pity,  of  my  fellowmen.  I  would 
fain  have  them  believe  that  I  have  been  in  some  measure 
the  slave  of  circumstances  beyond  human  control.  I 
would  wish  them  to  seek  out  for  me,  in  the  details  I  am 
about  to  give,  some  little  oasis  of  fatality  amid  a  wilder- 
ness of  error.  I  would  have  them  allow,  what  they 
cannot  refrain  from  allowing,  that  although  temptation 
may  have  ere  while  existed  as  great,  man  was  never  thus 
at  least  tempted  before,  certainly  never  thus  fell.  And 
is  it  therefore  that  he  has  never  thus  suffered  ?  Have  I 
not  indeed  been  living  in  a  dream  ?  And  am  I  not  now 
dying  a  victim  to  the  horror  and  the  mystery  of  the 
wildest  of  all  sublunary  visions  ? 

I  am  the  descendant  of  a  race  whose  imaginative 
and  easily  excitable  temperament  has  at  all  times 
rendered  them  remarkable ;  and  in  my  earliest  infancy 
I  gave  evidence  of  having  fully  inherited  the  family 
character.  As  I  advanced  in  years  it  was  more 
strongly  developed,  becoming  for  many  reasons  a  cause 
of  serious  disquietude  to  my  friends,  and  of  positive 
injury  to  myself.  I  grew  self-willed,  addicted  to  the 
wildest  caprices,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  ungovernable 
passions.  Weak-minded,  and  beset  with  constitutional 
infirmities  akin  to  my  own,  my  parents  could  do  but 
little  to  check  the  evil  propensities  which  distinguished 
me.  Some  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  resulted  in 
complete  failure  on  their  part,  and  of  course  in  total 
triumph  on  mine.  Thenceforward  my  voice  was  a 
household  law,  and  at  an  age  when  few  children  have 
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abandoned  their  leading-strings,  I  was  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  my  own  will,  and  became  in  all  but  name  the 
master  of  my  own  actions. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  a  school-life  are  connected 
with  a  large  rambling  Elizabethan  house,  in  a  misty 
looking  village  of  England,  where  were  a  vast  number 
of  gigantic  and  gnarled  trees,  and  where  all  the  houses 
were  excessively  ancient.  In  truth,  it  was  a  dream-like 
and  spirit-soothing  place  that  venerable  old  town.  At 
this  moment,  in  fancy,  I  feel  the  refreshing  chilliness  of 
its  deeply  shadowed  avenues,  inhale  the  fragrance  of  its 
thousand  shrubberies,  and  thrill  anew  with  indefinable 
delight  at  the  deep  hollow  note  of  the  church-bell, 
breaking  each  hour  with  sullen  and  sudden  roar  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  dusky  atmosphere  in  which  the 
fretted  Gothic  steeple  lay  imbedded  and  asleep. 

It  gives  me  perhaps  as  much  of  pleasure  as  I  can  now 
in  any  manner  experience  to  dwell  upon  minute  recol- 
lections of  the  school  and  its  concerns.  Steeped  in  misery 
as  I  am — misery,  alas !  only  too  real — I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  seeking  relief,  however  slight  and  temporary, 
in  the  weakness  of  a  few  rambling  details.  These, 
moreover,  utterly  trivial,  and  even  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, assume  to  my  fancy  adventitious  importance,  as 
connected  with  a  period  and  a  locality  when  and  where 
I  recognize  the  first  ambiguous  monitions  of  the  destiny 
which  afterwards  so  fully  overshadowed  me.  Let  me 
then  remember. 

The  house,  I  have  said,  was  old  and  irregular.  The 
grounds  were  extensive,  and  a  high  and  solid  brick 
wall,  topped  with  a  bed  of  mortar  and  broken  glass, 
encompassed  the  whole.  This  prison-like  rampart 
formed  the  limit  of  our  domain:  beyond  it  we  saw 
but  thrice  a  week,  once  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
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when,  attended  by  two  ushers,  we  were  permitted  to 
take  brief  walks  in  a  body  through  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring fields;  and  twice  during  Sunday,  when  we 
were  paraded  in  the  same  formal  manner  to  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  in  the  one  church  of  the  village. 
Of  this  church  the  principal  of  our  school  was  pastor. 
With  how  deep  a  spirit  of  wonder  and  perplexity  was  I 
wont  to  regard  him  from  our  remote  pew  in  the  gallery, 
as  with  step  solemn  and  slow  he  ascended  the  pulpit ! 
This  reverend  man,  with  countenance  so  demurely  be- 
nign, with  robes  so  glossy  and  so  clerically  flowing,  with 
wig  so  minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and  so  vast — could 
this  be  he  who,  of  late,  with  sour  visage,  and  in  snuffy 
habiliments,  administered,  ferrule  in  hand,  the  Draconian 
laws  of  the  academy  ?  O  gigantic  paradox,  too  utterly 
monstrous  for  solution ! 

At  an  angle  of  the  ponderous  wall  frowned  a  more 
ponderous  gate.  It  was  riveted  and  studded  with  iron 
bolts,  and  surmounted  with  jagged  iron  spikes.  What 
impressions  of  deep  awe  did  it  inspire !  It  was  never 
opened  save  for  the  three  periodical  egressions  and 
ingressions  already  mentioned  ;  then  in  every  creak  of 
its  mighty  hinges  we  found  a  plenitude  of  mystery,  a 
world  of  matter  for  solemn  remark,  or  for  more  solemn 
meditation. 

The  extensive  enclosure  was  irregular  in  form,  having 
many  capacious  recesses.  Of  these,  three  or  four  of 
the  largest  constituted  the  playground.  It  was  level, 
and  covered  with  fine  hard  gravel.  I  well  remember  it 
had  no  trees  nor  benches,  nor  anything  similar  within 
it.  Of  course  it  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  In 
front  lay  a  small  parterre,  planted  with  box  and  other 
shrubs,  but  through  this  sacred  division  we  passed  only 
upon  rare  occasions  indeed,  such  as  a  first  advent  to 
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school  or  final  departure  thence,  or  perhaps,  when  a 
parent  or  friend  having  called  for  us,  we  joyfully  took 
our  way  home  for  the  Christmas  or  Midsummer  holidays. 

But  the  house ! — how  quaint  an  old  building  was  this ! 
to  me  how  veritably  a  palace  of  enchantment !  There 
was  really  no  end  to  its  windings,  to  its  incomprehen- 
sible subdivisions.  It  was  difficult,  at  any  given  time, 
to  say  with  certainty  upon  which  of  its  two  stories  one 
happened  to  be.  From  each  room  to  every  other  there 
were  sure  to  be  found  three  or  four  steps  either  in  ascent 
or  descent.  Then  the  lateral  branches  were  innumer- 
able, inconceivable,  and  so  returning  in  upon  themselves 
that  our  most  exact  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  man- 
sion were  not  very  far  different  from  those  with  which 
we  pondered  upon  infinity.  During  the  five  years  of 
my  residence  here  I  was  never  able  to  ascertain  with 
precision  in  what  remote  locality  lay  the  little  sleeping 
apartment  assigned  to  myself  and  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  other  scholars. 

The  school-room  was  the  largest  in  the  house ;  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  in  the  world.  It  was  very 
long,  narrow,  and  dismally  low,  with  pointed  Gothic 
windows  and  a  ceiling  of  oak.  In  a  remote  and  terror- 
inspiring  angle  was  a  square  enclosure  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  comprising  the  sanctum,  "during  hours,"  of  our 
principal,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bransby.  It  was  a  solid 
structure,  with  massy  door,  sooner  than  open  which 
in  the  absence  of  the  "dominie"  we  would  all  have 
willingly  perished  by  the  peine  forte  et  dure.  In  other 
angles  were  two  other  similar  boxes,  far  less  reverenced, 
indeed,  but  still  greatly  matters  of  awe.  One  of  these 
was  the  pulpit  of  the  "classical"  usher,  one  of  the 
"English  and  mathematical."  Interspersed  about  the 
room,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  endless  irregularity, 
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were  innumerable  benches  and  desks,  black,  ancient 
and  time-worn,  piled  desperately  with  much-bethumbed 
books,  and  so  beseamed  with  initial  letters,  names  at 
full  length,  grotesque  figures,  and  other  multiplied 
efforts  of  the  knife,  as  to  have  entirely  lost  what  little 
of  original  form  might  have  been  their  portion  in  days 
long  departed.  A  huge  bucket  with  water  stood  at 
one  extremity  of  the  room,  and  a  clock  of  stupendous 
dimensions  at  the  other. 

Encompassed  by  the  massy  walls  of  this  venerable 
academy,  I  passed,  yet  not  in  a  tedium  or  disgust,  the 
years  of  the  third  lustrum  of  my  life.  The  teeming 
brain  of  childhood  requires  no  external  world  of  inci- 
dent to  occupy  or  amuse  it ;  and  the  apparently  dismal 
monotony  of  a  school  was  replete  with  more  intense 
excitement  than  my  riper  youth  has  derived  from 
luxury,  or  my  full  manhood  from  crime.  Yet  I  must 
believe  that  my  first  mental  development  had  in  it 
much  of  the  uncommon — even  much  of  the  outre. 
Upon  mankind  at  large  the  events  of  very  early  exist- 
ence rarely  leave  in  mature  age  any  definite  impression. 
All  is  gray  shadow — a  weak  and  irregular  remembrance 
— an  indistinct  regathering  of  feeble  pleasures  and 
phantasmagoric  pains.  With  me  this  is  not  so.  In 
childhood  I  must  have  felt  with  the  energy  of  a  man 
what  I  now  find  stamped  upon  memory  in  lines  as 
vivid,  as  deep,  and  as  durable  as  the  exergues  of  the 
Carthaginian  medals. 

Yet  in  fact — in  the  fact  of  the  world's  view — how 
little  was  there  to  remember !  The  morning's  awaken- 
ing, the  nightly  summons  to  bed ;  the  connings,  the 
recitations ;  the  periodical  half-holidays,  and  perambu- 
lations ;  the  playground,  with  its  broils,  its  pastimes,  its 
intrigues ; — these,  by  a  mental  sorcery  long  forgotten, 
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were  made  to  involve  a  wilderness  of  sensation,  a  world 
of  rich  incident,  a  universe  of  varied  emotion,  of  excite- 
ment the  most  passionate  and  spirit-stirring.  "  0  le  bon 
temps,  qiie  ee  sibcle  de  fer?  " 

In  truth,  the  ardor,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  imperi- 
ousness  of  my  disposition,  soon  rendered  me  a  marked 
character  among  my  schoolmates,  and  by  slow  but 
natural  gradations  gave  me  an  ascendency  over  all  not 
greatly  older  than  myself — over  all  with  a  single  excep- 
tion. This  exception  was  found  in  the  person  of  a 
scholar,  who,  although  no  relation,  bore  the  same  Christian 
and  surname  as  myself,  a  circumstance,  in  fact,  little 
remarkable ;  for  notwithstanding  a  noble  descent,  mine 
was  one  of  those  every-day  appellations  which  seem,  by 
prescriptive  right,  to  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the 
common  property  of  the  mob.  In  this  narrative  I  have 
therefore  designated  myself  as  William  Wilson — a 
fictitious  title  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  real.  My  name- 
sake alone,  of  those  who  in  school  phraseology  consti- 
tuted "  our  set,"  presumed  to  compete  with  me  in  the 
studies  of  the  class — in  the  sports  and  broils  of  the 
playground — to  refuse  implicit  belief  in  my  assertions, 
and  submission  to  my  will — indeed,  to  interfere  with 
my  arbitrary  dictation  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  If 
there  is  on  earth  a  supreme  and  unqualified  despotism, 
it  is  the  despotism  of  a  master-mind  in  boyhood  over  the 
less  energetic  spirits  of  its  companions. 

Wilson's  rebellion  was  to  me  a  source  of  the  greatest 
embarrassment :  the  more  so  as,  in  spite  of  the  bravado 
with  which  in  public  I  made  a  point  of  treating  him 
and  his  pretensions,  I  secretly  felt  that  I  feared  him, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  the  equality  which  he 
maintained  so  easily  with  myself  a  proof  of  his  true 
superiority,  since  not  to  be  overcome  cost  me  a  perpetual 
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struggle.  Yet  this  superiority — even  this  equality — was 
in  truth  acknowledged  by  no  one  but  myself;  our  asso- 
ciates, by  some  unaccountable  blindness,  seemed  not 
even  to  suspect  it.  Indeed,  his  competition,  his  resist- 
ance, and  especially  his  impertinent  and  dogged  inter- 
ference with  my  purposes,  were  not  more  pointed  than 
private.  He  appeared  to  be  destitute  alike  of  the 
ambition  which  urged,  and  of  the  passionate  energy  of 
mind  which  enabled  me  to  excel.  In  his  rivalry  he 
might  have  been  supposed  actuated  solely  by  a  whim- 
sical desire  to  thwart,  astonish,  or  mortify  myself; 
although  there  were  times  when  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, with  a  feeling  made  up  of  wonder,  abasement, 
and  pique,  that  he  mingled  with  his  injuries,  his  insults, 
or  his  contradictions,  a  certain  most  inappropriate,  and 
assuredly  most  unwelcome,  affectionateness  of  manner. 
I  could  only  conceive  this  singular  behavior  to  arise 
from  a  consummate  self-conceit  assuming  the  vulgar  airs 
of  patronage  and  protection. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  latter  trait  in  Wilson's  conduct, 
conjoined  with  our  identity  of  name,  and  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  our  having  entered  the  school  upon  the  same 
day,  which  set  afloat  the  notion  that  we  were  brothers 
among  the  senior  classes  in  the  academy.  These  do  not 
usually  inquire  with  much  strictness  into  the  affairs  of 
their  juniors.  I  have  before  said,  or  should  have  said, 
that  Wilson  was  not,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  con- 
nected with  my  family.  But  assuredly  if  we  had  been 
brothers  we  must  have  been  twins ;  for,  after  leaving 
Dr.  Bransby's,  I  casually  learned  that  my  namesake 
was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1813 — and  this 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence,  for  the  day  is 
precisely  that  of  my  own  nativity. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  spite  of  the  continual 
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anxiety  occasioned  me  by  the  rivalry  of  Wilson,  and 
his  intolerable  spirit  of  contradiction,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  hate  him  altogether.  We  had,  to  be  sure, 
nearly  every  day  a  quarrel,  in  which,  yielding  me 
publicly  the  palm  of  victory,  he  in  some  manner  con- 
trived to  make  me  feel  that  it  was  he  who  had  deserved 
it,  yet  a  sense  of  pride  on  my  part  and  a  veritable 
dignity  on  his  own,  kept  us  always  upon  what  are  called 
"speaking  terms,"  while  there  were  many  points  of 
strong  congeniality  in  our  tempers,  operating  to  awake 
in  me  a  sentiment  which  our  position  alone,  perhaps, 
prevented  from  ripening  into  friendship.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  define  or  even  to  describe  my  real  feelings 
towards  him.  They  formed  a  motley  and  heterogeneous 
admixture;  some  petulant  animosity,  which  was  not 
yet  hatred,  some  esteem,  more  respect,  much  fear,  with 
a  world  of  uneasy  curiosity.  To  the  moralist  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  in  addition  that  Wilson  and  myself 
were  the  most  inseparable  of  companions. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  anomalous  state  of  affairs  exist- 
ing between  us  which  turned  all  my  attacks  upon  him 
(and  they  were  many,  either  open  or  covert)  into  the 
channel  of  banter  or  practical  joke  (giving  pain  while 
assuming  the  aspect  of  mere  fun),  rather  than  into  a 
more  serious  and  determined  hostility.  But  my  en- 
deavors on  this  head  were  by  no  means  uniformly 
successful,  even  when  my  plans  were  the  most  wittily 
concocted;  for  my  namesake  had  much  about  him  in 
character  of  that  unassuming  and  quiet  austerity 
which,  while  enjoying  the  poignancy  of  its  own  jokes, 
has  no  heel  of  Achilles  in  itself,  and  absolutely  refuses 
to  be  laughed  at.  I  could  find  indeed  but  one  vulner- 
able point,  and  that  lying  in  a  personal  peculiarity, 
arising  perhaps  from  constitutional  disease,  would  have 
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been  spared  by  any  antagonist  less  at  his  wit's  end  than 
myself;  my  rival  had  a  weakness  in  the  faucal  or 
guttural  organs  which  precluded  him  from  raising  his 
voice  at  any  time  above  a  very  low  whisper.  Of  this 
defect  I  did  not  fail  to  take  what  poor  advantage  lay  in 
my  power. 

Wilson's  retaliations  in  kind  were  many ;  and  there 
was  one  form  of  his  practical  wit  that  disturbed  me 
beyond  measure.  How  his  sagacity  first  discovered  at 
all  that  so  petty  a  thing  would  vex  me  is  a  question  I 
never  could  solve,  but  having  discovered,  he  habitually 
practiced  the  annoyance.  I  had  always  felt  aversion 
to  my  uncourtly  patronymic  and  its  very  common,  if 
not  plebeian  prsenomen.  The  words  were  venom  in  my 
ears ;  and  when,  upon  the  day  of  my  arrival,  a  second 
William  Wilson  came  also  to  the  academy,  I  felt  angry 
with  him  for  bearing  the  name,  and  doubly  disgusted 
with  the  name  because  a  stranger  bore  it,  who  would  be 
the  cause  of  its  twofold  repetition,  who  would  be  con- 
stantly in  my  presence,  and  whose  concerns,  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  school  business,  must  inevitably, 
on  account  of  the  detestable  coincidence,  be  often  con- 
founded with  my  own. 

The  feeling  of  vexation  thus  engendered  grew 
stronger  with  every  circumstance  tending  to  show  re- 
semblance, moral  or  physical,  between  my  rival  and 
myself.  I  had  not  then  discovered  the  remarkable 
fact  that  we  were  of  the  same  age ;  but  I  saw  that  we 
were  of  the  same  height,  and  I  perceived  that  we  were 
even  singularly  alike  in  general  contour  of  person  and 
outline  of  feature.  I  was  galled,  too,  by  the  rumor 
touching  a  relationship,  which  had  grown  current  in 
the  upper  forms.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  more  seri- 
ously disturb  me  (although  I  scrupulously  concealed 
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guch  disturbance),  than  any  allusion  to  a  similarity  of 
mind,  person,  or  condition  existing  between  us.  But, 
in  truth,  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  matter  of  relationship,  and  in  the  case 
of  Wilson  himself)  this  similarity  had  ever  been  made 
a  subject  of  comment  or  even  observed  at  all  by  our 
school-fellows.  That  he  observed  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  as  fixedly  as  I,  was  apparent ;  but  that  he  could 
discover  in  such  circumstances  so  fruitful  a  field  of 
annoyance  can  only  be  attributed,  as  I  said  before,  to  his 
more  than  ordinary  penetration. 

His  cue,  which  was  to  perfect  an  imitation  of  myself, 
lay  both  in  words  and  in  actions,  and  most  admirably 
did  he  play  his  part.  My  dress  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  copy;  my  gait  and  general  manner  were  without 
difficulty  appropriated ;  in  spite  of  his  constitutional 
defect,  even  my  voice  did  not  escape  him.  My  louder 
tones  were  of  course  unattempted,  but  then  the  key, 
it  was  identical ;  and  his  singular  whisper,  it  grew  the 
very  echo  of  my  own. 

How  greatly  this  most  exquisite  portraiture  harassed 
me  (for  it  could  not  justly  be  termed  a  caricature),  I 
will  not  now  venture  to  describe.  I  had  but  one  con- 
solation— in  the  fact  that  the  imitation,  apparently, 
was  noticed  by  myself  alone,  and  that  I  had  to  endure 
only  the  knowing  and  strangely  sarcastic  smiles  of  my 
namesake  himself.  Satisfied  with  having  produced  in 
my  bosom  the  intended  effect,  he  seemed  to  chuckle  in 
secret  over  the  sting  he  had  inflicted,  and  was  char- 
acteristically disregardful  of  the  public  applause  which 
the  success  of  his  witty  endeavors  might  have  so  easily 
elicited.  That  the  school,  indeed,  did  not  feel  his 
design,  perceive  its  accomplishment,  and  participate  in 
his  sneer,  was  for  many  anxious  months  a  riddle  I 
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could  not  resolve.  Perhaps  the  gradation  of  his  copy 
rendered  it  not  so  readily  perceptible,  or  more  possibly  I 
owed  my  security  to  the  masterly  air  of  the  copyist,  who, 
disdaining  the  letter  (which  in  a  painting  is  all  the  obtuse 
can  see),  gave  but  the  full  spirit  of  his  original  for  my 
individual  contemplation  and  chagrin. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  disgust- 
ing air  of  patronage  which  he  assumed  toward  me,  and 
of  his  frequent  officious  interference  with  my  will.  This 
interference  often  took  the  ungracious  character  of  advice 
— advice  not  openly  given  but  hinted  or  insinuated. 
I  received  it  with  a  repugnance  which  gained  strength  as 
I  grew  in  years.  Yet  at  this  distant  day,  let  me  do  him 
the  simple  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  can  recall  no 
occasion  when  the  suggestions  of  my  rival  were  on  the 
side  of  those  errors  or  follies  so  usual  to  his  immature  age 
and  seeming  inexperience ;  that  his  moral  sense,  at  least, 
if  not  his  general  talents  and  worldly  wisdom,  was 
far  keener  than  my  own ;  and  that  I  might  to-day  have 
been  a  better,  and  thus  a  happier  man,  had  I  less 
frequently  rejected  the  counsels  embodied  in  those  mean- 
ing whispers  which  I  then  but  too  cordially  hated  and  too 
bitterly  despised. 

As  it  was,  I  at  length  grew  restive  in  the  extreme 
under  his  distasteful  supervision,  and  daily  resented 
more  and  more  openly  what  I  considered  his  intoler- 
able arrogance.  I  have  said  that  in  the  first  years  of 
our  connection  as  schoolmates,  my  feelings  in  regard 
to  him  might  have  been  easily  ripened  into  friend- 
ship ;  but,  in  the  latter  months  of  my  residence  at  the 
academy,  although  the  intrusion  of  his  ordinary  man- 
ner had,  beyond  doubt,  in  some  measure  abated,  my 
sentiments  in  nearly  similar  proportion  partook  very 
much  of  positive  hatred.  Upon  one  occasion  he  saw 
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this,  I  think,  and  afterwards  avoided,  or  made  a  show 
of  avoiding  me. 

It  was  about  the  same  period,  if  I  remember  aright, 
that,  in  an  altercation  of  violence  with  him,  in  which 
he  was  more  than  usually  thrown  off  his  guard,  and 
spoke  and  acted  with  an  openness  of  demeanor  rather 
foreign  to  his  nature,  I  discovered,  or  fancied  I  dis- 
covered in  his  accent,  his  air,  and  general  appearance,  a 
something  which'  first  startled,  and  then  deeply  inter- 
ested me,  by  bringing  to  mind  dim  visions  of  my  earliest 
infancy,  wild,  confused,  and  thronging  memories  of  a 
time  when  memory  herself  was  yet  unborn.  I  cannot 
better  describe  the  sensation  which  oppressed  me  than 
by  saying  that  I  could  with  difficulty  shake  off  the 
belief  of  my  having  been  acquainted  with  the  being  who 
stood  before  me  at  some  epoch  very  long  ago,  some  point 
of  the  past  even  infinitely  remote.  The  delusion,  how- 
ever, faded  rapidly  as  it  came,  and  I  mention  it  at  all 
but  to  define  the  day  of  the  last  conversation  I  there 
held  with  my  singular  namesake. 

The  huge  old  house,  with  its  countless  subdivisions, 
had  several  large  chambers  communicating  with  each 
other,  where  slept  the  greater  number  of  the  students. 
There  were,  however  (as  must  necessarily  happen  in  a 
building  so  awkwardly  planned),  many  little  nooks  or 
recesses,  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  structure,  and  these 
the  economic  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Bransby  had  also  fitted 
up  as  dormitories,  although,  being  the  merest  closets, 
they  were  capable  of  accommodating  but  a  single  indi- 
vidual. One  of  these  small  apartments  was  occupied 
by  Wilson. 

One  night,  about  the  close  of  my  fifth  year  at  the 
school,  and  immediately  after  the  altercation  just  men- 
tioned, finding  every  one  wrapped  in  sleep,  I  arose 
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from-  bed,  and,  lamp  in  hand,  stole  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  narrow  passages  from  my  own  bedroom  to  that 
of  my  rival.  I  had  long  been  plotting  one  of  those 
ill-natured  pieces  of  practical  wit  at  his  expense  in 
which  I  had  hitherto  been  so  uniformly  unsuccessful. 
It  was  my  intention  now  to  put  my  scheme  in  opera- 
tion, and  I  resolved  to  make  him  feel  the  whole  extent 
of  the  malice  with  which  I  was  imbued.  Having 
reached  his  closet  I  noiselessly  entered,  leaving  the 
lamp,  with  a  shade  over  it,  on  the  outside.  I  advanced 
a  step  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  his  tranquil  breath- 
ing. Assured  of  his  being  asleep,  I  returned,  took  the 
light,  and  with  it  again  approached  the  bed.  Close 
curtains  were  around  it,  which,  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  plan,  I  slowly  and  quietly  withdrew,  when  the 
bright  rays  fell  vividly  upon  the  sleeper,  and  my  eyes, 
at  the  same  moment,  upon  his  countenance.  I  looked, 
and  a  numbness,  an  iciness  of  feeling,  instantly  per- 
vaded my  frame.  My  breast  heaved,  my  knees  tottered, 
my  whole  spirit  became  possessed  with  an  objectless 
yet  intolerable  horror.  Gasping  for  breath  I  lowered 
the  lamp  in  still  nearer  proximity  to  the  face.  Were 
these — these  the  lineaments  of  William  Wilson?  I 
saw,  indeed,  that  they  were  his,  but  I  shook  as  if  with 
a  fit  of  the  ague  in  fancying  they  were  not.  What 
was  there  about  them  to  confound  me  in  this  manner  ? 
I  gazed,  while  my  brain  reeled  with  a  multitude  of 
incoherent  thoughts.  Not  thus  he  appeared,  assuredly 
not  thus,  in  the  vivacity  of  his  waking  hours.  The 
same  name,  the  same  contour  of  person,  the  same  day 
of  arrival  at  the  academy ;  and  then  his  dogged  and 
meaningless  imitation  of  my  gait,  my  voice,  my  habits, 
and  my  manner.  Was  it,  in  truth,  within  the  bounds 
of  human  possibility  that  what  I  now  saw  was  the  result 
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merely  of  the  habitual  practice  of  this  sarcastic  imita- 
tion? Awe-stricken,  and  with  a  creeping  shudder,  I 
extinguished  the  lamp,  passed  silently  from  the  cham- 
ber, and  left  at  once  the  halls  of  that  old  academy,  never 
to  enter  them  again. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  months,  spent  at  home  in  mere 
idleness,  I  found  myself  a  student  at  Eton.  The  brief 
interval  had  been  sufficient  to  enfeeble  my  remembrance 
of  the  events  at  Dr.  Bransby's,  or  at  least  to  effect  a 
material  change  in  the  nature  of  the  feelings  with  which 
I  remembered  them.  The  truth,  the  tragedy,  of  the 
drama  was  no  more.  I  could  now  find  room  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  seldom  called  up 
the  subject  at  all  but  with  wonder  at  the  extent  of 
human  credulity,  and  a  smile  at  the  vivid  force  of  the 
imagination  which  I  hereditarily  possessed.  Neither 
was  this  species  of  skepticism  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
the  character  of  the  life  I  led  at  Eton.  The  vortex  of 
thoughtless  folly  into  which  I  there  so  immediately  and 
so  recklessly  plunged  washed  away  all  but  the  froth  of 
my  past  hours,  engulfed  at  once  every  solid  or  serious 
impression,  and  left  to  memory  only  the  veriest  levities 
of  a  former  existence. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  trace  the  course  of  my 
miserable  profligacy  here — a  profligacy  which  set  at 
defiance  the  laws,  while  it  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
institution.  Three  years  of  folly,  passed  without  profit, 
had  but  given  me  rooted  habits  of  vice,  and  added,  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  degree,  to  my  bodily  stature,  when, 
after  a  week  of  soulless  dissipation,  I  invited  a  small 
party  of  the  most  dissolute  students  to  a  secret  carousal 
in  my  chambers.  "We  met  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  for  our  debaucheries  were  to  be  faithfully  pro- 
tracted until  morning.  The  wine  flowed  freely,  and 
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there  were  not  wanting  other  and  perhaps  more  danger- 
ous seductions,  so  that  the  gray  dawn  had  already 
faintly  appeared  in  the  east,  while  our  delirious  extrav- 
agance was  at  its  height.  Madly  flushed  with  cards  and 
intoxication,  I  was  in  the  act  of  insisting  upon  a  toast 
of  more  than  wonted  profanity  when  my  attention  was 
suddenly  diverted  by  the  violent,  although  partial,  un- 
closing of  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  by  the  eager 
voice  of  a  servant  from  without.  He  said  that  some 
person,  apparently  in  great  haste,  demanded  to  speak 
with  me  in  the  hall. 

Wildly  excited  with  wine,  the  unexpected  interrup- 
tion rather  delighted  than  surprised  me.  I  staggered 
forward  at  once,  and  a  few  steps  brought  me  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  building.  In  this  low  and  small  room 
there  hung  no  lamp,  and  now  no  light  at  all  was  ad- 
mitted, save  that  of  the  exceedingly  feeble  dawn  which 
made  its  way  through  the  semi-circular  window.  As  I 
put  my  foot  over  the  threshold  I  became  aware  of  the 
figure  of  a  youth  about  my  own  height,  and  habited  in 
a  white  kerseymere  morning  frock,  cut  in  the  novel 
fashion  of  the  one  I  myself  wore  at  the  moment.  This 
the  faint  light  enabled  me  to  perceive,  but  the  features 
of  his  face  I  could  not  distinguish.  Upon  my  entering 
he  strode  hurriedly  up  to  me,  and  seizing  me  by  the  arm 
with  a  gesture  of  petulant  impatience,  whispered  the 
words  "  William  Wilson !  "  in  my  ear. 

I  grew  perfectly  sober  in  an  instant. 

There  was  that  in  the  manner  of  the  stranger,  and  in 
the  tremulous  shake  of  his  uplifted  finger,  as  he  held  it 
between  my  eyes  and  the  light,  which  filled  me  with 
unqualified  amazement ;  but  it  was  not  this  which  had 
so  violently  moved  me.  It  was  the  pregnancy  of  solemn 
admonition  in  the  singular,  low,  hissing  utterance,  and, 
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above  all,  it  was  the  character,  the  tone,  the  key,  of 
those  few,  simple,  and  familiar,  yet  whispered  syllables, 
which  came  with  a  thousand  thronging  memories  of  by- 
gone days,  and  struck  upon  my  soul  with  the  shock  of 
a  galvanic  battery.  Ere  I  could  recover  the  use  of  my 
senses  he  was  gone. 

Although  this  event  failed  not  of  a  vivid  effect  upon 
my  disordered  imagination,  yet  was  it  evanescent  as 
vivid.  For  some  weeks,  indeed,  I  busied  myself  in 
earnest  inquiry,  or  was  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  morbid 
speculation.  I  did  not  pretend  to  disguise  from  my 
perception  the  identity  of  the  singular  individual  who 
thus  perseveringly  interfered  with  my  affairs,  and 
harassed  me  with  his  insinuated  counsel.  But  who  and 
what  was  this  Wilson? — and  whence  came  he? — and 
what  were  his  purposes  ?  Upon  neither  of  these  points 
could  I  be  satisfied — merely  ascertaining  in  regard  to 
him,  that  a  sudden  accident  in  his  family  had  caused  his 
removal  from  Dr.  Bransby's  academy  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  in  which  I  myself  had  eloped.  But  in  a  brief 
period  I  ceased  to  think  upon  the  subject,  my  attention 
being  all  absorbed  in  a  contemplated  departure  for 
Oxford.  Thither  I  soon  went,  the  uncalculating  vanity 
of  my  parents  furnishing  me  with  an  outfit  and  annual 
establishment  which  would  enable  me  to  indulge  at  will 
in  the  luxury  already  so  dear  to  my  heart — to  vie  in 
profuseness  of  expenditure  with  the  haughtiest  heirs  of 
the  wealthiest  earldoms  in  Great  Britain. 

Excited  by  such  appliances  to  vice,  my  constitutional 
temperament  broke  forth  with  redoubled  ardor,  and  I 
spurned  even  the  common  restraints  of  decency  in  the 
mad'  infatuation  of  my  revels.  But  it  were  absurd  to 
pause  in  the  detail  of  my  extravagance.  Let  it  suffice, 
that  among  spendthrifts  I  out-Heroded  Herod,  and  that 
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giving  name  to  a  multitude  of  novel  follies,  I  added  no 
brief  appendix  to  the  long  catalogue  of  vices  then  usual 
in  the  most  dissolute  university  of  Europe. 

It  could  hardly  be  credited,  however,  that  I  had,  even 
here,  so  utterly  fallen  from  the  gentlemanly  estate  as  to 
seek  acquaintance  with  the  vilest  arts  of  the  gambler  by 
profession,  and  having  become  an  adept  in  his  despicable 
science,  to  practice  it  habitually  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing my  already  enormous  income  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak-minded  among  my  fellow-collegians.  Such,  never- 
theless, was  the  fact ;  and  the  very  enormity  of  this  of- 
fence against  all  manly  and  honorable  sentiment  proved, 
beyond  doubt,  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  reason  of  the 
impunity  with  which  it  was  committed.  Who,  indeed, 
among  my  most  abandoned  associates  would  not  rather 
have  disputed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  senses  that 
have  suspected  of  such  courses  the  gay,  the  frank,  and 
generous  William  Wilson — the  noblest  and  most  liberal 
commoner  at  Oxford — him  whose  follies  (said  his  para- 
sites) were  but  the  follies  of  youth  and  unbridled  fancy — 
whose  errors  but  inimitable  whim — whose  darkest  vice 
but  a  careless  and  dashing  extravagance  ? 

I  had  been  now  two  years  successfully  busied  in  this 
way  when  there  came  to  the  university  a  young  parvenu 
nobleman,  Glendinning — rich,  said  report,  as  Herodes 
Atticus — his  riches,  too,  as  easily  acquired.  I  soon  found 
him  of  weak  intellect,  and  of  course  marked  him  as  a 
fitting  subject  for  my  skill.  I  frequently  engaged  him 
in  play,  and  contrived  with  the  gambler's  usual  art  to 
let  him  win  considerable  sums,  the  more  effectually  to 
entangle  him  in  my  snares.  At  length,  my  schemes  being 
ripe,  I  met  him  (with  the  full  intention  that  this  meet- 
ing should  be  final  and  decisive)  at  the  chambers  of  a 
fellow-commoner  (Mr.  Preston)  equally  intimate  with 
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both,  but  who,  to  do  him  justice,  entertained  not  even  a 
remote  suspicion  of  my  design.  To  give  to  this  a  better 
coloring  I  had  contrived  to  have  assembled  a  party  of 
some  eight  or  ten,  and  was  solicitously  careful  that  the 
introduction  of  cards  should  appear  accidental,  and 
originate  in  the  proposal  of  my  contemplated  dupe  him- 
self. To  be  brief  upon  a  vile  topic,  none  of  the  low 
finesse  was  omitted,  so  customary  upon  similar  occasions, 
that  it  is  a  just  matter  for  wonder  how  any  are  still 
found  so  besotted  as  to  fall  its  victim. 

We  had  protracted  our  sitting  far  into  the  night, 
and  I  had  at  length  effected  the  manoeuvre  of  getting 
Glendinning  as  my  sole  antagonist.  The  game,  too, 
was  my  favorite  ecartb.  The  rest  of  the  company, 
interested  in  the  extent  of  our  play,  had  abandoned 
their  own  cards,  and  were  standing  around  us  as  spec- 
tators. The  parvenu,  who  had  been  induced  by  my  arti- 
fices in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  drink  deeply, 
now  shuffled,  dealt,  or  played,  with  a  wild  nervousness 
of  manner  for  which  his  intoxication  I  thought  might 
partially  but  could  not  altogether  account.  In  a 
very  short  period  he  had  become  my  debtor  to  a 
large  amount,  when,  having  taken  a  long  draught  of 
port,  he  did  precisely  what  I  had  been  coolly  anticipat- 
ing— he  proposed  to  double  our  already  extravagant 
stakes.  With  a  well-feigned  show  of  reluctance,  and  not 
until  after  my  repeated  refusal  had  seduced  him  into 
some  angry  words  which  gave  a  color  of  pique  to  my 
compliance,  did  I  finally  comply.  The  result  of  course 
did  but  prove  how  entirely  the  prey  was  in  my  toils :  in 
less  than  an  hour  he  had  quadrupled  his  debt.  For  some 
time  his  countenance  had  been  losing  the  florid  tinge 
lent  it  by  the  wine,  but  now  to  my  astonishment  I  per- 
ceived that  it  had  grown  to  a  pallor  truly  fearful.  I  say 
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to  my  astonishment.  Glendinning  had  been  repre- 
sented to  my  eager  inquiries  as  immeasurably  wealthy ; 
and  the  sums  which  he  had  as  yet  lost,  although  in 
themselves  vast,  could  not,  I  supposed,  very  seriously 
annoy,  much  less  so  violently  affect  him.  That  he 
was  overcome  by  the  wine  just  swallowed  was  the 
idea  which  most  readily  presented  itself;  and,  rather 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  my  own  character 
in  the  eyes  of  my  associates,  than  from  any  less  interested 
motive,  I  was  about  to  insist  peremptorily,  upon  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  play,  when  some  expressions  at  my 
elbow  from  among  the  company,  and  an  ejaculation 
evincing  utter  despair  on  the  part  of  Glendinning,  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  effected  his  total  ruin  under 
circumstances  which,  rendering  him  an  object  for  the 
pity  of  all,  should  have  protected  him  from  the  ill  offices 
even  of  a  fiend. 

What  now  might  have  been  my  conduct  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  pitiable  condition  of  my  dupe  had 
thrown  an  air  of  embarrassed  gloom  over  all,  and  for 
some  moments  a  profound  silence  was  maintained, 
during  which  I  could  not  help  feeling  my  cheeks  tingle 
with  the  many  burning  glances  of  scorn  or  reproach 
cast  upon  me  by  the  less  abandoned  of  the  party.  I 
will  even  own  that  an  intolerable  weight  of  anxiety 
was  a  brief  instant  lifted  from  my  bosom  by  the 
sudden  and  extraordinary  interruption  which  ensued. 
The  wide,  heavy  folding-doors  of  the  apartment  were 
all  at  once  thrown  open  to  their  full  extent,  with  a 
vigorous  and  rushing  impetuosity  that  extinguished, 
as  if  by  magic,  every  candle  in  the  room.  The  light, 
in  dying,  enabled  us  just  to  perceive  that  a  stranger 
had  entered,  about  my  own  height,  and  closely  muffled 
in  a  cloak.  The  darkness,  however,  was  now  total, 
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and  we  could  only  feel  that  he  was  standing  in  our 
midst.  Before  any  one  of  us  could  recover  from  the 
extreme  astonishment  into  which  this  rudeness  had 
thrown  all,  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  intruder. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  whisper,  which  thrilled  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  my  bones,  "  Gentlemen,  I  make  no  apology  for  this 
behavior,  because  in  thus  behaving,  I  am  but  fulfilling 
my  duty.  You  are,  beyond  doubt,  uninformed  of  the  true 
character  of  the  person  who  has  to-night  won  at  ecarte 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  Lord  Glendinning.  I  will 
therefore  put  you  upon  an  expeditious  and  decisive  plan 
of  obtaining  this  very  necessary  information.  Please  to 
examine  at  your  leisure  the  inner  linings  of  the  cuff  of 
his  left  sleeve,  and  the  several  little  packages  which  may 
be  found  in  the  somewhat  capacious  pockets  of  his 
embroidered  morning  wrapper." 

While  he  spoke,  so  profound  was  the  stillness  that 
one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  the  floor.  In 
ceasing,  he  departed  at  once,  and  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  entered.  Can  I — shall  I  describe  my  sensations? 
Must  I  say  that  I  felt  all  the  horrors  of  the  damned  ? 
Most  assuredly  I  had  little  time  for  reflection.  Many 
hands  roughly  seized  me  upon  the  spot,  and  lights 
were  immediately  re-procured.  A  search  ensued.  In 
the  lining  of  my  sleeve  were  found  all  the  court  cards 
essential  in  ecarte,  and  in  the  pockets  of  my  wrapper  a 
number  of  packs,  fac-similes  of  those  used  at  our  sittings, 
with  the  single  exception  that  mine  were  of  the  species 
called,  technically,  arrondees ;  the  honors  being  slightly 
convex  at  the  ends,  the  lower  cards  slightly  convex  at 
the  sides.  In  this  disposition  the  dupe  who  cuts,  as 
customary,  at  the  length  of  the  pack,  will  invariably 
find  that  he  cuts  his  antagonist  an  honor;  while  the 
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gambler,  cutting  at  the  breadth,  will  as  certainly  cut 
nothing  for  his  victim  which  may  count  in  the  records 
of  the  game. 

Any  burst  of  indignation  upon  this  discovery  would 
have  affected  me  less  than  the  silent  contempt,  or  the 
sarcastic  composure,  with  which  it  was  received. 

"  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  our  host,  stooping  to  remove  from 
beneath  his  feet  an  exceedingly  luxurious  cloak  of  rare 
furs,  "  Mr.  Wilson,  this  is  your  property."  (The  weather 
was  cold ;  and,  upon  quitting  my  own  room,  I  had 
thrown  a  cloak  over  my  dressing  wrapper,  putting  it  off 
upon  reaching  the  scene  of  play.)  "I  presume  it  is 
supererogatory  to  seek  here  (eyeing  the  folds  of  the 
garment  with  a  bitter  smile)  for  any  further  evidence 
of  your  skill.  Indeed,  we  have  had  enough.  You  will 
see  the  necessity,  I  hope,  of  quitting  Oxford — at  all 
events,  of  quitting  instantly  my  chambers." 

Abased,  humbled  to  the  dust  as  I  then  was,  it  is 
probable  that  I  should  have  resented  this  galling 
language  by  immediate  personal  violence,  had  not  my 
whole  attention  been  at  the  moment  arrested  by  a  fact 
of  the  most  startling  character.  The  cloak  which  I 
had  worn  was  of  a  rare  description  of  fur ;  how  rare, 
how  extravagantly  costly,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say. 
Its  fashion,  too,  was  of  my  own  fantastic  invention, 
for  I  was  fastidious  to  an  absurd  degree  of  coxcombry 
in  matters  of  this  frivolous  nature.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Preston  reached  me  that  which  he  had  picked  up 
upon  the  floor,  and  near  the  folding  doors  of  the 
apartment,  it  was  with  an  astonishment  nearly  bor- 
dering upon  terror,  that  I  perceived  my  own  already 
hanging  on  my  arm  (where  I  had  no  doubt  unwittingly 
placed  it),  and  that  the  one  presented  me  was  but  its 
exact  counterpart  in  every,  in  even  the  minutest  possible 
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particular.  The  singular  being  who  had  so  disastrously 
exposed  me  had  been  muffled,  I  remembered,  in  a 
cloak,  and  none  had  been  worn  at  all  by  any  of  the 
members  of  our  party  with  the  exception  of  myself. 
Retaining  some  presence  of  mind,  I  took  the  one  offered 
me  by  Preston,  placed  it  unnoticed  over  my  own,  left 
the  apartment  with  a  resolute  scowl  of  defiance,  and  next 
morning,  ere  dawn  of  day,  commenced  a  hurried  jour- 
ney from  Oxford  to  the  Continent  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
horror  and  of  shame. 

/  fled  in  vain.  My  evil  destiny  pursued  me  as  if  in 
exultation,  and  proved  indeed  that  the  exercise  of  its 
mysterious  dominion  had  as  yet  only  begun.  Scarcely 
had  I  set  foot  in  Paris  ere  I  had  fresh  evidence  of  the 
detestable  interest  taken  by  this  Wilson  in  my  concerns. 
Years  flew  while  I  experienced  no  relief.  Villain ! — at 
Rome,  with  how  untimely,  yet  with  how  spectral  an 
officiousness,  stepped  he  in  between  me  and  my  ambi- 
tion !  At  Vienna,  too — at  Berlin — and  at  Moscow  ! — 
Where,  in  truth,  had  I  not  bitter  cause  to  curse  him 
within  my  heart  ?  From  his  inscrutable  tyranny  did  I 
at  length  flee,  panic-stricken,  as  from  a  pestilence ;  and 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  I  fled  in  vain. 

And  again  and  again,  in  secret  communion  with  my 
own  spirit,  would  I  demand  the  questions,  "  Who  is  he  ? 
— whence  came  he  ? — and  what  are  his  objects  ?  "  But 
no  answer  was  there  found.  And  now  I  scrutinized, 
with  a  minute  scrutiny,  the  forms,  and  the  methods,  and 
the  leading  traits  of  his  impertinent  supervision.  But 
even  here  there  was  very  little  upon  which  to  base  a 
conjecture.  It  was  noticeable,  indeed,  that  in  no  one  of 
the  multiplied  instances  in  which  he  had  of  late  crossed 
my  path  had  he  so  crossed  it  except  to  frustrate  those 
schemes,  or  to  disturb  those  actions,  which,  if  fully 
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carried  out,  might  have  resulted  in  bitter  mischief. 
Poor  justification  this,  in  truth,  for  an  authority  so 
imperiously  assumed  !  Poor  indemnity  for  natural  rights 
of  self-agency  so  pertinaciously,  so  insultingly  denied  I 

I  had  also  been  forced  to  notice  that  my  tormentor 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time  (while  scrupulously  and 
with  miraculous  dexterity  maintaining  his  whim  of  an 
identity  of  apparel  with  myself)  had  so  contrived  it,  in 
the  execution  of  his  varied  interference  with  my  will, 
that  I  saw  not  at  any  moment  the  features  of  his  face. 
Be  Wilson  what  he  might,  this  at  least  was  but  the 
veriest  of  affectation  or  of  folly.  Could  he  for  an 
instant  have  supposed  that  in  my  admonisher  at  Eton 
— in  the  destroyer  of  my  honor  at  Oxford — in  him  who 
thwarted  my  ambition  at  Rome,  my  revenge  at  Paris, 
my  passionate  love  at  Naples,  or  what  he  falsely  termed 
my  avarice  in  Egypt, — that  in  this,  my  arch-enemy  and 
evil  genius,  I  could  fail  to  recognize  the  William  Wilson 
of  my  school-boy  days, — the  namesake,  the  companion, 
the  rival, — the  hated  and  dreaded  rival  at  Dr.  Bransby's? 
Impossible ! — But  let  me  hasten  to  the  last  eventful 
scene  of  the  drama. 

Thus  far  I  had  succumbed  supinely  to  this  imperious 
domination.  The  sentiment  of  deep  awe  with  which 
I  habitually  regarded  the  elevated  character,  the 
majestic  wisdom,  the  apparent  omnipresence  and  om- 
nipotence of  Wilson,  added  to  a  feeling  of  even  terror, 
with  which  certain  other  traits  in  his  nature  and 
assumptions  inspired  me,  had  operated  hitherto  to 
impress  me  with  an  idea  of  my  own  utter  weakness 
and  helplessness,  and  to  suggest  an  implicit,  although 
bitterly  reluctant  submission  to  his  arbitrary  will. 
But  of  late  days  I  had  given  myself  up  entirely  to 
wine,  and  its  maddening  influence  upon  my  hereditary 
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temper  rendered  me  more  and  more  impatient  of  con- 
trol. I  began  to  murmur, — to  hesitate, — to  resist.  And 
was  it  only  fancy  which  induced  me  to  believe  that,  with 
the  increase  of  my  own  firmness,  that  of  my  tormentor 
underwent  a  proportional  diminution?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  now  began  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  a  burning 
hope,  and  at  length  nurtured  in  my  secret  thoughts  a 
stern  and  desperate  resolution  that  I  would  submit  no 
longer  to  be  enslaved. 

It  was  at  Rome,  during  the  Carnival  of  18 — ,  that  I 
attended  a  masquerade  in  the  palazzo  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Duke  Di  Broglio.  I  had  indulged  more  freely  than 
usual  in  the  excesses  of  the  wine-table,  and  now  the  suf- 
focating atmosphere  of  the  crowded  rooms  irritated  me 
beyond  endurance.  The  difficulty,  too,  of  forcing  my 
way,  through  the  mazes  of  the  company  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  ruffling  of  my  temper ;  for  I  was  anx- 
iously seeking  (let  me  not  say  with  what  unworthy 
motive)  the  young,  the  gay,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the 
aged  and  doting  Di  Broglio.  With  a  too  unscrupulous 
confidence  she  had  previously  communicated  to  me  the 
secret  of  the  costume  in  which  she  would  be  habited, 
and  now,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  person,  I  was 
hurrying  to  make  my  way  into  her  presence.  At  this 
moment  I  felt  a  light  hand  placed  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  that  ever-remembered,  low,  damnable  whisper 
within  my  ear. 

In  an  absolute  frenzy  of  wrath  I  turned  at  once  upon 
him  who  had  thus  interrupted  me,  and  seized  him  vio- 
lently by  the  collar.  He  was  attired,  as  I  had  expected, 
in  a  costume  altogether  similar  to  my  own  ;  wearing  a 
Spanish  cloak  of  blue  velvet,  begirt  about  the  waist 
with  a  crimson  belt  sustaining  a  rapier.  A  mask  of 
black  silk  entirely  covered  his  face. 
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"  Scoundrel ! "  I  said,  in  a  voice  husky  with  rage, 
while  every  syllable  I  uttered  seemed  as  new  fuel  to  my 
fury ;  "  scoundrel !  impostor !  accursed  villain !  you  shall 
not — you  shall  not  dog  me  unto  death  !  Follow  me,  or 
I  stab  you  where  you  stand  ! " — and  I  broke  my  way 
from  the  ball-room  into  a  small  ante-chamber  adjoining, 
dragging  him  unresistingly  with  me  as  I  went. 

Upon  entering,  I  thrust  him  furiously  from  me.  He 
staggered  against  the  wall,  while  I  closed  the  door  with 
an  oath,  and  commanded  him  to  draw.  He  hesitated 
but  for  an  instant;  then  with  a  slight  sigh,  drew  in 
silence,  and  put  himself  upon  his  defence. 

The  contest  was  brief  indeed.  I  was  frantic  with 
every  species  of  wild  excitement,  and  felt  within  my 
single  arm  the  energy  and  power  of  a  multitude.  In  a 
few  seconds  I  forced  him  by  sheer  strength  against  the 
wainscoting,  and  thus,  getting  him  at  mercy,  plunged 
my  sword,  with  brute  ferocity,  repeatedly  through  and 
through  his  bosom. 

At  that  instant  some  person  tried  the  latch  of  the 
door.  I  hastened  to  prevent  an  intrusion,  and  then,  im- 
mediately returned  to  my  dying  antagonist.  But  what 
human  language  can  adequately  portray  that  astonish- 
ment, that  horror  which  possessed  me  at  the  spectacle 
then  presented  to  view  ?  The  brief  moment  in  which 
I  averted  my  eyes  had  been  sufficient  to  produce  ap- 
parently a  material  change  in  the  arrangements  at  the 
upper  or  farther  end  of  the  room.  A  large  mirror — so 
at  first  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  confusion — now  stood 
where  none  had  been  perceptible  before ;  and,  as  I 
stepped  up  to  it  in  extremity  of  terror,  mine  own  image, 
but  with  features  all  pale  and  dabbled  in  blood,  advanced 
to  meet  me  with  a  feeble  and  tottering  gait. 

Thus  it  appeared,  I  say,  but  was  not.     It  was  my 
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antagonist — it  was  Wilson  who  then  stood  before  me  in 
the  agonies  of  his  dissolution.  His  mask  and  cloak  lay 
where  he  had  thrown  them  upon  the  floor.  Not  a  thread 
in  all  his  raiment — not  a  line  in  all  the  marked  and 
singular  lineaments  of  his  face  which  was  not,  even  in 
the  most  absolute  identity,  mine  own  ! 

It  was  Wilson ;  but  he  spoke  no  longer  in  a  whisper, 
and  I  could  have  fancied  that  I  myself  was  speaking 
while  he  said : 

"  You  have  conquered  and  I  yield.  Yet,  henceforward 
art  thou  also  dead- — dead  to  the  World,  to  Heaven  and  to 
Hope !  In  me  didst  thou  exist — and,  in  my  death,  see 
by  this  image,  which  is  thine  own,  how  utterly  thou  hast 
murdered  thyself" 
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During  the  fall  of  the  year  1827,  while  residing  near 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  I  casually  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Augustus  Bedloe.  This  young  gentleman 
was  remarkable  in  every  respect,  and  excited  in  me  a 
profound  interest  and  curiosity.  I  found  it  impossible 
to  comprehend  him  either  in  his  moral  or  his  physical 
relations.  Of  his  family  I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
account.  Whence  he  came,  I  never  ascertained.  Even 
about  his  age — although  I  call  him  a  young  gentleman 
— there  was  something  which  perplexed  me  in  no  little 
degree.  He  certainly  seemed  young — and  he  made  a 
point  of  speaking  about  his  youth — yet  there  were 
moments  when  I  should  have  had  little  trouble  in 
imagining  him  a  hundred  years  of  age.  But  in  no 
regard  was  he  more  peculiar  than  in  his  personal 
appearance.  He  was  singularly  tall  and  thin.  He 
stooped  much.  His  limbs  were  exceedingly  long  and 
emaciated.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  low.  His 
complexion  was  absolutely  bloodless.  His  mouth  was 
large  and  flexible,  and  his  teeth  were  more  widely 
uneven,  although  sound,  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
teeth  in  a  human  head.  The  expression  of  his  smile, 
however,  was  by  no  means  unpleasing,  as  might  be 
supposed ;  but  it  had  no  variation  whatever.  It  was 
one  of  profound  melancholy — of  a  phaseless  and  un- 
ceasing gloom.  His  eyes  were  abnormally  large,  and 
round  like  those  of  a  cat.  The  pupils,  too,  upon  any 
(29) 
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accession  or  diminution  of  light,  underwent  contraction 
or  dilation,  just  such  as  is  observed  in  the  feline  tribe. 
In  moments  of  excitement  the  orbs  grew  bright  to  a 
degree  almost  inconceivable ;  seeming  to  emit  luminous 
rays,  not  of  a  reflected,  but  of  an  intrinsic  lustre,  as 
does  a  candle  or  the  sun  ;  yet  their  ordinary  condition 
was  so  totally  vapid,  filmy,  and  dull,  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  eyes  of  a  long-interred  corpse. 

These  peculiarities  of  person  appeared  to  cause  him 
much  annoyance,  and  he  was  continually  alluding  to 
them  in  a  sort  of  half  explanatory,  half  apologetic  strain, 
which,  when  I  first  heard  it,  impressed  me  very  painfully. 
I  soon,  however,  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  my  uneasi- 
ness wore  off.  It  seemed  to  be  his  design  rather  to  in- 
sinuate, than  directly  to  assert  that,  physically,  he  had 
not  always  been  what  he  was — that  a  long  series  of  neu- 
ralgic attacks  had  reduced  him  from  a  condition  of 
more  than  usual  personal  beauty,  to  that  which  I  saw. 
For  many  years  past  he  had  been  attended  by  a  physi- 
cian, named  Templeton — an  old  gentleman,  perhaps  sev- 
enty years  of  age — whom  he  had  first  encountered  at 
Saratoga,  and  from  whose  attention,  while  there,  he  either 
received,  or  fancied  that  he  received,  great  benefit.  The 
result  was  that  Bedloe,  who  was  wealthy,  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  Doctor  Templeton,  by  which  the  lat- 
^er,  in  consideration  of  a  liberal  annual  allowance,  had 
consented  to  devote  his  time  and  medical  experience 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  invalid. 

Doctor  Templeton  had  been  a  traveler  in  his  younger 
days  and,  at  Paris,  had  become  a  convert,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  doctrines  of  Mesmer.  It  was  altogether 
by  means  of  magnetic  remedies  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  alleviating  the  acute  pains  of  his  patient ;  and  this 
success  had  very  naturally  inspired  the  latter  with  a 
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certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  opinions  from  which 
the  remedies  had  been  educed.  The  Doctor,  however, 
like  all  enthusiasts,  had  struggled  hard  to  make  a  thor- 
ough convert  of  his  pupil,  and  finally  so  far  gained  his 
point  as  to  induce  the  sufferer  to  submit  to  numerous 
experiments.  By  a  frequent  repetition  of  these,  a 
result  had  risen,  which  of  late  days  has  become  so 
common  as  to  attract  little  or  no  attention,  but  which, 
at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  had  very  rarely  been 
known  in  America.  I  mean  to  say,  that  between  Doc- 
tor Templeton  and  Bedloe  there  had  grown  up,  little 
by  little,  a  very  distinct  and  strongly-marked  rapport, 
or  magnetic  relation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert, 
however,  that  this  rapport  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  simple  sleep-producing  power ;  but  this  power 
itself  had  attained  great  intensity.  At  the  first  attempt 
to  induce  the  magnetic  somnolency,  the  mesmerist 
entirely  failed.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  he  succeeded  very 
partially,  and  after  long  continued  effort.  Only  at  the 
twelfth  was  the  triumph  complete.  After  this  the  will 
of  the  patient  succumbed  rapidly  to  that  of  the  physician, 
so  that,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  two, 
sleep  was  brought  about  almost  instantaneously,  by  the 
mere  volition  of  the  operator,  even  when  the  invalid  was 
unaware  of  his  presence.  It  is  only  now,  in  the  year 
1845,  when  similar  miracles  are  witnessed  daily  by 
thousands,  that  I  dare  venture  to  record  this  apparent 
impossibility  as  a  matter  of  serious  fact. 

The  temperament  of  Bedloe  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  sensitive,  excitable,  enthusiastic.  His  imagi- 
nation was  singularly  vigorous  and  creative ;  and  no 
doubt  it  derived  additional  force  from  the  habitual 
use  of  morphine,  which  he  swallowed  in  great  quantity, 
and  without  which  he  would  have  found  it  impossible 
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to  exist.  It  was  his  practice  to  take  a  very  large 
dose  of  it  immediately  after  breakfast,  each  morn- 
ing— or  rather  immediately  after  a  cup  of  strong  coffee, 
for  he  ate  nothing  in  the  forenoon — and  then  set 
forth  alone,  or  attended  only  by  a  dog,  upon  a  long 
ramble  among  the  chain  of  wild  and  dreary  hills 
that  lie  westward  and  southward  of  Charlottesville, 
arid  are  there  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Ragged 
Mountains. 

Upon  a  dim,  warm,  misty  day,  towards  the  close  of 
November,  and  during  the  strange  interregnum  of  the 
season  which  in  America  is  termed  the  Indian  Summer, 
Mr.  Bedloe  departed  as  usual  for  the  hills.  The  day 
passed,  and  still  he  did  not  return. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  having  become  seriously 
alarmed  at  his  protracted  absence,  we  were  about  setting 
out  in  search  of  him,  when  he  unexpectedly  made  his 
appearance,  in  health  no  worse  than  usual,  and  in  rather 
more  than  ordinary  spirits.  The  account  which  he  gave 
of  his  expedition,  and  of  the  events  which  had  detained 
him,  was  a  singular  one  indeed. 

"  You  will  remember,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  about 
nine  in  the  morning  when  I  left  Charlottesville.  I 
bent  my  steps  immediately  to  the  mountains,  and,  about 
ten,  entered  a  gorge  which  was  entirely  new  to  me.  I 
followed  the  windings  of  this  pass  with  much  interest. 
The  scenery  which  presented  itself  on  all  sides,  although 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  grand,  had  about  it  an 
indescribable,  and  to  me,  a  delicious  aspect  of  dreary 
desolation.  The  solitude  seemed  absolutely  virgin.  I 
could  not  help  believing  that  the  green  sods  and  the 
gray  rocks  upon  which  I  trod,  had  never  before  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  human  being.  So  entirely 
secluded,  and  in  fact  inaccessible,  except  through  a 
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series  of  accidents,  is  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  I  was  indeed  the  first 
adventurer — the  very  first  and  sole  adventurer — who 
had  ever  penetrated  its  recesses. 

"  The  thick  and  peculiar  mist  or  smoke  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Indian  Summer,  and  which  now  hung 
heavily  over  all  objects,  served  no  doubt  to  deepen  the 
vague  impressions  which  these  objects  created.  So  dense 
was  this  pleasant  fog  that  I  could  at  no  time  see  more 
than  a  dozen  yards  of  the  path  before  me.  This  path 
was  excessively  sinuous,  and  as  the  sun  could  not  be 
seen,  I  soon  lost  all  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  I 
journeyed.  In  the  meantime  the  morphine  had  its  cus- 
tomary effect — that  of  enduing  all  the  external  world 
with  an  intensity  of  interest.  In  the  quivering  of  a  leaf 
— in  the  hue  of  a  blade  of  grass — in  the  shape  of  a 
trefoil — in  the  humming  of  a  bee — in  the  gleaming  of  a 
dewdrop — in  the  breathing  of  the  wind — in  the  faint 
odors  that  came  from  the  forest — there  came  a  whole 
universe  of  suggestion — a  gay  and  motley  train  of 
rhapsodical  and  immethodical  thought. 

"  Busied  in  this,  I  walked  on  for  several  hours,  during 
which  the  mist  deepened  around  me  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  at  length  I  was  reduced  to  an  absolute  groping 
of  the  way.  And  now  an  indescribable  uneasiness  pos- 
sessed me — a  species  of  nervous  hesitation  and  trem- 
or,— I  feared  to  tread,  lest  I  should  be  precipitated 
into  some  abyss.  I  remembered,  too,  strange  stories 
told  about  these  ragged  Hills,  and  of  the  uncouth  and 
fierce  races  of  men  who  tenanted  their  groves  and  cav- 
erns. A  thousand  vague  fancies  oppressed  and  discon- 
certed me — fancies  the  more  distressing  because  vague. 
Very  suddenly  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  loud 
beating  of  a  drum. 

Vol.  II.-3. 
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"  My  amazement  was,  of  course,  extreme.  A  drum 
in  these  hills  was  a  thing  unknown.  I  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  at  the  sound  of  the  trump  of  the 
Archangel.  But  a  new  and  still  more  astounding 
source  of  interest  and  perplexity  arose.  There  came  a 
wild  rattling  or  jingling  sound,  as  if  of  a  bunch  of  large 
keys — and  upon  the  instant  a  dusky-visaged  and  half- 
naked  man  rushed  past  me  with  a  shriek.  He  came  so 
close  to  my  person  that  I  felt  his  hot  breath  upon  my 
face.  He  bore  in  one  hand  an  instrument  composed  of 
an  assemblage  of  steel  rings  and  shook  them  vigorously 
as  he  ran.  Scarcely  had  he  disappeared  in  the  mist, 
before,  panting  after  him,  with  open  mouth  and  glaring 
eyes,  there  darted  a  huge  beast.  I  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  its  character.  It  was  a  hyena. 

"The  sight  of  this  monster  rather  relieved  than 
heightened  my  terrors — for  I  now  made  sure  that  I 
dreamed,  and  endeavored  to  arouse  myself  to  waking 
consciousness.  I  stepped  boldly  and  briskly  forward.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes.  I  called  aloud.  I  pinched  my  limbs. 
A  small  spring  of  water  presented  itself  to  my  view,  and 
here  stooping,  I  bathed  my  hands  and  my  head  and 
neck.  This  seemed  to  dissipate  the  equivocal  sensations 
which  had  hitherto  annoyed  me.  I  arose,  as  I  thought, 
a  new  man,  and  proceeded  steadily  and  complacently  on 
my  unknown  way. 

"At  length,  quite  overcome  by  exertion,  and  by  a 
certain  oppressive  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  I  seated 
myself  beneath  a  tree.  Presently  there  came  a  feeble 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  the  shadow  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  fell  faintly  but  definitely  upon  the  grass.  At  this 
shadow  I  gazed  wonderingly  for  many  minutes.  Its 
character  stupefied  me  with  astonishment.  I  looked  up- 
ward. The  tree  was  a  palm. 
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"  I  now  arose  hurriedly,  and  in  a  state  of  fearful  agi- 
tation— for  the  fancy  that  I  dreamed  would  serve  me 
no  longer.  I  saw — I  felt  that  I  had  perfect  command 
of  my  senses — and  these  senses  now  brought  to  my  soul 
a  world  of  novel  and  singular  sensation.  The  heat  be- 
came all  at  once  intolerable.  A  strange  odor  loaded 
the  breeze.  A  low  continuous  murmur,  like  that  arising 
from  a  full,  but  gently  flowing  river,  came  to  my  ears, 
intermingled  with  the  peculiar  hum  of  multitudinous 
human  voices. 

"  While  I  listened  in  an  extremity  of  astonishment 
which  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe,  a  strong  and  brief 
gust  of  wind  bore  off  the  incumbent  fog  as  if  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter. 

"  I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  and 
looking  down  into  a  vast  plain,  through  which  wound  a 
majestic  river.  On  the  margin  of  this  river  stood  an 
Eastern-looking  city,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Arabian 
Tales,  but  of  a  character  even  more  singular  than  any 
there  described.  From  my  position,  which  was  far 
above  the  level  of  the  town,  I  could  perceive  its  every 
nook  and  corner,  as  if  delineated  on  a  map.  The  streets 
seemed  innumerable,  and  crossed  each  other  irregularly 
in  all  directions,  but  were  rather  long  winding  alleys 
than  streets,  and  absolutely  swarmed  with  inhabitants. 
The  houses  were  wildly  picturesque.  On  every  hand 
was  a  wilderness  of  balconies,  of  verandas,  of  minarets, 
of  shrines,  and  fantastically  carved  oriels.  Bazaars 
abounded ;  and  in  these  were  displayed  rich  wares  in 
infinite  variety  and  profusion — silks,  muslins,  the  most 
dazzling  cutlery,  the  most  magnificent  jewels  and  gems. 
Besides  these  things,  were  seen  on  all  sides,  banners  and 
palanquins,  litters  with  stately  dames  close  veiled,  ele- 
phants gorgeously  caparisoned,  idols  grotesquely  hewn, 
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drums,  banners  and  gongs,  spears,  silver  and  gilded 
maces.  And  amid  the  crowd,  and  the  clamor,  and  the 
general  intricacy  and  confusion — amid  the  million  of 
black  and  yellow  men,  turbaned  and  robed,  and  of 
flowing  beard,  there  roamed  a  countless  multitude  of 
holy  filleted  bulls,  while  vast  legions  of  the  filthy  but 
sacred  ape  clambered,  chattering  and  shrieking,  about 
the  cornices  of  the  mosques,  or  clung  to  the  minarets  and 
oriels.  From  the  swarming  streets  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  there  descended  innumerable  flights  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  bathing-places,  while  the  river  itself  seemed  to 
force  a  passage  with  difficulty  through  the  vast  fleets  of 
deeply  burthened  ships  that  far  and  wide  encumbered 
its  surface.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  arose,  in 
frequent  majestic  groups,  the  palm  and  the  cocoa,  with 
other  gigantic  and  weird  trees  of  vast  age  ;  and  here 
and  there  might  be  seen  a  field  of  rice,  the  thatched  hut 
of  a  peasant,  a  tank,  a  stray  temple,  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a 
solitary  graceful  maiden  taking  her  way,  with  a  pitcher 
upon  her  head,  to  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  river. 

"  You  will  say  now,  of  course,  that  I  dreamed  ;  but 
not  so.  What  I  saw — what  I  heard — what  I  felt — what 
I  thought — had  about  it  nothing  of  the  unmistakable 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  dream.  All  was  rigorously  self- 
consistent.  At  first  doubting  that  I  was  really  awake, 
I  entered  into  a  series  of  tests  which  soon  convinced  me 
that  I  really  was.  Now,  when  one  dreams,  and  in  the 
dream  suspects  that  he  dreams,  the  suspicion  never  fails 
to  confirm  itself,  and  the  sleeper  is  almost  immediately 
aroused.  Thus  Novalis  errs  not  in  saying  that '  we  are 
near  waking  when  we  dream  that  we  dream.'  Had  the 
vision  occurred  to  me  as  I  describe  it,  without  my  sus- 
pecting it  as  a  dream,  then  a  dream  it  might  absolutely 
have  been,  but  occurring  as  it  did,  and  suspected,  and 
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tested  as  it  was,  I  am  forced  to  class  it  among  other 
phenomena." 

"  In  this  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  wrong,"  observed 
Dr.  Templeton, "  but  proceed.  You  arose  and  descended 
into  the  city." 

"  I  arose,"  continued  Bedloe,  regarding  the  Doctor 
with  an  air  of  profound  astonishment,  "I  arose,  as 
you  say,  and  descended  into  the  city.  On  my  way  I  fell 
in  with  an  immense  populace,  crowding  through  every 
avenue,  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  exhibiting  in 
every  action  the  wildest  excitement.  Very  suddenly, 
and  by  some  inconceivable  impulse,  I  became  intensely 
imbued  with  personal  interest  in  what  was  going  on.  I 
seemed  to  feel  that  I  had  an  important  part  to  play, 
without  exactly  understanding  what  it  was.  Against  the 
crowd  which  environed  me,  however,  I  experienced  a 
deep  sentiment  of  animosity.  I  shrank  from  amid  them, 
and,  swiftly,  by  a  circuitous  path,  reached  and  entered 
the  city.  Here  all  was  the  wildest  tumult  and  conten- 
tion. A  small  party  of  men,  clad  in  garments  half 
Indian,  half  European,  and  officered  by  gentlemen  in  a 
uniform  partly  British,  were  engaged,  at  great  odds,  with 
the  swarming  rabble  of  the  alleys.  I  joined  the  weaker 
party,  arming  myself  with  the  weapons  of  a  fallen  officer, 
and  fighting  I  knew  not  whom  with  the  nervous  ferocity 
of  despair.  We  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  a  species  of  kiosk.  Here 
we  barricaded  ourselves,  and  for  the  present,  were  secure. 
From  a  loop-hole  near  the  summit  of  the  kiosk,  I  per- 
ceived a  vast  crowd,  in  furious  agitation,  surrounding 
and  assaulting  a  gay  palace  that  overhung  the  river. 
Presently,  from  an  upper  window  of  this  palace,  there 
descended  an  effeminate-looking  person,  by  means  of 
a  string  made  of  the  turbans  of  his  attendants.  A  boat 
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was  at  hand  in  which  he  escaped  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river. 

"  And  now  a  new  object  took  possession  of  my  soul. 
I  spoke  a  few  hurried  but  energetic  words  to  my  com- 
panions, and,  having  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a  few 
of  them  to  my  purpose,  made  a  frantic  sally  from  the 
kiosk.  We  rushed  amid  the  crowd  that  surrounded  it. 
They  retreated  at  first  before  us.  They  rallied,  fought 
madly,  and  retreated  again.  In  the  meantime  we  were 
borne  far  from  the  kiosk,  and  became  bewildered  and 
entangled  among  the  narrow  streets  of  tall  overhang- 
ing houses,  into  the  recesses  of  which  the  sun  had  never 
been  able  to  shine.  The  rabble  pressed  impetuously 
upon  us,  harassing  us  with  their  spears,  and  overwhelm- 
ing us  with  flights  of  arrows.  These  latter  were  very 
remarkable,  and  resembled  in  some  respects  the  writh- 
ing creese  of  the  Malay.  They  were  made  to  imitate 
the  body  of  a  creeping  serpent,  and  were  long  and 
black,  with  a  poisoned  barb.  One  of  them  struck  me 
upon  the  right  temple.  I  reeled  and  fell.  An  instan- 
taneous and  dreadful  sickness  seized  me.  I  struggled — 
I  gasped — I  died." 

"  You  will  hardly  persist  now,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  that 
the  whole  of  your  adventure  was  not  a  dream.  You  are 
not  prepared  to  maintain  that  you  are  deadJ  " 

When  I  said  these  words,  I  of  course  expected  some 
lively  sally  from  Bedloe  in  reply ;  but,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, he  hesitated,  trembled,  became  fearfully  pallid, 
and  remained  silent.  I  looked  towards  Templeton. 
He  sat  erect  and  rigid  in  his  chair — his  teeth  chattered 
and  his  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets.  "  Pro- 
ceed ! "  he  at  length  said  hoarsely  to  Bedloe. 

"  For  many  minutes,"  continued  the  latter,  "  my  sole 
sentiment — my  sole  feeling — was  that  of  darkness  and 
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nonentity,  with  the  consciousness  of  death.  At  length, 
there  seemed  to  pass  a  violent  and  sudden  shock  through 
my  soul,  as  if  of  electricity.  With  it  came  the 
sense  of  elasticity  and  of  light.  This  latter  I  felt — 
not  saw.  In  an  instant  I  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
ground.  But  I  had  no  bodily,  no  visible,  audible,  or 
palpable  presence.  The  crowd  had  departed.  The 
tumult  had  ceased.  The  city  was  in  comparative  re- 
pose. Beneath  me  lay  my  corpse,  with  the  arrow  in 
my  temple,  the  whole  head  greatly  swollen  and  dis- 
figured. But  all  these  things  I  felt — not  saw.  I  took 
interest  in  nothing.  Even  the  corpse  seemed  a  matter 
in  which  I  had  no  concern.  Volition  I  had  none,  but 
appeared  to  be  impelled  into  motion,  and  flitted  buoy- 
antly out  of  the  city,  retracing  the  circuitous  path  by 
which  I  had  entered  it.  When  I  had  attained  that 
point  of  the  ravine  in  the  mountains  at  which  I  had 
encountered  the  hyena,  I  again  experienced  a  shock  as 
of  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  sense  of  weight,  of  volition, 
of  substance,  returned.  I  became  my  original  self, 
and  bent  my  steps  eagerly  homewards — but  the  past 
had  not  lost  the  vividness  of  the  real — and  not  now, 
even  for  an  instant,  can  I  compel  my  understanding  to 
regard  it  as  a  dream." 

"  Nor  was  it,"  said  Templeton,  with  an  air  of  deep 
solemnity,  "  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  other- 
wise it  should  be  termed.  Let  us  suppose  only,  that  the 
soul  of  the  man  of  to-day  is  upon  the  verge  of  some 
stupendous  psychal  discoveries.  Let  us  content  our- 
selves with  this  supposition.  For  the  rest  I  have  some 
explanation  to  make.  Here  is  a  water-color  drawing, 
which  I  should  have  shown  you  before,  but  which  an 
unaccountable  sentiment  of  horror  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented me  from  showing." 
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We  looked  at  the  picture  which  he  presented.  I  saw 
nothing  in  it  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  but  its 
effect  upon  Bedloe  was  prodigious.  He  nearly  fainted 
as  he  gazed.  And  yet  it  was  but  a  miniature  portrait 
— a  miraculously  accurate  one,  to  be  sure — of  his  own 
very  remarkable  features.  At  least,  this  was  my 
thought  as  I  regarded  it. 

"  You  will  perceive,"  said  Templeton,  "  the  date  of 
this  picture — it  is  here,  scarcely  visible,  in  this  corner 
— 1780.  In  this  year  was  the  portrait  taken.  It  is  the 
likeness  of  a  dead  friend — a  Mr.  Oldeb — to  whom  I 
became  much  attached  at  Calcutta,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Warren  Hastings.  I  was  then  only  twenty 
years  old.  When  I  first  saw  you,  Mr.  Bedloe,  at  Sara- 
toga, it  was  the  miraculous  similarity  which  existed 
between  yourself  and  the  painting  which  induced  me 
to  accost  you,  to  seek  your  friendship,  and  to  bring 
about  those  arrangements  which  resulted  in  my  becom- 
ing your  constant  companion.  In  accomplishing  this 
point  I  was  urged  partly,  and  perhaps  principally,  by 
a  regretful  memory  of  the  deceased,  but  also,  in  part, 
by  an  uneasy  and  not  altogether  horrorless  curiosity 
respecting  yourself. 

"  In  your  detail  of  the  vision  which  presented  itself 
to  you  amid  the  hills,  you  have  described,  with  the 
minutest  accuracy,  the  Indian  city  of  Benares  upon 
the  Holy  River.  The  riots,  the  combats,  the  massacre, 
were  the  actual  events  of  the  insurrection  of  Cheyte 
Sing,  which  took  place  in  1780,  when  Hastings  was 
put  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  The  man  escaping 
by  the  string  of  turbans  was  Cheyte  Sing  himself. 
The  party  in  the  kiosk  were  sepoys  and  British  officers 
headed  by  Hastings.  Of  this  party  I  was  one,  and  did 
all  I  could  to  prevent  the  rash  and  fatal  sally  of  the 
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officer  who  fell,  in  the  crowded  alleys,  by  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  a  Bengalee.  That  officer  was  my  dearest 
friend.  It  was  Oldeb.  You  will  perceive  by  these 
manuscripts "  (here  the  speaker  produced  a  note-book 
in  which  several  pages  appeared  to  have  been  freshly 
written)  "  that  at  the  very  period  in  which  you  fancied 
these  things  amid  the  hills,  I  was  engaged  in  detailing 
them  upon  paper  here  at  home." 

In  about  a  week  after  this  conversation  the  following 
paragraphs  appeared  in  a  Charlottesville  paper : 

"  We  have  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  the  death 
of  MR.  AUGUSTUS  BEDLO,  a  gentleman  whose  amiable 
manners  and  many  virtues  have  long  endeared  him  to 
the  citizens  of  Charlottesville. 

"Mr.  B.,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  subject  to 
neuralgia,  which  has  often  threatened  to  terminate 
fatally ;  but  this  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  mediate 
cause  of  his  decease.  The  proximate  cause  was  one  of 
especial  singularity.  In  an  excursion  to  the  Ragged 
Mountains,  a  few  days  since,  a  slight  cold  and  fever 
were  contracted  attended  with  great  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  To  relieve  this,  Dr.  Templeton  re- 
sorted to  topical  bleeding.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the 
temples.  In  a  fearfully  brief  period  the  patient  died, 
when  it  appeared  that,  in  the  jar  containing  the  leeches, 
had  been  introduced,  by  accident,  one  of  the  venomous 
vermicular  sangsues  which  are  now  and  then  found  in 
the  neighboring  ponds.  This  creature  fastened  itself 
upon  a  small  artery  in  the  right  temple.  Its  close  re- 
semblance to  the  medicinal  leech  caused  the  mistake  to 
be  overlooked  until  too  late. 

"  N.  B. — The  poisonous  sangsue  of  Charlottesville 
may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  medicinal  leech 
by  its  blackness,  and  especially  by  its  writhing  or 
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vermicular  motions,  which  very  nearly  resembled  those 
of  a  snake." 

I  was  speaking  with  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, upon  the  topic  of  this  remarkable  accident,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  how  it  happened  that  the  name 
of  the  deceased  had  been  given  as  Bedlo. 

"I  presume,"  said  I,  "you  have  authority  for  this 
spelling,  but  I  have  always  supposed  the  name  to  be 
written  with  an  e  at  the  end." 

"  Authority  ? — no,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  a  mere  typo- 
graphical error.  The  name  is  Bedlo  with  an  e,  all  the 
world  over,  and  I  never  knew  it  to  be  spelt  otherwise  in 
my  life." 

"Then,"  said  I  mutteringly,  as  I  turned  upon  my 
heel,  "  then  indeed  has  it  come  to  pass  that  one  truth 
is  stranger  than  any  fiction — for  Bedlo  without  the  e, 
what  is  it  but  Oldeb  conversed  ?  And  this  man  tells  me 
it  is  a  typographical  error." 


THE  OBLONG  BOX. 

Some  years  ago  I  engaged  a  passage  from  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  fine  packet-ship 
"  Independence,"  Captain  Hardy.  We  were  to  sail  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  (June),  weather  permitting ; 
and  on  the  fourteenth  I  went  on  board  to  arrange  some 
matters  in  my  stateroom. 

I  found  that  we  were  to  have  a  great  many  passen- 
gers, including  a  more  than  usual  number  of  ladies. 
On  the  list  were  several  of  my  acquaintances;  and 
among  other  names,  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  Wyatt,  a  young  artist,  for  whom  I  entertained 
feelings  of  warm  friendship.  He  had  been  with  me 

a  fellow-student  at  C University,  where  we  were 

very  much  together.  He  had  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ment of  genius,  and  was  a  compound  of  misanthropy, 
sensibility,  and  enthusiasm.  To  these  qualities  he  united 
the  warmest  and  truest  heart  which  ever  beat  in  a 
human  bosom. 

I  observed  that  his  name  was  carded  upon  three  state- 
rooms ;  and  upon  again  referring  to  the  list  of  passen- 
gers, I  found  that  he  had  engaged  passage  for  himself, 
wife,  and  two  sisters — his  own.  The  staterooms  were 
sufficiently  roomy,  and  each  had  two  berths,  one  above 
the  other.  These  berths,  to  be  sure,  were  so  exceedingly 
narrow  as  to  be  insufficient  for  more  than  one  person ; 
still  I  could  not  comprehend  why  there  were  three  state- 
rooms for  these  four  persons.  I  was  just  at  that  epoch, 

(43) 
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in  one  of  those  moody  frames  of  mind  which  make  a 
man  abnormally  inquisitive  about  trifles,  and  I  confess 
with  shame  that  I  busied  myself  in  a  variety  of  ill-bred 
and  preposterous  conjectures  about  this  matter  of  the 
supernumerary  stateroom.  It  was  no  business  of  mine, 
to  be  sure;  but  with  none  the  less  pertinacity  did  I 
occupy  myself  in  attempts  to  resolve  the  enigma.  At 
last  I  reached  a  conclusion  which  wrought  in  me  great 
wonder  why  I  had  not  arrived  at  it  before.  "It  is 
a  servant,  of  course,"  I  said,  "what  a  fool  I  am  not 
sooner  to  have  thought  of  so  obvious  a  solution ! "  And 
then  I  again  repaired  to  the  list — but  here  I  saw  dis- 
tinctly that  no  servant  was  to  come  with  the  party ; 
although,  in  fact,  it  had  been  the  original  design  to  bring 
one — for  the  words  "  and  servant,"  had  been  first  written 
and  then  overscored.  "  Oh,  extra  baggage,  to  be  sure," 
I  now  said  to  myself — "  something  he  wishes  not  to  be 
put  in  the  hold — something  to  be  kept  under  his  own 
eye — ah,  I  have  it — a  painting  or  so — and  this  is  what 
he  has  been  bargaining  about  with  Niccolino,  the  Italian 
Jew."  This  idea  satisfied  me,  and  I  dismissed  my  curi- 
osity for  the  nonce. 

Wyatt's  two  sisters  I  knew  veiy  well,  and  most  ami- 
able and  clever  girls  they  were.  His  wife  he  had  newly 
married,  and  I  had  never  yet  seen  her.  He  had  often 
talked  about  her  in  my  presence,  however,  and  in  his 
usual  style  of  enthusiasm.  He  described  her  as  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishment.  I  was  there- 
fore quite  anxious  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

On  the  day  in  which  I  visited  the  ship  (the  four- 
teenth) Wyatt  and  party  were  also  to  visit  it — so  the 
captain  informed  me — and  I  waited  on  board  an  hour 
longer  than  I  had  designed,  in  hope  of  being  presented 
to  the  bride ;  but  then  an  apology  came.  "  Mrs.  W. 
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was  a  little  indisposed,  and  would  decline  coming  on 
board  until  to-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  sailing." 

The  morrow  having  arrived,  I  was  going  from  my 
hotel  to  the  wharf,  when  Captain  Hardy  met  me  and 
said  that,  "  owing  to  circumstances  "  (a  stupid  but  con- 
venient phrase)  "  he  rather  thought  the  '  Independence ' 
would  not  sail  for  a  day  or  two,  and  that  when  all  was 
ready  he  would  send  up  and  let  me  know."  This  I 
thought  strange,  for  there  was  a  stiff  southerly  breeze : 
but  as  "the  circumstances"  were  not  forthcoming, 
although  I  pumped  for  them  with  much  perseverance,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  home  and  digest  my 
impatience  at  leisure. 

I  did  not  receive  the  expected  message  from  the  cap- 
tain for  nearly  a  week.  It  came  at  length,  however, 
and  I  immediately  went  on  board ;  the  ship  was  crowded 
with  passengers,  and  everything  was  in  the  bustle 
attendant  upon  making  sail.  Wyatt's  party  arrived  in 
about  ten  minutes  after  myself.  There  were  the  two 
sisters,  the  bride,  and  the  artist — the  latter  in  one  of  his 
customary  fits  of  moody  misanthropy.  I  was  too  well 
used  to  these,  however,  to  pay  them  any  special  attention. 
He  did  not  even  introduce  me  to  his  wife — this  courtesy 
devolving,  per  force,  upon  his  sister  Marian — a  very 
sweet  and  intelligent  girl,  who,  in  a  few  hurried  words, 
made  us  acquainted. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  had  been  closely  veiled ;  and  when  she 
raised  her  veil,  in  acknowledging  my  bow,  I  confess 
that  I  was  very  profoundly  astonished.  I  should  have 
been  much  more  so,  however,  had  not  long  experience 
advised  me  not  to  trust,  with  too  implicit  a  reliance 
the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  my  friend  the  artist 
when  indulging  in  comments  upon  the  loveliness  of 
woman.  When  beauty  was  the  theme,  I  well  knew 
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with  what  facility  he  soared  into  the  regions  of  the 
purely  ideal. 

The  truth  is,  I  could  not  help  regarding  Mrs.  Wyatt 
as  a  decidedly  plain-looking  woman.  If  not  positively 
ugly,  she  was  not,  I  think,  very  far  from  it.  She  was 
dressed,  however,  in  exquisite  taste — and  then  I  had  no 
doubt  that  she  had  captivated  my  friend's  heart  by  the 
more  enduring  graces  of  the  intellect  and  soul.  She 
said  very  few  words,  and  passed  at  once  into  her  state- 
room with  Mr.  W. 

My  old  inquisitiveness  now  returned.  There  was  no 
servant — that  was  a  settled  point.  I  looked,  therefore, 
for  the  extra  baggage.  After  some  delay,  a  cart  arrived 
at  the  wharf,  with  an  oblong  pine  box,  which  was 
everything  that  seemed  to  be  expected.  Immediately 
upon  its  arrival  we  made  sail,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
safely  over  the  bar  and  standing  out  to  sea. 

The  box  in  question  was,  as  I  say,  oblong.  It  was 
about  six  feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ; 
I  observed  it  attentively  and  like  to  be  precise.  Now 
this  shape  was  peculiar ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  seen  it 
than  I  took  credit  to  myself  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
guessing.  I  had  reached  the  conclusion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  extra  baggage  of  my  friend  the 
artist  would  prove  to  be  pictures,  or  at  least  a  picture ; 
for  I  knew  he  had  been  for  several  weeks  in  conference 
with  Niccolino ;  and  now  here  was  a  box  which,  from 
its  shape,  could  possibly  contain  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  copy  of  Leonardo's  "  Last  Supper ; "  and  a  copy  of  this 
very  "  Last  Supper,"  done  by  Rubini  the  younger,  at 
Florence,  I  had  known  for  some  time  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  Niccolino.  This  point  therefore  I  considered 
as  sufficiently  settled.  I  chuckled  excessively  when  I 
thought  of  my  acumen.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
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known  Wyatt  to  keep  from  me  any  of  his  artistic  se- 
crets, but  here  he  evidently  intended  to  steal  a  march 
upon  me,  and  smuggle  a  fine  picture  to  New  York  under 
my  very  nose,  expecting  me  to  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  I  resolved  to  quiz  him  well,  now  and  hereafter. 

One  thing,  however,  annoyed  me  not  a  little.  The 
box  did  not  go  into  the  extra  stateroom.  It  was  depos- 
ited in  Wyatt's  own ;  and  there,  too,  it  remained,  occupy- 
ing very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floor — no  doubt  to  the 
exceeding  discomfort  of  the  artist  and  his  wife ; — this 
the  more  especially  as  the  tar  or  paint  with  which  it  was 
lettered  in  sprawling  capitals  emitted  a  strong,  disagree- 
able, and,  to  my  fancy,  a  peculiarly  disgusting  odor.  On 
the  lid  were  painted  the  words — "  Mrs.  Adelaide  Curtis, 
Albany,  New  York.  Charge  of  Cornelius  Wyatt,  Esq. 
This  side  up.  To  be  handled  with  care" 

Now,  I  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Adelaide  Curtis,  of 
Albany,  was  the  artist's  wife's  mother ;  but  then  I  looked 
upon  the  whole  address  as  a  mystification,  intended 
especially  for  myself.  I  made  up  my  mind  of  course 
that  the  box  and  contents  would  never  get  farther  north 
than  the  studJo  of  my  misanthropic  friend  in  Chambers 
street,  New  York. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  we  had  fine  weather, 
although  the  wind  was  dead  ahead;  having  chopped 
round  to  the  northward  immediately  upon  our  losing 
sight  of  the  coast.  The  passengers  were  consequently 
in  high  spirits,  and  disposed  to  be  social.  I  must  ex- 
cept, however,  "Wyatt  and  his  sisters,  who  behaved  stiffly, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  uncourteously  to  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Wyatt's  conduct  I  did  not  so  much  regard. 
He  was  gloomy,  even  beyond  his  usual  habit — in  fact 
he  was  morose — but  in  him  I  was  prepared  for  eccen- 
tricity. For  the  sisters,  however,  I  could  make  no 
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excuse.  They  secluded  themselves  in  their  staterooms 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  passage,  and  absolutely 
refused,  although  I  repeatedly  urged  them,  to  hold  com- 
munication with  any  person  on  board. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  herself  was  far  more  agreeable.  That 
is  to  say,  she  was  chatty;  and  to  be  chatty  is  no 
slight  recommendation  at  sea.  She  became  excessively 
intimate  with  most  of  the  ladies ;  and  to  my  profound 
astonishment,  evinced  no  equivocal  disposition  to  co- 
quet with  the  men.  She  amused  us  all  very  much. 
I  say  "  amused " — and  scarcely  know  how  to  explain 
myself.  The  truth  is,  I  soon  found  that  Mrs.  "W.  was 
far  oftener  laughed  at  than  with.  The  gentlemen  said 
little  about  her ;  but  the  ladies,  in  a  little  while,  pro- 
nounced her  "  a  good-hearted  thing,  rather  indifferent- 
looking,  totally  uneducated,  and  decidedly  vulgar." 
The  great  wonder  was  how  Wyatt  had  been  entrapped 
into  such  a  match.  Wealth  was  the  general  solution, 
but  this  I  knew  to  be  no  solution  at  all ;  for  Wyatt 
had  told  me  that  she  neither  brought  him  a  dollar,  nor 
had  any  expectations  from  any  source  whatever.  "  He 
had  married,"  he  said,  "  for  love,  and  for  love  only ; 
and  his  bride  was  far  more  than  worthy  of  his  love." 
When  I  thought  of  these  expressions  on  the  part  of 
my  friend,  I  confess  that  I  felt  indescribably  puzzled. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  taking  leave  of  his 
senses  ?  What  else  could  I  think  ?  He,  so  refined,  so 
intellectual,  so  fastidious,  with  so  exquisite  a  perception 
of  the  faulty,  and  so  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful !  To  be  sure,  the  lady  seemed  especially  fond  of  him 
— particularly  so  in  his  absence — when  she  made  herself 
ridiculous  by  frequent  quotations  of  what  had  been  said 
by  her  "  beloved  husband,  Mr.  Wyatt."  The  word 
"husband"  seemed  forever — to  use  one  of  her  own 
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delicate  expressions — forever  "on  the  tip  of  her  tongue." 
In  the  mean  time,  it  was  observed  by  all  on  board,  that 
he  avoided  her  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  and  for  the 
most  part  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  stateroom,  where 
in  fact,  he  might  have  been  said  to  live  altogether, 
leaving  his  wife  at  full  liberty  to  amuse  herself  as  she 
thought  best  in  the  public  society  of  the  main-cabin. 

My  conclusion  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  was, 
that  the  artist,  by  some  unaccountable  freak  of  fate, 
or  perhaps  in  some  fit  of  enthusiastic  and  fanciful 
passion,  had  been  induced  to  unite  himself  with  a 
person  altogether  beneath  him,  and  that  the  natural 
result,  entire  and  speedy  disgust,  had  ensued.  I  pitied 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — but  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  quite  forgive  his  incommunicativeness  in 
the  matter  of  the  "  Last  Supper."  For  this  I  resolved 
to  have  my  revenge. 

One  day  he  came  upon  deck,  and  taking  his  arm  as 
had  been  my  wont,  I  sauntered  with  him  backwards 
and  forwards.  His  gloom,  however  (which  I  considered 
quite  natural  under  the  circumstances),  seemed  en- 
tirely unabated.  He  said  little,  and  that  moodily,  and 
with  evident  effort.  I  ventured  a  jest  or  two,  and  he 
made  a  sickening  attempt  at  a  smile.  Poor  fellow ! — 
as  I  thought  of  his  wife,  I  wondered  that  he  could 
have  heart  to  put  on  even  the  semblance  of  mirth. 
At  last  I  ventured  a  home  thrust.  I  determined  to 
commence  a  series  of  covert  insinuations  or  innuendoes 
about  the  oblong  box — just  to  let  him  perceive  gradu- 
ally that  I  was  not  altogether  the  butt  or  victim  of  his 
little  bit  of  pleasant  mystification.  My  first  observation 
was  by  way  of  opening  a  masked  battery.  I  said 
something  about  the  "  peculiar  shape  of  that  box ;" 
and,  as  I  spoke  the  words,  I  smiled  knowingly,  winked, 
Vol.  II.— 4. 
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and  touched  him  gently  with  my  forefinger  in  the  ribs. 
The  manner  in  which  Wyatt  received  this  harmless 
pleasantry  convinced  me  at  once  that  he  was  mad.  At 
first  he  stared  at  me  as  if  he  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  witticism  of  my  remark ;  but  as  its  point 
seemed  slowly  to  make  its  way  into  his  brain,  his  eyes 
in  the  same  proportion  seemed  protruding  from  their 
sockets.  Then  he  grew  very  red — then  hideously  pale — 
then,  as  if  highly  amused  with  what  I  had  insinuated,  he 
began  a  loud  and  boisterous  laugh,  which,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, he  kept  up  with  gradually  increasing  vigor  for 
ten  minutes  or  more.  In  conclusion  he  fell  flat  and 
heavily  upon  the  deck.  When  I  ran  to  uplift  him,  to 
all  appearance  he  was  dead. 

I  called  assistance,  and  with  much  difficulty  we 
brought  him  to  himself.  Upon  reviving  he  spoke  inco- 
herently for  some  time.  At  length  we  bled  him  and  put 
him  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he  was  quite  recovered, 
so  far  as  regarded  his  mere  bodily  health.  Of  his  mind 
I  say  nothing,  of  course.  I  avoided  him  during  the  rest 
of  the  passage  by  advice  of  the  captain,  who  seemed  to 
coincide  with  me  altogether  in  my  views  of  his  insanity, 
but  cautioned  me  to  say  nothing  on  this  head  to  any 
person  on  board. 

Several  circumstances  occurred  immediately  after  this 
fit  of  Wyatt's  which  contributed  to  heighten  the  curiosity 
with  which  I  was  already  possessed.  Among  other  things, 
this  :  I  had  been  nervous — drank  too  much  strong  green 
tea,  and  slept  ill  at  night — in  fact,  for  two  nights  I  could 
not  be  properly  said  to  sleep  at  all.  Now,  my  stateroom 
opened  into  the  main-cabin,  or  dining-room,  as  did  those 
of  all  the  single  men  on  board.  Wyatt's  three  rooms 
were  in  the  after-cabin,  which  was  separated  from  the 
main  one  by  a  slight  sliding-door,  never  locked  even  at 
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night.  As  we  were  almost  constantly  on  a  wind,  and 
the  breeze  was  not  a  little  stiff,  the  ship  heeled  to  lee- 
ward very  considerably  ;  and  whenever  her  starboard 
was  to  leeward,  the  sliding-door  between  the  cabins  slid 
open,  and  so  remained,  nobody  taking  the  trouble  to  get 
up  and  shut  it.  But  my  berth  was  in  such  a  position 
that  when  my  own  stateroom  door  was  open,  as  well  as 
the  sliding-door  in  question  (and  my  own  door  was 
always  open  on  account  of  the  heat),  I  could  see  into 
the  after-cabin  quite  distinctly,  and  just  at  that  portion 
of  it,  too,  where  were  situated  the  staterooms  of  Mr. 
Wyatt.  Well,  during  two  nights  (not  consecutive) 
while  I  lay  awake,  I  clearly  saw  Mrs.  W.,  about  eleven 
o'clock  upon  each  night,  steal  cautiously  from  the  state- 
room of  Mr.  W.,  and  enter  the  extra  room,  where  she 
remained  until  daybreak,  when  she  was  called  by  her 
husband  and  went  back.  That  they  were  virtually 
separated  was  clear.  They  had  separate  apartments — 
no  doubt  in  contemplation  of  a  more  permanent  divorce  ; 
and  here,  after  all,  I  thought,  was  the  mystery  of  the 
extra  stateroom. 

There  was  another  circumstance,  too,  which  interested 
me  much.  During  the  two  wakeful  nights  in  question, 
and  immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  "Wyatt 
into  the  extra  stateroom,  I  was  attracted  by  certain 
singular,  cautious,  subdued  noises  in  that  of  her  hus- 
band's. After  listening  to  them  for  some  time  with 
thoughtful  attention,  I  at  length  succeeded  perfectly  in 
translating  their  import.  They  were  sounds  occasioned 
by  the  artist  in  prying  open  the  oblong  box  by  means  of 
a  chisel  and  mallet,  the  latter  being  apparently  muffled 
or  deadened  by  some  soft  woolen  or  cotton  substance  in 
which  its  head  was  enveloped. 

In  this  manner   I  fancied  I  could   distinguish   the 
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precise  moment  when  he  fairly  disengaged  the  lid — also, 
that  I  could  determine  when  he  removed  it  altogether, 
and  when  he  deposited  it  upon  the  lower  berth  in  his 
room ;  this  latter  point  I  knew,  for  example,  by  certain 
slight  taps  which  the  lid  made  in  striking  against  the 
wooden  edges  of  the  berth  as  he  endeavored  to  lay  it 
down  very  gently,  there  being  no  room  for  it  on  the 
floor.  After  this  there  was  a  dead  stillness,  and  I  heard 
nothing  more  upon  either  occasion  until  nearly  day- 
break ;  unless,  perhaps,  I  may  mention  a  low  sobbing  or 
murmuring  sound,  so  very  much  suppressed  as  to  be 
nearly  inaudible,  if  indeed  the  whole  of  this  latter  noise 
were  not  rather  produced  by  my  own  imagination.  I 
say  it  seemed  to  resemble  sobbing  or  sighing,  but  of 
course  it  could  not  have  been  either.  I  rather  think  it 
was  a  ringing  in  my  own  ears.  Mr.  Wyatt,  no  doubt, 
according  to  custom,  was  merely  giving  the  rein  to  one 
of  his  hobbies — indulging  in  one  of  his  fits  of  artistic 
enthusiasm.  He  had  opened  his  oblong  box  in  order  to 
feast  his  eyes  on  the  pictorial  treasure  within.  There 
was  nothing  in  this,  however,  to  make  him  sob.  I  repeat 
therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  simply  a  freak  of  my 
own  fancy,  distempered  by  good  Captain  Hardy's  green 
tea.  Just  before  dawn,  on  each  of  the  two  nights  of 
which  I  speak,  I  distinctly  heard  Mr.  Wyatt  replace  the 
lid  upon  the  oblong  box,  and  force  the  nails  into  their 
old  places  by  means  of  the  muffled  mallet.  Having 
done  this,  he  issued  from  his  stateroom,  fully  dressed  and 
proceeded  to  call  Mrs.  "W.  from  hers. 

We  had  been  at  sea  seven  days,  and  were  now  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  when  there  came  a  tremendously  heavy 
blow  from  the  southwest.  We  were  in  a  measure  pre- 
pared for  it,  however,  as  the  weather  had  been  holding 
out  threats  for  some  time.  Everything  was  made  snug, 
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alow  and  aloft ;  and  as  the  wind  steadily  freshened  we 
lay-to  at  length  under  spanker  and  foretopsail,  both 
double-reefed. 

In  this  trim  we  rode  safely  enough  for  forty-eight 
hours — the  ship  proving  herself  an  excellent  sea-boat  in 
many  respects,  and  shipping  no  water  of  any  conse- 
quence. At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  the  gale 
had  freshened  into  a  hurricane,  and  our  after-sail  split 
into  ribbons,  bringing  us  so  much  in  the  trough  of  the 
water  that  we  shipped  several  prodigious  seas,  one  im- 
mediately after  the  other.  By  this  accident  we  lost  three 
men  overboard  with  the  caboose,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  larboard  bulwarks.  Scarcely  had  we  recovered 
our  senses  before  the  foretopsail  went  into  shreds,  when 
we  got  up  a  storm  stay-sail,  and  with  this  did  pretty 
well  for  some  hours,  the  ship  heading  the  sea  much  more 
steadily  than  before. 

The  gale  still  held  on,  however,  and  we  saw  no  signs 
of  its  abating.  The  rigging  was  found  to  be  ill-fitted, 
and  greatly  strained  ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  blow, 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  our  mizzen-mast,  in  a  heavy 
lurch  to  windward,  went  by  the  board.  For  an  hour  or 
more  we  tried  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  it,  on  account  of  the 
prodigious  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  before  we  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  carpenter  came  aft  and  announced  four  feet 
water  in  the  hold.  To  add  to  our  dilemma,  -we  found 
the  pumps  choked  and  nearly  useless. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despair — but  an  effort  was 
made  to  lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard  as  much 
of  her  cargo  as  could  be  reached,  and  by  cutting  away 
the  two  masts  that  remained.  This  we  at  last  accom- 
plished— but  we  were  still  unable  to  do  anything  at  the 
pumps ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  leak  gained  on  us 
very  fast. 
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At  sundown  the  gale  had  sensibly  diminished  in 
violence,  and  as  the  sea  went  down  with  it,  we  still 
entertained  faint  hopes  of  saving  ourselves  in  the  boats. 
At  eight  p.  m.  the  clouds  broke  away  to  windward,  and 
we  had  the  advantage  of  a  full  moon — a  piece  of  good 
fortune  which  served  wonderfully  to  cheer  our  drooping 
spirits. 

After  incredible  labor  we  succeeded  at  length  in  get- 
ting the  long-boat  over  the  side  without  material  acci- 
dent, and  into  this  we  crowded  the  whole  of  the  crew 
and  most  of  the  passengers.  This  party  made  off  im- 
mediately, and  after  undergoing  much  suffering,  finally 
.arrived  in  safety  at  Ocracoke  Inlet  on  the  third  day 
after  the  wreck. 

Fourteen  passengers,  with  the  captain,  remained  on 
board,  resolving  to  trust  their  fortunes  to  the  jolly-boat 
at  the  stern.  We  lowered  it  without  difficulty,  although 
it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  we  prevented  it  from 
swamping  as  it  touched  the  water.  It  contained,  when 
afloat,  the  captain  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Wyatt  and  party, 
a  Mexican  officer,  wife,  four  children,  and  myself,  with 
a  negro  valet. 

We  had  no  room,  of  course,  for  anything  except  a 
few  positively  necessary  instruments,  some  provision, 
and  the  clothes  upon  our  backs.  No  one  had  thought 
of  even  attempting  to  save  anything  more.  What  must 
have  been  the  astonishment  of  all  then,  when,  having 
proceeded  a  few  fathoms  from  the  ship,  Mr.  Wyatt 
stood  up  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  coolly  demanded  of 
Captain  Hardy  that  the  boat  should  be  put  back  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  in  his  oblong  box ! 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Wyatt,"  replied  the  captain,  some- 
what sternly ;  "  you  will  capsize  us  if  you  do  not  sit 
quite  still.  Our  gunwale  is  almost  in  the  water  now." 
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"  The  box ! "  vociferated  Mr.  Wyatt,  still  standing — 
"  the  box,  I  say !  Captain  Hardy,  you  cannot,  you  will 
not  refuse  me.  Its  weight  will  be  but  a  trifle — it  is 
nothing — mere  nothing.  By  the  mother  who  bore  you 
— for  the  love  of  heaven — by  your  hope  of  salvation, 
I  implore  you  to  put  back  for  the  box ! " 

The  captain,  for  a  moment,  seemed  touched  by  the 
earnest  appeal  of  the  artist,  but  he  regained  his  stern 
composure  and  merely  said — 

"  Mr.  Wyatt,  you  are  mad.  I  cannot  listen  to  you. 
Sit  down,  I  say,  or  you  will  swamp  the  boat.  Stay — 
hold  him — seize  him ! — he  is  about  to  spring  overboard ! 
There — I  knew  it — he  is  over ! " 

As  the  captain  said  this,  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  fact,  sprang 
from  the  boat,  and  as  we  were  yet  in  the  lee  of  the 
wreck,  succeeded  by  almost  superhuman  exertion  in 
getting  hold  of  a  rope  which  hung  from  the  fore-chains. 
In  another  moment  he  was  on  board,  and  rushing  fran- 
tically down  into  the  cabin. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  been  swept  astern  of  the 
ship,  and  being  quite  out  of  her  lee,  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  tremendous  sea  which  was  still  running.  We 
made  a  determined  effort  to  put  back,  but  our  little 
boat  was  like  a  feather  in  the  breath  of  the  tempest. 

We  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate 
artist  was  sealed. 

As  our  distance  from  the  wreck  rapidly  increased, 
the  madman  (for  as  such  only  could  we  regard  him) 
was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  companion-way,  up  which, 
by  dint  of  a  strength  that  appeared  gigantic,  he  dragged 
bodily  the  oblong  box.  While  we  gazed  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  astonishment,  he  passed  rapidly  several 
turns  of  a  three-inch  rope,  first  around  the  box  and 
then  around  his  body.  In  another  instant  both  body 
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and  box  were  in  the  sea — disappearing  suddenly,  at 
once  and  forever. 

We  lingered  a  while  sadly  upon  our  oars,  with  our  eyes 
riveted  upon  the  spot.  At  length  we  pulled  away.  The 
silence  remained  unbroken  for  an  hour.  Finally,  I 
hazarded  a  remark. 

"  Did  you  observe,  captain,  how  suddenly  they  sank  ? 
Was  not  that  an  exceedingly  singular  thing?  I  con- 
fess that  I  entertained  some  feeble  hope  of  his  final 
deliverance,  when  I  saw  him  lash  himself  to  the  box, 
and  commit  himself  to  the  sea." 

"  They  sank  as  a  matter  of  course,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  that  like  a  shot.  They  will  soon  rise  again, 
however,  but  not  till  the  salt  melts" 

"  The  salt ! "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Hush !  "  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  the  wife  and 
sisters  of  the  deceased.  "  We  must  talk  of  these  things 
at  some  more  appropriate  time." 

>ic  :j«  >(«  * 

We  suffered  much,  and  made  a  narrow  escape ;  but 
fortune  befriended  -us,  as  well  as  our  mates  in  the  long- 
boat. We  landed,  in  fine,  more  dead  than  alive,  after 
four  days  of  intense  distress,  upon  the  beach  opposite 
Roanoke  Island.  We  remained  here  a  week,  were  not 
ill-treated  by  the  wreckers,  and  at  length  obtained  a 
passage  to  New  York. 

About  a  month  after  the  loss  of  the  "  Independence," 
I  happened  to  meet  Captain  Hardy  on  Broadway.  Our 
conversation  turned,  naturally,  upon  the  disaster,  and 
especially  upon  the  sad  fate  of  poor  Wyatt.  I  thus 
learned  the  following  particulars. 

The  artist  had  engaged  passage  for  himself,  wife,  two 
sisters,  and  a  servant.  His  wife  was,  indeed,  as  she  had 
been  represented,  a  most  lovely  and  most  accomplished 
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woman.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  June  (the 
day  in  which  I  first  visited  the  ship),  the  lady  suddenly 
sickened  and  died.  The  young  husband  was  frantic  with 
grief — but  circumstances  imperatively  forbade  the  defer- 
ring his  voyage  to  New  York.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
to  her  mother  the  corpse  of  his  adored  wife,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  universal  prejudice  which  would  pre- 
vent his  doing  so  openly  was  well  known.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  passengers  would  have  abandoned  the  ship  rather 
than  take  passage  with  a  dead  body. 

In  this  dilemma,  Captain  Hardy  arranged  that  the 
corpse,  being  first  partially  embalmed,  and  packed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  salt  in  a  box  of  suitable  dimensions, 
should  be  conveyed  on  board  as  merchandise.  Nothing 
was  to  be  said  of  the  lady's  decease ;  and  as  it  was  well 
understood  that  Mr.  "Wyatt  had  engaged  passage  for  his 
wife,  it  became  necessary  that  some  person  should  per- 
sonate her  during  the  voyage.  This  the  deceased's  lady's 
maid  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  do.  The  extra  state- 
room, originally  engaged  for  this  girl  during  her  mis- 
tress's life,  was  now  merely  retained.  In  this  stateroom 
the  pseudo  wife  slept  of  course  every  night.  In  the 
daytime  she  performed,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  the 
part  of  her  mistress — whose  person,  it  had  been  care- 
fully ascertained,  was  unknown  to  any  of  the  passengers 
on  board.  My  own  mistakes  arose,  naturally  enough, 
through  too  careless,  too  inquisitive,  and  too  impulsive 
a  temperament.  But  of  late,  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  I 
sleep  soundly  at  night.  There  is  a  countenance  which 
haunts  me,  turn  as  I  will.  There  is  van  hysterical  laugh 
which  will  forever  ring  within  my  ears. 
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Ce  grand  malheur,  de  ne  pouvoir  6tre  seul. 

—LA  BEUYERK. 

It  was  well  said  of  a  certain  German  book  that  "  es 
lasst  sick  nicht  lesen" — it  does  not  permit  itself  to  be 
read.  There  are  some  secrets  which  do  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  told.  Men  die  nightly  in  their  beds 
wringing  the  hands  of  ghostly  confessors,  and  looking 
them  piteously  in  the  eyes — die  with  despair  of  heart 
and  convulsion  of  throat,  on  account  of  the  hideous- 
ness  of  mysteries  which  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
revealed.  Now  and  then,  alas,  the  conscience  of  man 
takes  up  a  burthen  so  heavy  in  horror  that  it  can  be 
thrown  down  only  into  the  grave.  And  thus  the  essence 
of  all  crime  is  undivulged. 

Not  long  ago,  about  the  closing  in  of  an  evening  in 

autumn,  I  sat  at  the  large  bow-window  of  the  D 

Coffee-House  in  London.  For  some  months  I  had 
been  ill  in  health,  but  was  now  convalescent,  and,  with 
returning  strength,  found  myself  in  one  of  those  happy 
moods  which  are  so  precisely  the  converse  of  ennui — 
moods  of  the  keenest  appetency,  when  the  film  from  the 
mental  vision  departs — the  x/*vt  °f  ^P"'  E7r^£V — and  the 
intellect,  electrified,  surpasses  as  greatly  its  every-day 
condition  as  does  the  vivid  yet  candid  reason  of  Leib- 
nitz the  mad  and  flimsy  rhetoric  of  Gorgias.  Merely 
to  breathe  was  enjoyment,  and  I  derived  positive 
(59) 
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pleasure  even  from  many  of  the  legitimate  sources  of 
pain.  I  felt  a  calm  but  inquisitive  interest  in  every- 
thing. With  a  cigar  in  my  mouth  and  a  newspaper  in 
my  lap,  I  had  been  amusing  myself  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  afternoon,  now  in  poring  over  advertisements, 
now  in  observing  the  promiscuous  company  in  the 
room,  and  now  in  peering  through  the  smoky  panes  into 
the  street. 

This  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
the  city,  and  had  been  very  much  crowded  during  the 
whole  day.  But,  as  the  darkness  came  on,  the  throng 
momently  increased ;  and,  by  the  time  the  lamps  were 
well  lighted,  two  dense  and  continuous  tides  of  popu- 
lation were  rushing  past  the  door.  At  this  particular 
period  of  the  evening  I  had  never  before  been  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  the  tumultuous  sea  of  human 
heads  filled  me  therefore  with  a  delicious  novelty  of 
emotion.  I  gave  up  at  length  all  care  of  things  within 
the  hotel,  and  became  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
scene  without. 

At  first  my  observations  took  an  abstract  and  gene- 
ralizing turn.  I  looked  at  the  passengers  in  masses,  and 
thought  of  them  in  their  aggregate  relations.  Soon, 
however,  I  descended  to  details,  and  regarded  with 
minute  interest  the  innumerable  varieties  of  figure,  dress, 
air,  gait,  visage,  and  expression  of  countenance. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  went  by 
had  a  satisfied  business-like  demeanor,  and  seemed  to 
be  thinking  only  of  making  their  way  through  the 
press.  Their  brows  were  knit,  and  their  eyes  rolled 
quickly;  when  pushed  against  by  fellow- wayfarers 
they  evinced  no  symptom  of  impatience,  but  adjusted 
their  clothes  and  hurried  on.  Others,  still  a  numerous 
class,  were  restless  in  their  movements,  had  flushed 
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faces,  and  talked  and  gesticulated  to  themselves,  as  if 
feeling  in  solitude  on  account  of  the  very  denseness  of 
the  company  around.  When  impeded  in  their  prog- 
ress, these  people  suddenly  ceased  muttering,  but 
redoubled  their  gesticulations,  and  awaited,  with  an 
absent  and  overdone  smile  upon  the  lips,  the  course 
of  the  persons  impeding  them.  If  jostled,  they  bowed 
profusely  to  the  j  ostlers,  and  appeared  overwhelmed 
with  confusion.  There  was  nothing  very  distinctive 
about  these  two  large  classes  beyond  what  I  have 
noted.  Their  habiliments  belonged  to  that  order 
which  is  pointedly  termed  the  decent.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly noblemen,  merchants,  attorneys,  tradesmen, 
stock-jobbers — the  Eupatrids  and  the  common-places 
of  Society — men  of  leisure  and  men  actively  engaged 
in  affairs  of  their  own,  conducting  business  upon  their 
own  responsibility.  They  did  not  greatly  excite  my 
attention. 

The  tribe  of  clerks  was  an  obvious  one ;  and  here  I 
discerned  two  remarkable  divisions.  There  were  the 
junior  clerks  of  flash  houses,  young  gentlemen  with 
tight  coats,  bright  boots,  well-oiled  hair,  and  supercil- 
ious lips.  Setting  aside  a  certain  dapperness  of  carriage, 
which  may  be  termed  deskism  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
the  manner  of  these  persons  seemed  to  me  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  what  had  been  the  perfection  of  bon  ton 
about  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before.  They  wore 
the  cast-off  graces  of  the  gentry ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
involves  the  best  definition  of  the  class. 

The  division  of  the  upper  clerks  of  staunch  firms, 
or  of  the  "steady  old  fellows,"  it  was  not  possible  to 
mistake.  These  were  known  by  their  coats  and  panta- 
loons of  black  or  brown,  made  to  sit  comfortably,  with 
white  cravats,  and  waistcoats,  broad  solid  looking  shoes, 
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and  thick  hose  or  gaiters.  They  had  all  slightly  bald 
heads,  from  which  the  right  ears,  long  used  to  penhold- 
ing,  had  an  odd  habit  of  standing  off  on  end.  I  observed 
that  they  always  removed  or  settled  their  hats  with  both 
hands,  and  wore  watches,  with  short  gold  chains  of  a 
substantial  and  ancient  pattern.  Theirs  was  the  affecta- 
tion of  respectability ;  if  indeed  there  be  an  affectation 
so  honorable. 

There  were  many  individuals  of  dashing  appearance, 
whom  I  easily  understood  as  belonging  to  the  race  of 
swell  pickpockets,  with  which  all  great  cities  are  in- 
fested. I  watched  these  gentry  with  much  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  should 
ever  be  mistaken  for  gentlemen  by  gentlemen  them- 
selves. Their  voluminousness  of  wristband,  and  an  air 
of  excessive  frankness,  should  betray  them  at  once. 

The  gamblers,  of  whom  I  descried  not  a  few,  were 
still  more  easily  recognizable.  They  wore  every  variety 
of  dress,  from  that  of  the  desperate  thimble-rig  bully, 
with  velvet  waistcoat,  fancy  neckerchief,  gilt  chains, 
and  filigreed  buttons,  to  that  of  the  scrupulously 
inornate  clergyman,  than  which  nothing  could  be  less 
liable  to  suspicion.  Still  all  were  distinguished  by  a 
certain  sodden  swarthiness  of  complexion,  a  filmy 
dimness  of  eye,  and  pallor  and  compression  of  lip. 
There  were  two  other  traits,  moreover,  by  which  I 
could  always  detect  them;  a  guarded  lowness  of  tone 
in  conversation,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  extension 
of  the  thumb  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the 
fingers.  Very  often,  in  company  with  these  sharpers, 
I  observed  an  order  of  men  somewhat  different  hi 
habits,  but  still  birds  of  a  kindred  feather.  They  may 
be  defined  as  the  gentlemen  who  live  by  their  wits. 
They  seem  to  prey  upon  the  public  in  two  battalions — 
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that  of  the  dandies  and  that  of  the  military  men.  Of 
the  first  grade,  the  leading  features  are  long  locks  and 
smiles ;  of  the  second,  frogged  coats  and  frowns. 

Descending  in  the  scale  of  what  is  termed  gentility, 
I  found  darker  and  deeper  themes  for  speculation.  I 
saw  Jew  peddlers,  with  hawk  eyes  flashing  from  coun- 
tenances whose  every  other  feature  wore  only  an  ex- 
pression of  abject  humility ;  sturdy  jprofessional  street 
beggars  scowling  upon  mendicants  of  a  better  stamp, 
whom  despair  alone  had  driven  forth  into  the  night  for 
charity ;  feeble  and  ghastly  invalids  upon  whom  death 
had  placed  a  sure  hand,  and  who  sidled  and  tottered 
through  the  mob,  looking  every  one  beseechingly  in  the 
face  as  if  in  search  of  some  chance  consolation,  some 
lost  hope ;  modest  young  girls  returning  from  long  and 
late  labor  to  a  cheerless  home,  and  shrinking  more 
tearfully  than  indignantly  from  the  glances  of  ruffians, 
whose  direct  contact  even  could  not  be  avoided : 
women  of  the  town  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  ages — the 
unequivocal  beauty  in  the  prime  of  her  womanhood, 
putting  one  in  mind  of  the  statue  in  Lucian,  with  the 
surface  of  Parian  marble,  and  the  interior  filled  with 
filth — the  loathsome  and  utterly  lost  leper  in  rags — the 
wrinkled,  bejeweled,  and  paint-begrimed  beldame,  mak- 
ing a  last  effort  at  youth — the  mere  child  of  imma- 
ture form,  yet,  from  long  association,  an  adept  in  the 
dreadful  coquetries  of  her  trade,  and  burning  with  a 
rabid  ambition  to  be  ranked  the  equal  of  her  elders  in 
vice ;  drunkards  innumerable  and  indescribable — some 
in  shreds  and  patches,  reeling,  inarticulate,  with 
bruised  visage  and  lack-lustre  eyes — some  in  whole 
although  filthy  garments,  with  a  slightly  unsteady 
swagger,  thick  sensual  lips,  and  hearty-looking  rubicund 
faces — others  clothed  in  materials  which  had  once  been 
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good,  and  which  even  now  were  scrupulously  well 
brushed — men  who  walked  with  a  more  than  naturally 
firm  and  springy  step,  but  whose  countenances  were 
fearfully  pale,  whose  eyes  hideously  wild  and  red,  and 
who  clutched  with  quivering  fingers,  as  they  strode 
through  the  crowd,  at  every  object  which  came  within 
their  reach  ;  besides  these,  pie-men,  porters,  coal-heavers, 
sweeps ;  organ-grinders,  monkey-exhibiters,  and  ballad- 
mongers,  those  who  vended  with  those  who  sang ; 
ragged  artisans  and  exhausted  laborers  of  every  de- 
scription, and  all  full  of  a  noisy  and  inordinate  vivacity 
which  jarred  discordantly  upon  the  ear,  and  gave  an 
aching  sensation  to  the  eye. 

As  the  night  deepened,  so  deepened  to  me  the  interest 
of  the  scene ;  for  not  only  did  the  general  character  of 
the  crowd  materially  alter  (its  gentler  features  retiring 
in  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  more  orderly  portion 
of  the  people,  and  its  harsher  ones  coming  out  into 
bolder  relief,  as  the  late  hour  brought  forth  every 
species  of  infamy  from  its  den),  but  the  rays  of  the 
gas-lamps,  feeble  at  first  in  their  struggle  with  the  dying 
day,  had  now  at  length  gained  ascendency,  and  threw 
over  everything  a  fitful  and  garish  lustre.  All  was 
dark  yet  splendid — as  that  ebony  to  which  has  been 
likened  the  style  of  Tertullian. 

The  wild  effects  of  the  light  enchained  me  to  an 
examination  of  individual  faces;  and  although  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  world  of  light  flitted  before 
the  window  prevented  me  from  casting  more  than  a 
glance  upon  each  visage,  still  it  seemed  that,  in  my 
then  peculiar  mental  state,  I  could  frequently  read, 
even  in  that  brief  interval  of  a  glance,  the  history  of 
long  years. 

With  my  brow  to  the  glass,  I  was  thus  occupied  in 
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scrutinizing  the  mob,  when  suddenly  there  came  into 
view  a  countenance  (that  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  some 
sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age), — a  countenance 
which  at  once  arrested  and  absorbed  my  whole  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  absolute  idiosyncrasy  of  its 
expression.  Anything  even  remotely  resembling  that 
expression  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  well  remember 
that  my  first  thought  upon  beholding  it  was  that 
Retzsch,  had  he  viewed  it,  would  have  greatly  preferred 
it  to  his  own  pictorial  incarnations  of  the  fiend.  As  I 
endeavored,  during  the  brief  minute  of  my  original 
survey,  to  form  some  analysis  of  the  meaning  conveyed, 
there  arose  confusedly  and  paradoxically  within  my 
mind  the  ideas  of  vast  mental  power,  of  caution,  of 
penuriousness,  of  avarice,  of  coolness,  of  malice,  of 
blood-thirstiness,  of  triumph,  of  merriment,  of  excessive 
terror,  of  intense — of  supreme  despair.  I  felt  singu- 
larly aroused,  startled,  fascinated.  "  How  wild  a  his- 
tory," I  said  to  myself,  "  is  written  within  that  bosom ! " 
Then  came  a  craving  desire  to  keep  the  man  in  view — 
to  know  more  of  him.  Hurriedly  putting  on  an 
overcoat,  and  seizing  my  hat  and  cane,  I  made  my  way 
into  the  street,  and  pushed  through  the  crowd  in  the 
direction  which  I  had  seen  him  take;  for  he  had 
already  disappeared.  With  some  little  difficulty  I  at 
length  came  within  sight  of  him,  approached  and  fol- 
lowed him  closely  yet  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  attract 
his  attention. 

I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  his  per- 
son. He  was  short  in  stature,  very  thin,  and  apparently 
very  feeble.  His  clothes,  generally,  were  filthy  and  rag- 
ged ;  but  as  he  came,  now  and  then,  within  the  strong 
glare  of  a  lamp,  I  perceived  that  his  linen,  although 
dirty,  was  of  beautiful  texture ;  and  my  vision  deceived 
Vol.  n.-5. 
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me,  or  through  a  rent  in  a  closely  buttoned  and 
evidently  second-hand  roquelaure  which  enveloped  him, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  both  of  a  diamond  and  of  a  dagger. 
These  observations  heightened  my  curiosity,  and  I 
resolved  to  follow  the  stranger  whithersoever  he 
should  go. 

It  was  now  fully  nightfall,  and  a  thick  humid  fog 
hung  over  the  city,  soon  ending  in  a  settled  and  heavy 
rain.  This  change  of  weather  had  an  odd  effect  upon 
the  crowd,  the  whole  of  which  was  at  once  put  into 
new  commotion,  and  overshadowed  by  a  world  of 
umbrellas.  The  waver,  the  jostle,  and  the  hum  in- 
creased in  a  tenfold  degree.  For  my  own  part  I  did 
not  much  regard  the  rain — the  lurking  of  an  old  fever 
in  my  system  rendering  the  moisture  somewhat  too 
dangerously  pleasant.  Tying  a  handkerchief  about 
my  mouth,  I  kept  on.  For  half  an  hour  the  old  man 
held  his  way  with  difficulty  along  the  great  thorough- 
fare ;  and  I  here  walked  close  at  his  elbow  through 
fear  of  losing  sight  of  him.  Never  once  turning  his 
head  to  look  back,  he  did  not  observe  me.  By-and-by 
he  passed  into  a  cross  street,  which,  although  densely 
filled  with  people,  was  not  quite  so  much  thronged  as 
the  main  one  he  had  quitted.  Here  a  change  in  his 
demeanor  became  evident.  He  walked  more  slowly 
and  with  less  object  than  before — more  hesitatingly. 
He  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  way  repeatedly  without 
apparent  aim  ;  and  the  press  was  still  so  thick,  that, 
at  every  such  movement,  I  was  obliged  to  follow  him 
closely.  The  street  was  a  narrow  and  long  one,  and 
his  course  lay  within  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  during 
which  the  passengers  had  gradually  diminished  to 
about  the  number  which  is  ordinarily  seen  at  noon  in 
Broadway  near  the  park — so  vast  a  difference  is  there 
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between  a  London  populace  and  that  of  the  most  fre- 
quented American  city.  A  second  turn  brought  us  into 
a  square,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  overflowing  with  life. 
The  old  manner  of  the  stranger  re-appeared.  His  chin 
fell  upon  his  breast,  while  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  from 
under  his  knit  brows,  in  every  direction,  upon  those  who 
hemmed  him  in.  He  urged  his  way  steadily  and  per- 
severingly.  I  was  surprised,  however,  to  find,  upon  his 
having  made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  that  he  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Still  more  was  I  astonished  to 
see  him  repeat  the  same  walk  several  times — once  nearly 
detecting  me  as  he  came  round  with  a  sudden  movement. 

In  this  exercise  he  spent  another  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  we  met  with  far  less  interruption  from  passengers 
than  at  first.  The  rain  fell  fast ;  the  air  grew  cool ;  and 
the  people  were  retiring  to  their  homes.  With  a  gesture 
of  impatience,  the  wanderer  passed  into  a  by-street  com- 
paratively deserted.  Down  this,  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  he  rushed  with  an  activity  I  could  not  have  dreamed 
of  seeing  in  one  so  aged,  and  which  put  me  to  much 
trouble  in  pursuit.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  a  large 
and  busy  bazaar,  with  the  localities  of  which  the  stranger 
appeared  well  acquainted,  and  where  his  original  de- 
meanor again  became  apparent,  as  he  forced  his  way  to 
and  fro  without  aim  among  the  host  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

During  the  hour  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  which  we 
passed  in  this  place,  it  required  much  caution  on  my  part 
to  keep  him  within  reach  without  attracting  his  observa- 
tion. Luckily  I  wore  a  pair  of  caoutchouc  over-shoes, 
and  could  move  about  in  perfect  silence.  At  no  moment 
did  he  see  that  I  watched  him.  He  entered  shop  after 
shop,  priced  nothing,  spoke  no  word,  and  looked  at  all 
objects  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare.  I  was  now  utterly 
amazed  at  his  behavior,  and  firmly  resolved  that  we 
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should  not  part  until  I  had  satisfied  myself  in  some 
measure  respecting  him. 

A  loud-toned  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  company 
were  fast  deserting  the  bazaar.  A  shopkeeper,  in  putting 
up  a  shutter,  jostled  the  old  man,  and  at  the  instant  I  saw 
a  strong  shudder  come  over  his  frame.  He  hurried  into 
the  street,  looked  anxiously  around  him  for  an  instant, 
and  then  ran  with  incredible  swiftness  through  many 
crooked  and  peopleless  lanes,  until  we  emerged  once  more 
upon  the  great  thoroughfare  whence  we  had  started — the 

street  of  the  D Hotel.  It  no  longer  wore,  however, 

the  same  aspect.  It  was  still  brilliant  with  gas ;  but  the 
rain  fell  fiercely,  and  there  were  few  persons  to  be  seen. 
The  stranger  grew  pale.  He  walked  moodily  some  paces 
up  the  once  populous  avenue,  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and,  plunging 
through  a  great  variety  of  devious  ways,  came  out  at 
length  in  view  of  one  of  the  principal  theatres.  It  was 
about  being  closed,  and  the  audience  were  thronging 
from  the  doors.  I  saw  the  old  man  gasp  as  if  for  breath 
while  he  threw  himself  amid  the  crowd ;  but  I  thought 
that  the  intense  agony  of  his  countenance  had  in  some 
measure  abated.  His  head  again  fell  upon  his  breast ; 
he  appeared  as  I  had  seen  him  at  first.  I  observed  that 
he  now  took  the  course  in  which  had  gone  the  greater 
number  of  the  audience — but,  upon  the  whole,  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  waywardness  of  his  actions. 

As  he  proceeded,  the  company  grew  more  scattered, 
and  his  old  uneasiness  and  vacillation  were  resumed. 
For  some  time  he  followed  closely  a  party  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  roisterers ;  but  from  this  number  one  by  one 
dropped  off,  until  three  only  remained  together  in  a  nar- 
row and  gloomy  lane  little  frequented.  The  stranger 
paused,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  then, 
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with  every  mark  of  agitation,  pursued  rapidly  a  route 
which  brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  the  city,  amid 
regions  very  different  from  those  we  had  hitherto  tra- 
versed. It  was  the  most  noisome  quarter  of  London, 
where  everything  wore  the  worst  impress  of  the  most 
deplorable  poverty,  and  of  the  most  desperate  crime.  By 
the  dim  light  of  an  accidental  lamp,  tall,  antique,  worm- 
eaten,  wooden  tenements  were  seen  tottering  to  their  fall, 
in  directions  so  many  and  capricious,  that  scarce  the 
semblance  of  a  passage  was  discernible  between  them. 
The  paving-stones  lay  at  random,  displaced  from  their 
beds  by  the  rankly-growing  grass.  Horrible  filth  festered 
in  the  dammed-up  gutters.  The  whole  atmosphere 
teemed  with  desolation.  Yet,  as  we  proceeded,  the 
sounds  of  human  life  revived  by  sure  degrees,  and  at 
length  large  bands  of  the  most  abandoned  of  a  London 
populace  were  seen  reeling  to  and  fro.  The  spirits  of 
the  old  man  again  flickered  up,  as  a  lamp  which  is  near 
its  death-hour.  Once  more  he  strode  onward  with 
elastic  tread.  Suddenly  a  corner  was  turned,  a  blaze  of 
light  burst  upon  our  sight,  and  we  stood  before  one  of 
the  huge  suburban  temples  of  Intemperance — one  of  the 
palaces  of  the  fiend,  Gin. 

It  was  now  nearly  daybreak ;  but  a  number  of 
wretched  inebriates  still  pressed  in  and  out  of  the  flaunting 
entrance.  With  a  half  shriek  of  joy  the  old  man  forced 
a  passage  within,  resumed  at  once  his  original  bearing, 
and  stalked  backwards  and  forwards,  without  apparent 
object,  among  the  throng.  He  had  not  been  thus  long 
occupied,  however,  before  a  rush  to  the  doors  gave  token 
that  the  host  was  closing  them  for  the  night.  It  was 
something  even  more  intense  than  despair  that  I  then 
observed  upon  the  countenance  of  the  singular  being 
whom  I  had  watched  so  pertinaciously.  Yet  he  did  not 
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hesitate  in  his  career,  but,  with  a  mad  energy  retraced 
his  steps  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  mighty  London. 
Long  and  swiftly  he  fled,  while  I  followed  him  in  the 
wildest  amazement,  resolute  not  to  abandon  a  scrutiny 
in  which  I  now  felt  an  interest  all-absorbing.  The  sun 
arose  while  we  proceeded,  and,  when  we  had  once  again 
reached  that  most  thronged  part  of  the  populous  town, 
the  street  of  the  D Hotel,  it  presented  an  appear- 
ance of  human  bustle  and  activity  scarcely  inferior  to 
what  I  had  seen  on  the  evening  before.  And  here,  long, 
amid  the  momently  increasing  confusion,  did  I  persist  in 
my  pursuit  of  the  stranger.  But,  as  usual,  he  walked 
to  and  fro,  and  during  the  day  did  not  pass  from  out  the 
turmoil  of  that  street.  And  as  the  shades  of  the  second 
evening  came  on,  I  grew  wearied  unto  death,  and,  stop- 
ping fully  in  front  of  the  wanderer,  gazed  at  him  stead- 
fastly in  the  face.  He  noticed  me  not,  but  resumed  his 
solemn  walk,  while  I,  ceasing  to  follow,  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation.  "  This  old  man,"  I  said  at 
length,  "  is  the  type  and  the  genius  of  deep  crime.  He 
refuses  to  be  alone.  He  is  the  man  of  the  crowd.  It  will 
be  in  vain  to  follow ;  for  I  shall  learn  no  more  of  him, 
nor  of  his  deeds.  The  worst  heart  of  the  world  is  a 
grosser  book  than  the  '  Hortulus  Animse,'  *  and  perhaps 
it  is  but  one  of  the  great  mercies  of  God  that  'es  lasst 
sieh  nicht  lesen?  " 

*The  "Hortulus  Animse  cum  Oratiunculis  Aliquibus  Superadditis  "  of 
Griinninger.    See  I.  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
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A  TALK  CONTAINING  AN  ALLEGORY. 

The  gods  do  bear  and  well  allow  in  kings 
The  things  which  they  abhor  in  rascal  routes. 

— BUCKHURST'S  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex. 

About  twelve  o'clock  one  night  in  the  month  of 
October,  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of  the  third 
Edward,  two  seamen  belonging  to  the  crew  of  the 
"  Free  and  Easy,"  a  trading  schooner  plying  between 
Sluys  and  the  Thames,  and  then  at  anchor  in  that  river, 
were  much  astonished  to  find  themselves  seated  in  the 
tap-room  of  an  ale-house  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrews, 
London — which  ale-house  bore  for  sign  the  portraiture 
of  a  "Jolly  Tar." 

The  room,  although  ill-contrived,  smoke-blackened, 
low-pitched,  and  in  every  other  respect  agreeing  with  the 
general  character  of  such  places  at  the  period — was, 
nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  grotesque  groups 
scattered  here  and  there  within  it,  sufficiently  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Of  these  groups  our  two  seamen  formed,!  think,  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  elder,  and  whom  his 
companion  addressed  by  the  characteristic  appellation 
of  "  Legs,"  was  at  the  same  time  much  the  taller  of  the 
two.  He  might  have  measured  six  feet  and  a  half,  and 
an  habitual  stoop  in  the  shoulders  seemed  to  have  been 
the  necessary  consequence  of  an  altitude  so  enormous. 
(71) 
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Superfluities  in  height  were,  however,  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  He  was 
exceedingly  thin  ;  and  might,  as  his  associates  asserted, 
have  answered,  when  drunk,  for  a  pennant  at  the  mast- 
head, or,  when  sober,  have  served  for  a  jib-boom.  But 
these  jests,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  had  evidently 
produced  at  no  time  any  effect  upon  the  cachinnatory 
muscles  of  the  tar.  With  high  cheek-bones,  a  large 
hawk-nose,  retreating  chin,  fallen  under-jaw,  and  huge 
protruding  white  eyes,  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
although  tinged  with  a  species  of  dogged  indifference  to 
matters  and  things  in  general,  was  not  the  less  utterly 
solemn  and  serious  beyond  all  attempts  at  imitation  or 
description. 

The  younger  seaman  was,  in  all  outward  appearance, 
the  converse  of  his  companion.  His  stature  could  not 
have  exceeded  four  feet.  A  pair  of  stumpy  bow-legs 
supported  his  squat  unwieldy  figure,  while  his  unusually 
short  and  thick  arms,  with  no  ordinary  fists  at  their 
extremities,  swung  off*  dangling  from  his  sides  like  the 
fins  of  a  sea-turtle.  Small  eyes,  of  no  particular  color, 
twinkled  far  back  in  his  head.  His  nose  remained 
buried  in  the  mass  of  flesh  which  enveloped  his  round, 
full,  and  purple  face  ;  and  his  thick  upper  lip  rested  upon 
the  still  thicker  one  beneath  with  an  air  of  complacent 
self-satisfaction,  much  heightened  by  the  owner's  habit 
of  licking  them  at  intervals.  He  evidently  regarded  his 
tall  shipmate  with  a  feeling  half-wondrous,  half-quizzical; 
and  stared  up  occasionally  in  his  face  as  the  red  setting 
sun  stares  up  at  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis. 

Various  and  eventful,  however,  had  been  the  pere- 
grinations of  the  worthy  couple  in  and  above  the  differ- 
ent tap-houses  of  the  neighborhood  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  night.  Funds,  even  the  most  ample,  are 
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not  always  everlasting ;  and  it  was  with  empty  pockets 
our  friends  had  ventured  upon  the  present  hostelry. 

At  the  precise  period,  then,  when  this  history  properly 
commences,  Legs,  and  his  fellow,  Hugh  Tarpaulin,  sat, 
each  with  both  elbows  resting  upon  the  large  oaken  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  with  a  hand  upon  either 
cheek.  They  were  eyeing  from  behind  a  huge  flagon 
of  unpaid-for  "  humming-stuff, "  the  portentous  words 
"  No  Chalk, "  which  to  their  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment were  scored  over  the  doorway  by  means  of  that 
very  mineral  whose  presence  they  purported  to  deny. 
Not  that  the  gift  of  deciphering  written  characters — a 
gift  among  the  commonalty  of  that  day  considered  little 
less  cabalistical  than  the  art  of  inditing — could,  in  strict 
justice,  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  either  disciple 
of  the  sea;  but  there  was,  to  say  the  truth  a  certain 
twist  in  the  formation  of  the  letters — an  indescribable 
lee-lurch  about  the  whole — which  foreboded,  in  the 
opinion  of  both  seamen,  a  long  run  of  dirty  weather ; 
and  determined  them  at  once,  in  the  allegorical  words 
of  Legs  himself,  to  "  pump  ship,  clew  up  all  sail,  and 
scud  before  the  wind." 

Having  accordingly  disposed  of  what  remained  of  the 
ale,  and  looped  up  the  points  of  their  short  doublets, 
they  finally  made  a  bolt  for  the  street.  Although  Tar- 
paulin rolled  twice  into  the  fireplace,  mistaking  it  for 
the  door,  yet  their  escape  was  at  length  happily  effected — 
and  half  after  twelve  o'clock  found  our  heroes  ripe  for 
mischief,  and  running  for  life  down  a  dark  alley  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Andrew's  Stair,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
landlady  of  the  "Jolly  Tar." 

At  the  epoch  of  this  eventful  tale,  and  periodically  for 
many  years  before  and  after,  all  England,  but  more 
especially  the  metropolis,  resounded  with  the  fearful  cry 
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of  "  Plague ! "  The  city  was  in  a  great  measure  depop- 
ulated— and  in  those  horrible  regions  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Thames,  where  amid  the  dark,  narrow,  and  filthy 
lanes  and  alleys,  the  Demon  of  Disease  was  supposed  to 
have  had  his  nativity,  Awe,  Terror,  and  Superstition 
were  alone  to  be  found  stalking  abroad. 

By  authority  of  the  King  such  districts  were  placed 
under  ban,  and  all  persons  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  intrude  upon  their  dismal  solitude.  Yet  neither 
the  mandate  of  the  monarch,  nor  the  huge  barriers 
erected  at  the  entrances  of  the  streets,  nor  the  prospect 
of  that  loathsome  death  which,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  overwhelmed  the  wretch  whom  no  peril  could 
deter  from  the  adventure,  prevented  the  unfurnished 
and  untenanted  dwellings  from  being  stripped,  by  the 
hand  of  nightly  rapine,  of  every  article,  such  as  iron, 
brass  or  lead-work,  which  could  in  any  manner  be 
turned  to  a  profitable  account. 

Above  all,  it  was  usually  found,  upon  the  annual 
winter  opening  of  the  barriers,  that  locks,  bolts,  and 
secret  cellars  had  proved  but  slender  protection  to  those 
rich  stores  of  wines  and  liquors  which,  in  consideration 
of  the  risk  and  trouble  of  removal,  many  of  the  numer- 
ous dealers  having  shops  in  the  neighborhood  had  con- 
sented to  trust,  during  the  period  of  exile,  to  so  insuffi- 
cient a  security. 

But  there  were  very  few  of  the  terror-stricken  people 
who  attributed  these  doings  to  the  agency  of  human 
hands.  Pest-spirits,  plague-goblins,  and  fever-demons 
were  the  popular  imps  of  mischief;  and  tales  so  blood- 
chilling  were  hourly  told,  that  the  whole  mass  of  for- 
bidden buildings  was  at  length  enveloped  in  terror  as 
in  a  shroud,  and  the  plunderer  himself  was  often 
scared  away  by  the  horrors  his  own  depredations  had 
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created ;  leaving  the  entire  vast  circuit  of  prohibited 
district  to  gloom,  silence,  pestilence,  and  death. 

It  was  by  one  of  the  terrific  barriers  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  indicated  the  region  beyond  to  be 
under  the  Pestban,  that  in  scrambling  down  an  alley, 
Legs  and  the  worthy  Hugh  Tarpaulin  found  their  prog- 
ress suddenly  impeded.  To  return  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  their  pursuers  were 
close  upon  their  heels.  With  thoroughbred  seamen  to 
clamber  up  the  roughly  fashioned  plankwork  was  a 
trifle ;  and  maddened  with  the  twofold  excitement  of 
exercise  and  liquor,  they  leaped  unhesitatingly  down 
within  the  enclosure,  and  holding  on  their  drunken 
course  with  shouts  and  yellings,  were  soon  bewildered 
in  its  noisome  and  intricate  recesses. 

Had  they  not,  indeed,  been  intoxicated  beyond  moral 
sense,  their  reeling  footsteps  must  have  been  palsied  by 
the  horrors  of  their  situation.  The  air  was  cold  and 
misty.  The  paving-stones,  loosened  from  their  beds, 
lay  in  wild  disorder  amid  the  tall,  rank  grass,  which 
sprang  up  around  the  feet  and  ankles.  Fallen  houses 
choked  up  the  streets.  The  most  fetid  and  poisonous 
smells  everywhere  prevailed  ; — and  by  the  aid  of  that 
ghastly  light  which,  even  at  midnight,  never  fails  to 
emanate  from  a  vapory  and  pestilential  atmosphere, 
might  be  discerned  lying  in  the  by-paths  and  alleys, 
or  rotting  in  the  windowless  habitations,  the  carcass  of 
many  a  nocturnal  plunderer  arrested  by  the  hand  of  the 
plague  in  the  very  perpetration  of  his  robbery. 

But  it  lay  not  in  the  power  of  images,  or  sensations,  or 
impediments  such  as  these,  to  stay  the  course  of  men  who, 
naturally  brave,  and  at  that  time  especially  brimful 
of  courage  and  of  "  humming-stuff,"  would  have  reeled 
as  straight  as  their  condition  might-  have  permitted, 
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undauntedly  into  the  very  jaws  of  Death.  Onward — 
still  onward  stalked  the  grim  Legs,  making  the  desolate 
solemnity  echo  and  re-echo  with  yells  like  the  terrific 
.war-whoop  of  the  Indian:  and  onward,  still  onward 
rolled  the  dumpy  Tarpaulin,  hanging  on  to  the  doublet 
of  his  more  active  companion,  and  far  surpassing  the 
latter's  most  strenuous  exertions  in  the  way  of  vocal 
music,  by  bull-roarings  in  basso,  from  the  profundity 
of  his  stentorian  lungs. 

They  had  now  evidently  reached  the  stronghold  of 
the  pestilence.  Their  way  at  every  step  or  plunge  grew 
more  noisome  and  more  horrible — the  paths  more  nar- 
row and  more  intricate.  Huge  stones  and  beams  falling 
momently  from  the  decaying  roofs  above  them,  gave 
evidence,  by  their  sullen  and  heavy  descent,  of  the  vast 
height  of  the  surrounding  houses ;  and  while  actual 
exertion  became  necessary  to  force  a  passage  through 
frequent  heaps  of  rubbish,  it  was  by  no  means  seldom 
that  the  hand  fell  upon  a  skeleton  or  rested  upon  a  more 
fleshy  corpse. 

Suddenly,  as  the  seamen  stumbled  against  the  entrance 
of  a  tall  and  ghastly-looking  building,  a  yell  more  than 
usually  shrill  from  the  throat  of  the  excited  Legs,  was 
replied  to  from  within,  in  a  rapid  succession  of  wild, 
laughter-like,  and  fiendish  shrieks.  Nothing  daunted 
at  sounds  which,  of  such  a  nature,  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  such  a  place,  might  have  curdled  the  very  blood  in 
hearts  less  irrevocably  on  fire,  the  drunken  couple  rushed 
headlong  against  the  door,  burst  it  open,  and  staggered 
into  the  midst  of  things  with  a  volley  of  curses. 

The  room  within  which  they  found  themselves  proved 
to  be  the  shop  of  an  undertaker ;  but  an  open  trap-door, 
in  the  corner  of  the  floor  near  the  entrance,  looked  down 
upon  a  long  range  of  wine-cellars,  whose  depths  the 
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occasional  sound  of  bursting  bottles  proclaimed  to  be 
well  stored  with  their  appropriate  contents.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table — in  the  centre  of  which 
again  arose  a  huge  tub  of  what  appeared  to  be  punch. 
Bottles  of  various  wines  and  cordials,  together  with 
jugs,  pitchers,  and  flagons  of  every  shape  and  quality, 
were  scattered  profusely  upon  the  board.  Around  it, 
upon  coffin-trestles,  was  seated  a  company  of  six.  This 
company  I  will  endeavor  to  delineate  one  by  one. 

Fronting  the  entrance,  and  elevated  a  little  above 
his  companions,  sat  a  personage  who  appeared  to  be 
the  president  of  the  table.  His  stature  was  gaunt  and 
tall,  and  Legs  was  confounded  to  behold  in  him  a  figure 
more  emaciated  than  himself.  His  face  was  as  yellow 
as  saffron — but  no  feature,  excepting  one  alone,  was  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  merit  a  particular  description.  This 
one  consisted  in  a  forehead  so  unusually  and  hideously 
lofty,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  bonnet  or  crown 
of  flesh  superadded  upon  the  natural  head.  His  mouth 
was  puckered  and  dimpled  into  an  expression  of  ghastly 
affability,  and  his  eyes,  as  indeed  the  eyes  of  all  at 
table,  were  glazed  over  with  the  fumes  of  intoxication. 
This  gentleman  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  rich- 
ly embroidered  black  silk-velvet  pall,  wrapped  neg- 
ligently around  his  form,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Spanish 
cloak.  His  head  was  stuck  full  of  sable  hearse-plumes, 
which  he  nodded  to  and  fro  with  a  jaunty  and  know- 
ing air ;  and,  in  his  right  hand,  he  held  a  huge  human 
thigh-bone,  with  which  he  appeared  to  have  been 
just  knocking  down  some  member  of  the  company 
for  a  song. 

Opposite  him,  and  with  her  back  to  the  door,  was 
a  lady  of  no  whit  the  less  extraordinary  character. 
Although  quite  as  tall  as  the  person  just  described,  she 
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had  no  right  to  complain  of  his  unnatural  emaciation. 
She  was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  dropsy ;  and 
her  figure  resembled  nearly  that  of  the  huge  puncheon 
of  October  beer  which  stood,  with  the  head  driven  in, 
close  by  her  side,  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber.  Her 
face  was  exceedingly  round,  red,  and  full ;  and  the 
same  peculiarity,  or  rather  want  of  peculiarity,  attached 
itself  to  her  countenance,  which  I  before  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  the  president — that  is  to  say,  only  one  fea- 
ture of  her  face  was  sufficiently  distinguished  to  need 
a  separate  characterization  :  indeed  the  acute  Tarpaulin 
immediately  observed  that  the  same  remark  might 
have  applied  to  each  individual  person  of  the  party ; 
every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  possess  a  monopoly  of 
some  particular  portion  of  physiognomy.  With  the 
lady  in  question  this  portion  proved  to  be  the  mouth. 
Commencing  at  the  right  ear,  it  swept  with  a  ter- 
rific chasm  to  the  left — the  short  pendants  which  she 
wore  in  either  auricle  continually  bobbing  into  the 
aperture.  She  made,  however,  every  exertion  to  keep 
her  mouth  closed  and  look  dignified,  in  a  dress  con- 
sisting of  a  newly  starched  and  ironed  shroud  com- 
ing up  close  under  her  chin,  with  a  crimpled  ruffle  of 
cambric  muslin. 

At  her  right  hand  sat  a  diminutive  young  lady 
whom  she  appeared  to  patronize.  This  delicate  little 
creature,  in  the  trembling  of  her  wasted  fingers,  in  the 
livid  hue  of  her  lips,  and  in  the  slight  hectic  spot 
which  tinged  her  otherwise  leaden  complexion,  gave 
evident  indication  of  galloping  consumption.  An 
air  of  extreme  haul  ton,  however,  pervaded  her  whole 
appearance ;  she  wore  in  a  graceful  and  degage  manner, 
a  large  and  beautiful  winding-sheet  of  the  finest  Indian 
lawn ;  her  hair  hung  in  ringlets  over  her  neck ;  a  soft 
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smile  played  about  her  month  ;  but  her  nose,  extremely 
long,  thin,  sinuous,  flexible,  and  pimpled,  hung  down  far 
below  her  under  lip,  and  in  spite  of  the  delicate  manner 
in  which  she  now  and  then  moved  it  to  one  side  or  the 
other  with  her  tongue,  gave  to  her  countenance  a  some- 
what equivocal  expression. 

Over  against  her,  and  upon  the  left  of  the  dropsical 
lady,  was  seated  a  little  puffy,  wheezing,  and  gouty  old 
man,  whose  cheeks  reposed  upon  the  shoulders  of  their 
owners,  like  two  huge  bladders  of  Oporto  wine.  With 
his  arms  folded,  and  with  one  bandaged  leg  deposited 
upon  the  table,  he  seemed  to  think  himself  entitled  to 
some  consideration.  He  evidently  prided  himself  much 
upon  every  inch  of  his  personal  appearance,  but  took 
more  especial  delight  in  calling  attention  to  his  gaudy 
colored  surtout.  This,  to  say  the  truth,  must  have  cost 
him  no  little  money,  and  was  made  to  fit  him  exceed- 
ingly well — being  fashioned  from  one  of  the  curiously 
embroidered  silken  covers  appertaining  to  those  glorious 
escutcheons  which,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  are  cus- 
tomarily hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
dwellings  of  departed  aristocracy. 

Next  to  him,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president, 
was  a  gentleman  in  long  white  hose  and  cotton  drawers. 
His  frame  shook  in  a  ridiculous  manner  with  a  fit  of 
what  Tarpaulin  called  "  the  horrors."  His  jaws,  which 
had  been  newly  shaved,  were  tightly  tied  up  by  a 
bandage  of  muslin ;  and  his  arms  being  fastened  in  a 
similar  way  at  the  wrists,  prevented  him  from  helping 
himself  too  freely  to  the  liquors  upon  the  table — a  pre- 
caution rendered  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Legs,  by 
the  peculiarly  sottish  and  wine-bibbing  cast  of  his  visage. 
A  pair  of  prodigious  ears,  nevertheless,  which  it  was  no 
doubt  found  impossible  to  confine,  towered  away  into 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  were  occasionally 
pricked  up  in  a  spasm  at  the  sound  of  the  drawing  of  a 
cork. 

Fronting  him,  sixthly  and  lastly,  was  situated  a 
singularly  stiff-looking  personage,  who,  being  afflicted 
with  paralysis,  must,  to  speak  seriously,  have  felt  very 
ill  at  ease  in  his  unaccommodating  habiliments.  He  was 
habited  somewhat  uniquely,  in  a  new  and  handsome 
mahogany  coffin.  Its  top  or  head-piece  pressed  upon 
the  skull  of  the  wearer,  and  extended  over  it  in  the 
fashion  of  a  hood,  giving  to  the  entire  face  an  air  of 
indescribable  interest.  Arm-holes  had  been  cut  in  the 
sides,  for  the  sake  not  more  of  elegance  than  of  con- 
venience, but  the  dress,  nevertheless,  prevented  its  pro- 
prietor from  sitting  as  erect  as  his  associates :  and  as  he 
lay  reclining  against  his  trestle,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  a  pair  of  huge  goggle  eyes  rolled  up  their  awful 
whites  towards  the  ceiling  in  absolute  amazement  at  their 
own  enormity. 

Before  each  of  the  party  lay  a  portion  of  a  skull, 
which  was  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  Overhead  was  sus- 
pended a  human  skeleton  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round 
one  of  the  legs  and  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  ceiling. 
The  other  limb,  confined  by  no  such  fetter,  stuck  off 
from  the  body  at  right  angles,  causing  the  whole  loose 
and  rattling  frame  to  dangle  and  twirl  about  at  the 
caprice  of  every  occasional  puff  of  wind  which  found 
its  way  into  the  apartment.  In  the  cranium  of  this 
hideous  thing  lay  a  quantity  of  ignited  charcoal,  which 
threw  a  fitful  but  vivid  light  over  the  entire  scene ; 
while  coffins,  and  other  wares  appertaining  to  the  shop 
of  an  undertaker,  were  piled  high  up  around  the  room 
and  against  the  windows,  preventing  any  ray  from 
escaping  into  the  street. 
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At  sight  of  this  extraordinary  assembly,  and  of  their 
still  more  extraordinary  paraphernalia,  our  two  seamen 
did  not  conduct  themselves  with  that  degree  of  decorum 
which  might  have  been  expected.  Legs,  leaning  against 
the  wall  near  which  he  happened  to  be  standing,  dropped 
his  lower  jaw  still  lower  than  usual,  and  spread  open 
his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent :  while  Hugh  Tarpaulin, 
stooping  down  so  as  to  bring  his  nose  upon  a  level  with 
the  table,  and  spreading  out  a  palm  upon  either  knee, 
burst  into  a  long,  loud,  and  obstreperous  roar  of  very 
ill-timed  and  immoderate  laughter. 

Without,  however,  taking  offence  at  behavior  so  ex- 
cessively rude,  the  tall  president  smiled  very  graciously 
upon  the  intruders — nodded  to  them  in  a  dignified 
manner  with  his  head  of  sable  plumes — and,  arising, 
took  each  by  an  arm,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  which  some 
others  of  the  company  had  placed  in  the  meantime  for 
his  accommodation.  Legs  to  all  this  offered  not  the 
slightest  resistance,  but  sat  down  as  he  was  directed ; 
while  the  gallant  Hugh,  removing  his  coffin  trestle  from 
its  station  near  the  head  of  the  table  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  little  consumptive  lady  in  the  winding-sheet,  plumped 
down  by  her  side  in  high  glee,  and  pouring  out  a  skull 
of  red  wine,  quaffed  it  to  their  better  acquaintance. 
But  at  this  presumption  the  stiff  gentleman  in  the  coffin 
seemed  exceedingly  nettled ;  and  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  president,  rapping  upon 
the  table  with  his  truncheon,  diverted  the  attention  of 
all  present  to  the  following  speech  : 

"  It  becomes  our  duty  upon  the  present  happy  occa- 
sion " 

"Avast  there!"  interrupted  Legs,  looking  very 
serious,  "  avast  there  a  bit,  I  say,  and  tell  us  who  the 
devil  ye  all  are,  and  what  business  ye  have  here,  rigged 
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off  like  the  foul  fiends,  and  swilling  the  snug  blue  ruin 
stowed  away  for  the  winter  by  my  honest  shipmate,  Will 
Wimble  the  undertaker ! " 

At  this  unpardonable  piece  of  ill-breeding,  all  the 
original  company  half-started  to  their  feet,  and  uttered 
the  same  rapid  succession  of  wild,  fiendish  shrieks  which 
had  before  caught  the  attention  of  the  seamen.  The 
president,  however,  was  the  first  to  recover  his  com- 
posure, and  at  length,  turning  to  Legs  with  great 
dignity,  recommenced : 

"  Most  willingly  will  we  gratify  any  reasonable  curi- 
osity on  the  part  of  guests  so  illustrious,  unbidden  though 
they  be.  Know  then  that  in  these  dominions  I  am 
monarch,  and  here  rule  with  undivided  empire  under 
the  title  of  '  King  Pest  the  First.' 

"This  apartment,  which  you  no  doubt  profanely 
suppose  to  be  the  shop  of  Will  Wimble  the  undertaker 
— a  man  whom  we  know  not,  and  whose  plebeian  appel- 
lation has  never  before  this  night  thwarted  our  royal 
ears — this  apartment,  I  say,  is  the  Dais-chamber  of  our 
Palace,  devoted  to  the  councils  of  our  kingdom,  and  to 
other  sacred  and  lofty  purposes. 

"The  noble  lady  who  sits  opposite  is  Queen  Pest, 
our  Serene  Consort.  The  other  exalted  personages 
whom  you  behold  are  all  of  our  family,  and  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  blood-royal  under  the  respective  titles 
of  '  His  Grace  the  Archduke  Pest-Iferous  ' — '  His  Grace 
the  Duke  Pest-Ilential ' — '  His  Grace  the  Duke  Tem- 
Pest' — and  'Her  Serene  Highness  the  Archduchess 
Ana-Pest.' 

"As  regards,"  continued  he,  "your  demand  of  the 
business  upon  which  we  sit  here  in  council,  we  might 
be  pardoned  for  replying  that  it  concerns,  and  concerns 
alone,  our  own  private  and  regal  interest,  and  is  in  no 
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manner  important  to  any  other  than  ourself,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  those  rights  to  which  as  guests  and  stran- 
gers you  may  feel  yourselves  entitled,  we  will  furthermore 
explain  that  we  are  here  this  night  prepared,  by  deep 
research  and  accurate  investigation,  to  examine,  analyze, 
and  thoroughly  determine  the  indefinable  spirit — the 
incomprehensible  qualities  and  nature — of  those  inesti- 
mable treasures  of  the  palate,  the  wines,  ales,  and  liquors 
of  this  goodly  metropolis :  by  so  doing  to  advance  not 
more  our  own  designs  than  the  true  welfare  of  that 
unearthly  sovereign  whose  reign  is  over  us  all,  whose 
dominions  are  unlimited,  and  whose  name  is  '  Death.' " 

"  Whose  name  is  Davy  Jones ! "  ejaculated  Tarpaulin, 
helping  the  lady  by  his  side  to  a  skull  of  liquor,  and 
pouring  out  a  second  for  himself. 

"  Profane  varlet ! "  said  the  president,  now  turning  his 
attention  to  the  worthy  Hugh,  "  profane  and  execrable 
wretch! — we  have  said  that  in  consideration  of  those 
rights  which,  even  in  thy  filthy  person,  we  feel  no  incli- 
nation to  violate,  we  have  condescended  to  make  reply 
to  thy  rude  and  unseasonable  inquiries.  We  neverthe- 
less, for  your  unhallowed  intrusion  upon  our  councils, 
believe  it  our  duty  to  mulct  thee  and  thy  companion 
each  in  a  gallon  of  Black  Strap — having  imbibed  which 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  kingdom — at  a  single  draught 
— and  upon  your  bended  knees — ye  shall  be  forthwith 
free  either  to  proceed  upon  your  way,  or  remain  and  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  our  table,  according  to 
your  respective  and  individual  pleasures." 

"  It  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility,"  replied 
Legs,  whom  the  assumptions  and  dignity  of  King  Pest 
the  First  had  evidently  inspired  with  some  feelings  of 
respect,  and  who  arose  and  steadied  himself  by  the 
table  as  he  spoke — "  it  would,  please  your  majesty,  be 
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a  matter  of  utter  impossibility  to  stow  away  in  my 
hold  even  one-fourth  part  of  that  same  liquor  which 
your  majesty  has  just  mentioned.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  stuffs  placed  on  board  in  the  forenoon  by  way  of 
ballast,  and  not  to  mention  the  various  ales  and  liquors 
shipped  this  evening  at  various  seaports,  I  have  at  pres- 
ent a  full  cargo  of  '  humming  stuff'  taken  in  and  duly 
paid  for  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Jolly  Tar.'  You  will,  there- 
fore, please  your  majesty,  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  will 
for  the  deed — for  by  no  manner  of  means  either  can  I 
or  will  I  swallow  another  drop — least  of  all  a  drop  of 
that  villainous  bilge-water  that  answers  to  the  hail  of 
'  Black  Strap.' " 

"  Belay  that !  "  interrupted  Tarpaulin,  astonished  not 
more  at  the  length  of  his  companion's  speech  than  at 
the  nature  of  his  refusal — "  Belay  that,  you  lubber ! — 
and  I  say  Legs,  none  of  your  palaver !  My  hull  is  still 
light,  although  I  confess  you  yourself  seem  to  be  a  little 
top-heavy ;  and  as  for  the  matter  of  your  share  of  the 
cargo,  why  rather  than  raise  a  squall  I  would  find 
stowage-room  for  it  myself,  but " 

"This  proceeding,"  interposed  the  president,  "is  by 
no  means  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mulct  or 
sentence,  which  is  in  its  nature  Median,  and  not  to  be 
altered  or  recalled.  The  conditions  we  have  imposed 
must  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  that  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation — in  failure  of  which  fulfillment  we 
decree  that  you  do  here  be  tied  neck  and  heels  together, 
and  duly  drowned  as  rebels  in  yon  hogshead  of  Oc- 
tober beer ! " 

"A  sentence! — a  sentence! — a  righteous  and  just 
sentence ! — a  glorious  decree ! — a  most  worthy  and 
upright  and  holy  condemnation!"  shouted  the  Pest 
family  altogether.  The  king  elevated  his  forehead 
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into  innumerable  wrinkles;  the  gouty  little  old  man 
puffed  like  a  pair  of  bellows ;  the  lady  of  the  winding- 
sheet  waved  her  nose  to  and  fro ;  the  gentleman  in  the 
cotton  drawers  pricked  up  his  ears ;  she  of  the  shroud 
gasped  like  a  dying  fish ;  and  he  of  the  coffin  looked 
stiff  and  rolled  up  his  eyes. 

"  Ugh !  ugh !  ugh ! "  chuckled  Tarpaulin,  without 
heeding  the  general  excitation,  "  ugh !  ugh !  ugh ! — 
ugh !  ugh !  ugh  !  ugh ! — ugh !  ugh !  ugh ! — I  was  say- 
ing," said  he,  "  I  was  saying  when  Mr.  King  Pest  poked 
in  his  marlin-spike,  that  as  for  the  matter  of  two  or 
three  gallons  more  or  less  of  Black  Strap,  it  was  a 
trifle  to  a  tight  seaboat  like  myself  not  overstowed — 
but  when  it  comes  to  drinking  the  health  of  the  devil 
(whom  God  assoilzie)  and  going  down  upon  my  marrow 
bones  to  his  ill-favored  majesty  there,  whom  I  know,  as 
well  as  I  know  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  to  be  nobody  in 
the  whole  world  but  Tim  Hurlygurly,  the  stage-player ! 
why!  I  guess  it's  quite  another  sort  of  a  thing,  and 
utterly  and  altogether  past  my  comprehension." 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  this  speech  in  tranquillity. 
At  the  name  of  Tim  Hurlygurly  the  whole  assembly 
leaped  from  their  seats. 

"  Treason ! "  shouted  his  Majesty  King  Pest  the  First. 

"  Treason ! "  said  the  little  man  with  the  gout. 

"  Treason !  "  screamed  the  Archduchess  Ana-Pest. 

"  Treason ! "  muttered  the  gentleman  with  his  jaws 
tied  up. 

"  Treason !  "  growled  he  of  the  coffin. 

"  Treason !  treason ! "  shrieked  her  majesty  of  the 
mouth  ;  and,  seizing  by  the  hinder  part  of  his  breeches 
the  unfortunate  Tarpaulin,  who  had  just  commenced 
pouring  out  for  himself  a  skull  of  liquor,  she  lifted  him 
high  into  the  air,  and  let  him  fall  without  ceremony 
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into  the  huge  open  puncheon  of  his  beloved  ale.  Bob- 
bing up  and  down  for  a  few  seconds  like  an  apple  in  a 
bowl  of  toddy,  he  at  length  finally  disappeared  amid 
the  whirlpool  of  foam  which,  in  the  already  effervescent 
liquor,  his  struggles  easily  succeeded  in  creating. 

Not  tamely,  however,  did  the  tall  seaman  behold  the 
discomfiture  of  his  companion.  Jostling  King  Pest 
through  the  open  trap,  the  valiant  Legs  slammed  the 
door  down  upon  him  with  an  oath,  and  strode  towards 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Here  tearing  down  the  skele- 
ton which  swung  over  the  table,  he  laid  it  about  him 
with  so  much  energy  and  good-will,  that  as  the  last 
glimpses  of  light  died  away  within  the  apartment,  he 
succeeded  in  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  little  gen- 
tleman with  the  gout.  Rushing  then  with  all  his  force 
against  the  fatal  hogshead  full  of  October  ale  and  Hugh 
Tarpaulin,  he  rolled  it  over  and  over  in  an  instant.  Out 
burst  a  deluge  of  liquor  so  fierce — so  impetuous — so  over- 
whelming— that  the  room  was  flooded  from  wall  to  wall 
— the  loaded  table  was  overturned — the  trestles  were 
thrown  upon  their  backs — the  tub  of  punch  into  the 
fireplace — and  the  ladies  into  hysterics.  Piles  of  death- 
furniture  floundered  about.  Jugs,  pitchers,  and  car- 
boys mingled  promiscuously  in  the  m£lee,  and  wicker 
flagons  encountered  desperately  with  bottles  of  junk. 
The  man  with  the  horrors  was  drowned  upon  the  spot 
— the  little  stiff  gentleman  floated  off  in  his  coffin — and 
the  victorious  Legs,  seizing  by  the  waist  the  fat  lady  in 
the  shroud,  rushed  out  with  her  into  the  street,  and 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  "  Free  and  Easy,"  followed 
under  easy  sail  by  the  redoubtable  Hugh  Tarpaulin, 
who,  having  sneezed  three  or  four  times,  panted  and 
puffed  after  him  with  the  Archduchess  Ana-Pest. 
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"  Egli  I  vivo  e  parlerebbe  se  non  osservasse  la  rigola  del  silentio." 
— Inscription  beneath  an  Italian  picture  of  St.  Bruno. 

My  fever  had  been  excessive  and  of  long  duration. 
All  the  remedies  attainable  in  this  wild  Apennine 
region  had  been  exhausted  to  no  purpose.  My  valet 
and  sole  attendant  in  the  lonely  chateau  was  too  nervous 
and  too  grossly  unskillful  to  venture  upon  letting  blood, 
of  which,  indeed,  I  had  already  lost  too  much  in  the 
affray  with  the  banditti.  Neither  could  I  safely  permit 
him  to  leave  me  in  search  of  assistance.  At  length  I 
bethought  me  of  a  little  packet  of  opium  which  lay 
with  my  tobacco  in  the  hookah-case;  for  at  Con- 
stantinople I  had  acquired  the  habit  of  smoking  the 
weed  with  the  drug.  Pedro  handed  me  the  case.  I 
sought  and  found  the  narcotic.  But  when  about  to 
cut  off  a  portion  I  felt  the  necessity  of  hesitation.  In 
smoking,  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance  how  much 
was  employed.  Usually,  I  had  half  filled  the  bowl  of 
the  hookah  with  opium  and  tobacco  cut  and  mingled, 
half  and  half.  Sometimes  when  I  had  used  the  whole 
of  this  mixture  I  experienced  no  very  peculiar  effects ; 
at  other  times  I  would  not  have  smoked  the  pipe  more' 
than  two-thirds  out  when  symptoms  of  mental  derange- 
ment, which  were  even  alarming,  warned  me  to  desist. 
But  the  effect  proceeded  with  an  easy  gradation  which 
deprived  the  indulgence  of  all  danger.  Here,  however, 
(87) 
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the  case  was  different.  I  had  never  swallowed  opium 
before.  Laudanum  and  morphine  I  had  occasionally 
used,  and  about  them  should  have  had  no  reason  to 
hesitate.  But  the  solid  drug  I  had  never  seen  em- 
ployed. Pedro  knew  no  more  respecting  the  proper 
quantity  to  be  taken  than  myself,  and  thus,  in  this 
emergency,  I  was  left  altogether  to  conjecture.  Still  I 
felt  no  especial  uneasiness,  for  I  resolved  to  proceed 
by  degrees.  I  would  take  a  very  small  dose  in  the  first 
instance.  Should  this  prove  impotent,  I  would  repeat 
it ;  and  so  on,  until  I  should  find  an  abatement  of  the 
fever,  or  obtain  that  sleep  which  was  so  pressingly 
requisite,  and  with  which  my  reeling  senses  had  not 
been  blessed  for  now  nearly  a  week.  No  doubt  it  was 
this  very  reeling  of  my  senses — it  was  the  dull  delirium 
which  already  oppressed  me,  that  prevented  me  from 
perceiving  the  incoherence  of  my  reason — which  blinded 
me  to  the  folly  of  defining  anything  as  either  large  or 
small  where  I  had  no  preconceived  standard  of  com- 
parison. I  had  not,  at  the  moment,  the  faintest  idea 
that  what  I  conceived  to  be  an  exceedingly  small  dose 
of  solid  opium  might  in  fact  be  an  excessively  large  one. 
On  the  contrary,  I  well  remember  that  I  judged  confi- 
dently of  the  quantity  to  be  taken  by  reference  to  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  lump  in  my  possession.  The  por- 
tion which,  in  conclusion  I  swallowed,  and  swallowed 
without  fear,  was  no  doubt  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  piece  which  I  held  in  my  hand. 

The  chateau  into  which  my  valet  had  ventured  to 
make  forcible  entrance,  rather  than  permit  me,  in  my 
desperately  wounded  condition,  to  pass  a  night  in  the 
open  air,  was  one  of  those  piles  of  commingled  gloom 
and  grandeur  which  have  so  long  frowned  among  the 
Apennines,  not  less  in  fact  than  in  the  fancy  of  Mrs. 
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Radcliffe.  To  all  appearance  it  had  been  temporarily 
and  very  lately  abandoned.  We  established  ourselves 
in  one  of  the  smallest  and  least  sumptuously  furnished 
apartments.  It  lay  in  a  remote  turret  of  the  building. 
Its  decorations  were  rich,  yet  tattered  and  antique. 
Its  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  bedecked  with 
manifold  and  multiform  armorial  trophies,  together 
with  an  unusually  great  number  of  very  spirited  mod- 
ern paintings  in  frames  of  rich  golden  arabesque.  In 
these  paintings  which  depended  from  the  walls,  not 
only  in  their  main  surfaces,  but  in  very  many  nooks 
which  the  bizarre  architecture  of  the  chateau  rendered 
necessary — in  these  paintings  my  incipient  delirium 
perhaps  had  caused  me  to  take  deep  interest ;  so  that  I 
bade  Pedro  to  close  the  heavy  shutters  of  the  room — 
since  it  was  already  night — to  light  the  tongues  of  a 
tall  candelabrum  which,  stood  by  the  head  of  my  bed — 
and  to  throw  open  far  and  wide  the  fringed  curtains  of 
black  velvet  which  enveloped  the  bed  itself.  I  wished 
all  this  done  that  I  might  resign  myself,  if  not  to  sleep, 
at  least  alternately  to  the  contemplation  of  these  pic- 
tures, and  the  perusal  of  a  small  volume  which  had 
been  found  upon  the  pillow,  and  which  purported  to 
criticise  and  describe  them. 

Long,  long  I  read — and  devoutly,  devotedly  I  gazed. 
Rapidly  and  gloriously  the  hours  flew  by,  and  the  deep 
midnight  came.  The  position  of  the  candelabrum  dis- 
pleased me,  and  outreaching  my  hand  with  difficulty, 
rather  than  disturb  my  slumbering  valet,  I  placed  it  so 
as  to  throw  its  rays  more  fully  upon  the  book. 

But  the  action  produced  an  effect  altogether  unan- 
ticipated. The  rays  of  the  numerous  candles  (for 
there  were  many)  now  fell  within  a  niche  of  the  room 
which  had  hitherto  been  thrown  into  deep  shade  by 
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one  of  the  bedposts.  I  thus  saw  in  vivid  light  a  pic- 
ture all  unnoticed  before.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a 
young  girl  just  ripening  into  womanhood.  I  glanced  at 
the  painting  hurriedly,  and  then  closed  my  eyes.  Why 
I  did  this  was  not  at  first  apparent  even  to  my  own 
perception.  But  while  my  lids  remained  thus  shut,  I 
ran  over  in  mind  my  reason  for  so  shutting  them.  It 
was  an  impulsive  movement  to  gain  time  for  thought — 
to  make  sure  that  my  vision  had  not  deceived  me — to 
calm  and  subdue  my  fancy  for  a  more  sober  and  more 
certain  gaze.  In  a  very  few  moments  I  again  looked 
fixedly  at  the  painting. 

That  I  now  saw  aright  I  could  not  and  would  not 
doubt ;  for  the  first  flashing  of  the  candles  upon  that 
canvas  had  seemed  to  dissipate  the  dreamy  stupor  which 
was  stealing  over  my  senses,  and  to  startle  me  at  once 
into  waking  life. 

The  portrait,  I  have  already  said,  was  that  of  a 
young  girl.  It  was  a  mere  head  and  shoulders,  done 
in  what  is  technically  termed  a  vignette  manner ; 
much  in  the  style  of  the  favorite  heads  of  Sully. 
The  arms,  the  bosom,  and  even  the  ends  of  the  radiant 
hair,  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  vague  yet  deep 
shadow  which  formed  the  background  of  the  whole. 
The  frame  was  oval,  richly  gilded  and  filigreed  in 
Moresque.  As  a  thing  of  art  nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  the  painting  itself.  But  it  could  have 
been  neither  the  execution  of  the  work  nor  the  immor- 
tal beauty  of  the  countenance  which  had  so  suddenly 
and  so  vehemently  moved  me.  Least  of  all,  could  it 
have  been  that  my  fancy,  shaken  from  its  half  slumber, 
had  mistaken  the  head  for  that  of  a  living  person.  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  design,  of 
the  vignetting,  and  of  the  frame,  must  have  instantly 
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dispelled  such  idea — must  have  prevented  even  its  mo- 
mentary entertainment.  Thinking  earnestly  upon  these 
points,  I  remained  for  an  hour  perhaps,  half  sitting, 
half  reclining,  with  my  vision  riveted  upon  the  portrait. 
At  length,  satisfied  with  the  true  secret  of  its  effect,  I 
fell  back  within  the  bed.  I  had  found  the  spell  of  the 
picture  in  an  absolute  life-likeness  of  expression,  which, 
at  first  startling,  finally  confounded,  subdued,  and 
appalled  me.  With  deep  and  reverent  awe  I  replaced 
the  candelabrum  in  its  former  position.  The  cause  of 
my  deep  agitation  being  thus  shut  from  view,  I  sought 
eagerly  the  volume  which  discussed  the  paintings  and 
their  histories.  Turning  to  the  number  which  designa- 
ted the  oval  portrait,  I  there  read  the  vague  and  quaint 
words  which  follow : 

"She  was  a  maiden  of  rarest  beauty,  and  not  more 
lovely  than  full  of  glee.  And  evil  was  the  hour  when 
she  saw,  and  loved,  and  wedded  the  painter.  He,  pas- 
sionate, studious,  austere,  and  having  already  a  bride  in 
his  art ;  she  a  maiden  of  rarest  beauty,  and  not  more 
lovely  than  full  of  glee :  all  light  and  smiles,  and  frolic- 
some as  the  young  fawn :  loving  and  cherishing  all 
things :  hating  only  the  Art  which  was  her  rival :  dread- 
ing only  the  pallet  and  brushes  and  other  untoward 
instruments  which  deprived  her  of  the  countenance  of 
her  lover.  It  was  thus  a  terrible  thing  for  this  lady  to 
hear  the  painter  speak  of  his  desire  to  portray  even  his 
young  bride.  But  she  was  humble  and  obedient,  and 
sat  meekly  for  many  weeks  in  the  dark  high  turret- 
chamber  where  the  light  dripped  upon  the  pale  canvas 
only  from  overhead.  But  he,  the  painter,  took  glory  in 
his  work,  which  went  on  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from 
day  to  day.  And  he  was  a  passionate,  and  wild,  and 
moody  man,  who  became  lost  in  reveries ;  so  that  he 
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would  not  see  that  the  light  which  fell  so  ghastly  in  that 
lone  turret  withered  the  health  and  the  spirits  of  his 
bride,  who  pined  visibly  to  all  but  him.  Yet  she  smiled 
on  and  still  on  uncomplainingly,  because  she  saw  that 
the  painter  (who  had  high  renown)  took  a  fervid  and 
burning  pleasure  in  his  task,  and  wrought  day  and  night 
to  depict  her  who  so  loved  him,  yet  who  grew  daily  more 
dispirited  and  weak.  And  in  sooth  some  who  beheld  the 
portrait  spoke  of  its  resemblance  in  low  words,  as  of  a 
mighty  marvel,  and  a  proof  not  less  of  the  power  of  the 
painter  than  of  his  deep  love  for  her  whom  he  depicted 
so  surpassingly  well.  But  at  length,  as  the  labor  drew 
nearer  to  its  conclusion,  there  were  admitted  none  into 
the  turret;  for  the  painter  had  grown  wild  with  the 
ardor  of  his  work,  and  turned  his  eyes  from  the  canvas 
rarely,  even  to  regard  the  countenance  of  his  wife.  And 
he  would  not  see  that  the  tints  which  he  spread  upon  the 
canvas  were  drawn  from  the  cheeks  of  her  who  sat 
beside  him.  And  when  many  weeks  had  passed,  and 
but  little  remained  to  do,  save  one  brush  upon  the  mouth, 
and  one  tint  upon  the  eye,  the  spirit  of  the  lady  again 
flickered  up  as  the  flame  within  the  socket  of  the  lamp. 
And  then  the  brush  was  given,  and  then  the  tint  was 
placed ;  and  for  one  moment  the  painter  stood  entranced 
before  the  work  which  he  had  wrought ;  but  in  the  next, 
while  he  yet  gazed,  he  grew  tremulous  and  very  pallid, 
and  aghast,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  'This  is 
indeed  Life  itself! '  turned  suddenly  to  regard  his  be- 
loved : — Site  was  dead  I " 
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THE  UNPARALLELED  ADVENTURE  OF 
ONE  HANS  PFAALL. 

With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies, 

Whereof  I  am  commander, 
With  a  burning  spear  and  a  horse  of  air, 

To  the  wilderness  I  wander. 

—  TOM  O'BEDiAM's  SONG. 


By  late  accounts  from  Rotterdam,  that  city  seems  to 
be  in  a  high  state  of  philosophical  excitement.  Indeed 
phenomena  have  there  occurred  of  a  nature  so  com- 
pletely unexpected  —  so  entirely  novel  —  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  preconceived  opinions  —  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  that  long  ere  this  all  Europe  is  in  an 
uproar,  all  physics  in  a  ferment,  all  reason  and  astron- 
omy together  by  the  ears. 

It  appears  that  on  the  -  day  of  -  (I  am  not 
positive  about  the  date),  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  for 
purposes  not  specifically  mentioned,  were  assembled  in 
the  great  square  of  the  Exchange  in  the  well-conditioned 
city  of  Rotterdam.  The  day  was  warm  —  unusually  so 
for  the  season  —  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stir- 
ring; and  the  multitude  were  in  no  bad  humor  at 
being  now  and  then  besprinkled  with  friendly  showers 
of  momentary  duration,  that  fell  from  large  white 
(95) 
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masses  of  cloud  profusely  distributed  about  the  blue 
vault  of  the  firmament.  Nevertheless,  about  noon,  a 
slight  but  remarkable  agitation  became  apparent  in  the 
assembly;  the  clattering  of  ten  thousand  tongues  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  in  an  instant  afterwards,  ten  thousand  faces 
were  upturned  towards  the  heavens,  ten  thousand  pipes 
descended  simultaneously  from  the  corners  of  ten  thou- 
sand mouths,  and  a  shout,  which  could  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  the  roaring  of  Niagara,  resounded  long, 
loudly,  and  furiously,  through  all  the  city  and  through 
all  the  environs  of  Rotterdam. 

The  origin  of  this  hubbub  soon  became  sufficiently 
evident.  From  behind  the  huge  bulk  of  one  of  those 
sharply  defined  masses  of  cloud  already  mentioned  was 
seen  slowly  to  emerge  into  open  area  of  blue  space,  a 
queer,  heterogeneous,  but  apparently  solid  substance,  so 
oddly  shaped,  so  whimsically  put  together,  as  not  to  be 
in  any  manner  comprehended,  and  never  to  be  suffi- 
ciently admired,  by  the  host  of  sturdy  burghers  who 
stood  open-mouthed  below.  What  could  it  be  ?  In  the 
name  of  all  the  devils  in  Rotterdam,  what  could  it  pos- 
sibly portend  ?  No  one  knew ;  no  one  could  imagine  ; 
no  one — not  even  the  burgomaster,  Mynheer  Superbus 
Von  Underduk — had  the  slightest  clue  by  which  to 
unravel  the  mystery ;  so,  as  nothing  more  reasonable 
could  be  done,  every  one  to  a  man  replaced  his  pipe 
carefully  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  maintaining 
an  eye  steadily  upon  the  phenomenon,  puffed,  paused, 
waddled  about  and  grunted  significantly — then  waddled 
back,  grunted,  paused,  and  finally — puffed  again. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  lower  and  still  lower  to- 
wards the  goodly  city,  came  the  object  of  so  much 
curiosity,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  smoke.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  it  arrived  near  enough  to  be  accurately 
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discerned.  It  appeared  to  be — yes !  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  species  of  balloon ;  but  surely  no  such  balloon  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Rotterdam  before.  For  who,  let  me 
ask,  ever  heard  of  a  balloon  manufactured  entirely  of 
dirty  newspapers  ?  No  man  in  Holland,  certainly ;  yet 
here  under  the  very  noses  of  the  people,  or  rather  at 
some  distance  above  their  noses,  was  the  identical  thing 
in  question,  and  composed,  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority,  of  the  precise  material  which  no  one  had 
ever  before  known  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 
It  was  an  egregious  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
burghers  of  Rotterdam.  As  to  the  shape  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  was  even  still  more  reprehensible,  being 
little  or  nothing  better  than  a  huge  fool's  cap  turned 
upside  down.  And  this  similitude  was  regarded  as  by 
no  means  lessened,  when  upon  nearer  inspection,  the 
crowd  saw  a  large  tassel  depending  from  its  apex,  and, 
around  the  upper  rim  or  base  of  the  cone,  a  circle  of 
little  instruments,  resembling  sheep-bells,  which  kept 
up  a  continual  tinkling  to  the  tune  of  Betty  Martin. 
But  still  worse.  Suspended  by  blue  ribbons  to  the 
end  of  this  fantastic  machine,  there  hung,  by  way  of 
car,  an  enormous  drab  beaver  hat,  with  a  brim  superla- 
tively broad,  and  a  hemispherical  crown  with  a  black 
band  and  a  silver  buckle.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
remarkable  that  many  citizens  of  Rotterdam  swore  to 
having  seen  the  same  hat  repeatedly  before;  and  in- 
deed the  whole  assembly  seemed  to  regard  it  with  eyes 
of  familiarity ;  while  the  vrow  Grettel  Pfaall,  upon 
sight  of  it,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  identical  hat  of  her  good 
man  himself.  Now  this  was  a  circumstance  the  more  to 
be  observed,  as  Pfaall,  with  three  companions,  had 
actually  disappeared  from  Rotterdam  about  five  years 
Vol.  II.— 7. 
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before,  in  a  very  sudden  and  unaccountable  manner, 
and  up  to  the  date  of  this  narrative  all  attempts  at  ob- 
taining intelligence  concerning  them  had  failed.  To  be 
sure,  some  bones  which  were  thought  to  be  human,  mixed 
up  with  a  quantity  of  odd-looking  rubbish,  had  been 
lately  discovered  in  a  retired  situation  to  the  east  of  the 
city ;  and  some  people  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  in 
this  spot  a  foul  murder  had  been  committed,  and  that 
the  sufferers  were  in  all  probability  Hans  Pfaall  and  his 
associates.  But  to  return. 

The  balloon  (for  such  no  doubt  it  was)  had  now  de- 
scended to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  earth,  allowing 
the  crowd  below  a  sufficiently  distinct  view  of  the  person 
of  its  occupant.  This  was  in  truth  a  very  singular  some- 
body. He  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  feet  in 
height;  but  this  altitude,  little  as  it  was,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  his  equilibrium,  and  tilt  him 
over  the  edge  of  his  tiny  car,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
a  circular  rim  reaching  as  high  as  the  breast,  and  rigged 
on  to  the  cords  of  the  balloon. 

The  body  of  the  little  man  was  more  than  proportion- 
ally broad,  giving  to  his  entire  figure  a  rotundity  highly 
absurd.  His  feet,  of  course,  could  not  be  seen  at  all. 
His  hands  were  enormously  large.  His  hair  was  gray, 
and  collected  into  a  queue  behind.  His  nose  was 
prodigiously  long,  crooked,  and  inflammatory  ;  his  eyes 
full,  brilliant,  and  acute ;  his  chin  and  cheeks,  although 
wrinkled  with  age,  were  broad,  puffy,  and  double ;  but 
of  ears  of  any  kind  there  was  not  a  semblance  to  be  dis- 
covered upon  any  portion  of  his  head.  This  odd  little 
gentleman  was  dressed  in  a  loose  surtout  of  sky-blue 
satin,  with  tight  breeches  to  match,  fastened  with  silver 
buckles  at  the  knees.  His  vest  was  of  some  bright  yellow 
material;  a  white  taffety  cap  was  set  jauntily  on  one 
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side  of  his  head ;  and,  to  complete  his  equipment,  a 
blood-red  silk  handkerchief  enveloped  his  throat,  and 
fell  down,  in  a  dainty  manner,  upon  his  bosom,  in  a 
fantastic  bow-knot  of  super-eminent  dimensions. 

Having  descended,  as  I  said  before,  to  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  little 
old  gentleman  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  trepi- 
dation, and  appeared  disinclined  to  make  any  nearer 
approach  to  terra  firma.  Throwing  out,  therefore,  a 
quantity  of  sand  from  a  canvas  bag,  which  he  lifted 
with  great  difficulty,  he  became  stationary  in  an  in- 
stant. He  then  proceeded,  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
manner,  to  extract  from  a  side  pocket  in  his  surtout  a 
large  morocco  pocketbook.  This  he  poised  suspi- 
ciously in  his  hand  ;  then  eyed  it  with  an  air  of  extreme 
surprise,  and  was  evidently  astonished  at  its  weight. 
He  at  length  opened  it,  and,  drawing  therefrom  a  huge 
letter  sealed  with  red  sealing-wax  and  tied  carefully 
with  red  tape,  let  it  fall  precisely  at  the  feet  of  the 
burgomaster  Superbus  Von  Underduk.  His  Excellency 
stooped  to  take  it  up.  But  the  aeronaut,  still  greatly 
discomposed,  and  having  apparently  no  further  busi- 
ness to  detain  him  in  Rotterdam,  began  at  this  mo- 
ment to  make  busy  preparations  for  departure ;  and  it 
being  necessary  to  discharge  a  portion  of  ballast  to 
enable  him  to  re-ascend,  the  half  dozen  bags  which  he 
threw  out  one  after  another,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  empty  their  contents,  tumbled,  every  one  of  them, 
most  unfortunately,  upon  the  back  of  the  burgomaster, 
and  rolled  him  over  and  over  no  less  than  half  a  dozen 
times,  in  the  face  of  every  individual  in  Rotterdam. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  great 
Underduk  suffered  this  impertinence  on  the  part  of 
the  little  old  man  to  pass  off  with  impunity.  It  is 
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said,  on  the  contrary,  that  during  each  of  his  half-dozen 
circumvolutions,  he  emitted  no  less  than  half  a  dozen 
distinct  and  furious  whiffs  from  his  pipe,  to  which  he 
held  fast  the  whole  time  with  all  his  might,  and  to  which 
he  intends  holding  fast  (God  willing)  until  the  day  of 
his  decease. 

In  the  meantime  the  balloon  arose  like  a  lark,  and, 
soaring  far  away  above  the  city,  at  length  drifted  quietly 
behind  a  cloud  similar  to  that  from  which  it  had  so  oddly 
emerged,  and  was  thus  lost  forever  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  good  citizens  of  Rotterdam.  All  attention 
was  now  directed  to  the  letter,  the  descent  of  which,  and 
the  consequences  attending  thereupon,  had  proved  so 
fatally  subversive  of  both  person  and  personal  dignity 
to  his  Excellency  Von  Underduk.  That  functionary, 
however,  had  not  failed,  during  his  circumgyratory 
movements,  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  important 
object  of  securing  the  epistle,  which  was  seen,  upon 
inspection,  to  have  fallen  into  the  most  proper  hands, 
being  actually  addressed  to  himself  and  Professor  Ruba- 
dub,  in  their  official  capacities  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Rotterdam  College  of  Astronomy.  It 
was  accordingly  opened  by  those  dignitaries  upon  the 
spot,  and  found  to  contain  the  following  extraordinary, 
and  indeed  very  serious,  communication : 

To  their  Excellencies  Von  Underduk  and  Rubadub,  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  States'  College  of 
Astronomers,  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

Your  Excellencies  may  perhaps  be  able  to  remember 
an  humble  artisan,  by  name  Hans  Pfaall,  and  by  occu- 
pation a  mender  of  bellows,  who,  with  three  others, 
disappeared  from  Rotterdam  about  five  years  ago,  in 
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a  manner  which  must  have  been  considered  unaccount- 
able. If,  however,  it  so  please  your  Excellencies,  I,  the 
writer  of  this  communication,  am  the  identical  Hans 
Pfaall  himself.  It  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  that  for  the  period  of  forty  years  I  continued  to 
occupy  the  little  square  brick  building  at  the  head  of 
the  alley  called  Sauerkraut,  in  which  I  resided  at  the 
time  of  my  disappearance.  My  ancestors  have  also 
resided  therein  time  out  of  mind — they,  as  well  as  my- 
self, steadily  following  the  respectable  and  indeed  lucra- 
tive profession  of  mending  of  bellows  ;  for,  to  speak  the 
truth,  until  of  late  years,  that  the  heads  of  all  the  people 
have  been  set  agog  with  politics,  no  better  business  than 
my  own  could  an  honest  citizen  of  Rotterdam  either 
desire  or  deserve.  Credit  was  good,  employment  was 
never  wanting,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  either  money 
or  good  will.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  soon  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  liberty,  and  long  speeches,  and  radical- 
ism, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  People  who  were 
formerly  the  very  best  customers  in  the  world,  had  now 
not  a  moment  of  time  to  think  of  us  at  all.  They  had 
as  much  as  they  could  do  to  read  about  the  revolutions, 
and  keep  up  with  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  If  a  fire  wanted  fanning,  it  could  readily 
be  fanned  with  a  newspaper ;  and  as  the  Government 
grew  weaker,  I  have  no  doubt  the  leather  and  iron  ac- 
quired durability  in  proportion — for,  in  a  very  short 
time,  there  was  not  a  pair  of  bellows  in  all  Rotterdam 
that  ever  stood  in  need  of  a  stitch  or  required  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hammer.  This  was  a  state  of  things  not  to  be 
endured.  I  soon  grew  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  having  a 
wife  and  children  to  provide  for,  my  burdens  at  length 
became  intolerable,  and  I  spent  hour  after  hour  in 
reflecting  upon  the  most  convenient  method  of  putting 
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an  end  to  my  life.  Duns,  in  the  meantime,  left  me  little 
leisure  for  contemplation.  My  house  was  literally 
besieged  from  morning  till  night.  There  were  three 
fellows,  in  particular,  who  worried  me  beyond  endur- 
ance, keeping  watch  continually  about  my  door,  and 
threatening  me  with  the  law.  Upon  these  three  I  vowed 
the  bitterest  revenge,  if  ever  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to 
get  them  within  my  clutches  ;,  and  I  believe  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  pleasure  of  this  anticipation  prevented 
me  from  putting  my  plan  of  suicide  into  immediate 
execution,  by  blowing  my  brains  out  with  a  blunderbuss. 
I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  dissemble  my  wrath,  and 
to  treat  them  with  promises  and  fair  words,  until,  by 
some  good  turn  of  fate,  an  opportunity  of  vengeance 
should  be  afforded  me. 

One  day,  having  given  them  the  slip,  and  feeling  more 
than  usually  dejected,  I  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
wander  about  the  most  obscure  streets  without  object, 
until  at  length  I  chanced  to  stumble  against  the  corner 
of  a  bookseller's  stall.  Seeing  a  chair  close  at  hand,  for 
the  use  of  customers,  I  threw  myself  doggedly  into  it, 
and  hardly  knowing  why,  opened  the  pages  of  the  first 
volume  which  came  within  my  reach.  It  proved  to  be 
a  small  pamphlet  treatise  on  Speculative  Astronomy, 
written  either  by  Professor  Encke  of  Berlin,  or  by  a 
Frenchman  of  somewhat  similar  name.  I  had  some 
little  tincture  of  information  on  matters  of  this  nature, 
and  soon  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  book — reading  it  actually  through  twice 
before  I  awoke  to  a  recollection  of  what  was  passing 
around  me.  By  this  time  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I 
directed  my  steps  towards  home.  But  the  treatise  (in 
conjunction  with  a  discovery  in  pneumatics,  lately  com- 
municated to  me  as  an  important  secret,  by  a  cousin 
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from  Nantz)  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  as  I  sauntered  along  the  dusky  streets  I 
revolved  carefully  over  in  my  memory  the  wild  and 
sometimes  unintelligible  reasonings  of  the  writer.  There 
are  some  particular  passages  which  affected  my  imagi- 
nation in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  longer  I 
meditated  upon  these  the  more  intense  grew  the  interest 
which  had  been  excited  within  me.  The  limited  nature 
of  my  education  in  general,  and  more  especially  my 
ignorance  on  subjects  connected  with  natural  philosophy, 
so  far  from  rendering  me  diffident  of  my  own  ability 
to  comprehend  what  I  had  read,  or  inducing  me  to 
mistrust  the  many  vague  notions  which  had  arisen  in 
consequence,  merely  served  as  a  further  stimulus  to 
imagination ;  and  I  was  vain  enough,  or  perhaps  reason- 
able enough,  to  doubt  whether  those  crude  ideas  which, 
arising  in  ill-regulated  minds,  have  all  the  appearance, 
may  not  often  in  effect  possess  all  the  force,  the 
reality,  and  other  inherent  properties  of  instinct  or 
intuition. 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  home,  and  I  went 
immediately  to  bed.  My  mind,  however,  was  too 
much  occupied,  to  sleep,  and  I  lay  the  whole  night 
buried  in  meditation.  Arising  early  in  the  morning, 
I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  bookseller's  stall,  and  laid 
out  what  little  ready  money  I  possessed  in  the  purchase 
of  some  volumes  of  Mechanics  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
Having  arrived  at  home  safely  with  these,  I  devoted 
every  spare  moment  to  their  perusal,  and  soon  made 
such  proficiency  in  studies  of  this  nature  as  I  thought 
sufficient  for  the  execution  of  a  certain  design  with 
which  either  the  devil  or  my  better  genius  had  inspired 
me.  In  the  intervals  of  this  period  I  made  every 
endeavor  to  conciliate  the  three  creditors  who  had 
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given  me  so  much  annoyance.  In  this  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded— partly  by  selling  enough  of  my  household 
furniture  to  satisfy  a  moiety  of  their  claim,  and  partly 
by  a  promise  of  paying  the  balance  upon  completion  of 
a  little  project  which  I  told  them  I  had  in  view,  and  for 
assistance  in  which  I  solicited  their  services.  By  these 
means  (for  they  were  ignorant  men)  I  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  them  over  to  my  purpose. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  I  contrived,  by  the  aid 
of  my  wife,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  caution, 
to  dispose  of  what  property  I  had  remaining,  and  to 
borrow,  in  small  sums,  under  various  pretences,  and 
without  giving  any  attention  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  to 
my  future  means  of  repayment,  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  ready  money.  With  the  means  thus  accruing  I 
proceeded  to  procure  at  intervals,  cambric  muslin,  very 
fine,  in  pieces  of  twelve  yards  each ;  twine ;  a  lot  of 
the  varnish  of  caoutchouc ;  a  large  and  deep  basket 
of  wicker-work,  made  to  order;  and  several  other 
articles  necessary  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  balloon  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  This  I  directed 
my  wife  to  make  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gave  her 
all  requisite  information  as  to  the  particular  method  of 
proceeding.  In  the  meantime  I  worked  up  the  twine 
into  net-work  of  sufficient  dimensions ;  rigged  it  with  a 
hoop  and  the  necessary  cords ;  and  made  purchase  of 
numerous  instruments  and  materials  for  experiment  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  I  then 
took  opportunities  of  conveying  by  night,  to  a  retired 
situation  east  of  Rotterdam,  five  iron-bound  casks,  to 
contain  about  fifty  gallons  each,  and  one  of  a  larger 
size ;  six  tin  tubes,  three  inches  in  diameter,  properly 
shaped,  and  ten  feet  in  length  ;  a  quantity  of  a  particu- 
lar metallic  substance,  or  semi-metal,  which  I  shall  not 
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name,  and  a  dozen  demijohns  of  a  very  common  acid. 
The  gas  to  be  formed  from  these  latter  materials  is  a 
gas  never  yet  generated  by  any  other  person  than 
myself — or  at  least  never  applied  to  any  similar  pur- 
pose. I  can  only  venture  to  say  here  that  it  is  a  con- 
stituent of  azote,  so  long  considered  irreducible,  and  that 
its  density  is  about  37.4  times  less  than  that  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  tasteless,  but  not  odorless ;  burns,  when  pure,  with 
a  greenish  flame,  and  is  instantaneously  fatal  to  animal 
life.  Its  full  secret  I  would  make  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
closing, but  that  it  of  right  belongs  (as  I  have  before 
hinted)  to  a  citizen  of  Nantz,  in  France,  by  whom  it  was 
conditionally  communicated  to  myself.  The  same  in- 
dividual submitted  to  me,  without  being  at  all  aware  of 
my  intentions,  a  method  of  constructing  balloons  from 
the  membrane  of  a  certain  animal,  through  which  sub- 
stance any  escape  of  gas  was  nearly  an  impossibility.  I 
found  it,  however,  altogether  too  expensive,  and  was  not 
sure,  upon  the  whole,  whether  cambric  muslin  with  a 
coating  of  gum  caoutchouc,  was  not  equally  as  good.  I 
mention  this  circumstance  because  I  think  it  probable 
that  hereafter  the  individual  in  question  may  attempt  a 
balloon  ascension  with  the  novel  gas  and  material  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor 
of  a  very  singular  invention. 

On  the  spot  which  I  intended  each  of  the  smaller 
casks  to  occupy  respectively  during  the  inflation  of  the 
balloon,  I  privately  dug  a  small  hole ;  the  holes  form- 
ing in  this  manner  a  circle  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  centre  of  this  circle,  being  the  station  designed 
for  the  large  cask,  I  also  dug  a  hole  of  greater  depth. 
In  each  of  the  five  smaller  holes,  I  deposited  a  canister 
containing  fifty  pounds,  and  in  the  larger  one  a  keg 
holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  cannon  powder. 
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These — the  keg  and  the  canisters — I  connected  in  a 
proper  manner  with  covered  trains,  and  having  let  into 
one  of  the  canisters  the  end  of  about  four  feet  of  slow 
match,  I  covered  up  the  hole,  and  placed  the  cask  over 
it,  leaving  the  other  end  of  the  match  protruding  about 
an  inch,  and  barely  visible  beyond  the  cask.  I  then 
filled  up  the  remaining  holes,  and  placed  the  barrels 
over  them  in  their  destined  situation ! 

Besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  I  conveyed  to 
the  depot,  and  there  secreted,  one  of  M.  Grimm's  im- 
provements upon  the  apparatus  for  condensation  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  I  found  this  machine,  however,  to  re- 
quire considerable  alteration  before  it  could  be  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  I  intended  making  it  appli- 
cable. But,  with  severe  labor  and  unremitting  persever- 
ance, I  at  length  met  with  entire  success  in  all  my 
preparations.  My  balloon  was  soon  completed.  It 
would  contain  more  than  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
gas ;  would  take  me  up  easily,  I  calculated,  with  all  my 
implements,  and  if  I  managed  rightly,  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  of  ballast  into  the  bargain.  It 
had  received  three  coats  of  varnish,  and  I  found  the 
cambric  muslin  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  silk  itself, 
being  quite  as  strong  and  a  good  deal  less  expensive. 

Everything  being  now  ready,  I  exacted  from  my 
wife  an  oath  of  secrecy  in  relation  to  all  my  actions 
from  the  day  of  my  first  visit  to  the  bookseller's  stall ; 
and  promising  on  my  part,  to  return  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  I  gave  her  what  little  money 
I  had  left,  and  bade  her  farewell.  Indeed  I  had  no 
fear  on  her  account.  She  was  what  people  call  a 
notable  woman,  and  could  manage  matters  in  the 
world  without  my  assistance.  I  believe,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  always  looked  upon  me  as  an  idle  body — a 
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mere  make-weight — good  for  nothing  but  building 
castles  in  the  air — and  was  rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  me. 
It  was  a  dark  night  when  I  bade  her  good-bye,  and 
taking  with  me,  as  aides-de-camp,  the  three  creditors  who 
had  given  me  so  much  trouble,  we  carried  the  balloon, 
with  the  car  and  accoutrements,  by  a  round-about  way, 
to  the  station  where  the  other  articles  were  deposited. 
We  there  found  them  all  unmolested,  and  I  proceeded 
immediately  to  business. 

It  was  the  first  of  April.  The  night,  as  I  said  before, 
was  dark ;  there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen ;  and  a 
drizzling  rain  falling  at  intervals  rendered  us  very 
uncomfortable.  But  my  chief  anxiety  was  concerning 
the  balloon,  which,  in  spite  of  the  varnish  with  which 
it  was  defended,  began  to  grow  rather  heavy  with  the 
moisture;  the  powder  also  was  liable  to  damage.  I 
therefore  kept  my  three  duns  working  with  great  dili- 
gence, pounding  down  ice  around  the  central  cask, 
and  stirring  the  acid  in  the  others.  They  did  not 
cease,  however,  importuning  me  with  questions  as  to 
what  I  intended  to  do  with  all  this  apparatus,  and 
expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  terrible  labor 
I  made  them  undergo.  They  could  not  perceive  (so 
they  said)  what  good  was  likely  to  result  from  their 
getting  wet  to  the  skin,  merely  to  take  a  part  in  such 
horrible  incantations.  I  began  to  get  uneasy,  and 
worked  away  with  all  my  might ;  for  I  verily  believe 
the  idiots  supposed  that  I  had  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  devil,  and  that,  in  short,  what  I  was  now 
doing  was  nothing  better  than  it  should  be.  I  was 
therefore  in  great  fear  of  their  leaving  me  altogether. 
I  contrived,  however,  to  pacify  them  by  promises  of  pay- 
ment of  all  scores  in  full  as  soon  as  I  could  bring  the 
present  business  to  a  termination.  To  these  speeches 
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they  gave  of  course  their  own  interpretation ;  fancying, 
no  doubt,  that  at  all  events  I  should  come  into  possession 
of  vast  quantities  of  ready  money ;  and  provided  I  paid 
them  all  I  owed,  and  a  trifle  more  in  consideration  of 
their  services,  I  dare  say  they  cared  very  little  what  be- 
came of  either  my  soul  or  my  carcass. 

In  about  four  hours  and  a  half  I  found  the  balloon 
sufficiently  inflated.  I  attached  the  car,  therefore,  and 
put  all  my  implements  in  it — a  telescope ;  a  barometer, 
with  some  important  modifications ;  a  thermometer ;  an 
electrometer ;  a  compass ;  a  magnetic  needle ;  a  seconds 
watch ;  a  bell ;  a  speaking  trumpet,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., — also 
a  globe  of  glass,  exhausted  of  air  and  carefully  closed 
with  a  stopper — not  forgetting  the  condensing  apparatus, 
some  unslaked  lime,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  such 
as  pemmican,  in  which  much  nutriment  is  contained  in 
comparatively  little  bulk.  I  also  secured  in  the  car  a 
pair  of  pigeons  and  a  cat. 

It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and  I  thought  it  high 
time  to  take  my  departure.  Dropping  a  lighted  cigar 
on  the  ground,  as  if  by  accident,  I  took  the  opportunity, 
in  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  of  igniting  privately  the  piece 
of  slow  match,  the  end  of  which,  as  I  said  before,  pro- 
truded a  little  beyond  the  lower  rim  of  one  of  the  smaller 
casks.  This  manoeuvre  was  totally  unperceived  on  the 
part  of  the  three  duns ;  and,  jumping  into  the  car,  I 
immediately  cut  the  single  cord  which  held  me  to  the 
earth,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  shot  upward  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  carrying  with  all  ease  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds  of  leaden  ballast,  and  able 
to  have  carried  up  as  many  more.  As  I  left  the  earth, 
the  barometer  stood  at  thirty  inches,  and  the  centigrade 
thermometer  at  19°. 
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Scarcely,  however,  had  I  attained  the  height  of  fifty 
yards,  when  roaring  and  rumbling  up  after  me  in  the 
most  tumultuous  and  terrible  manner,  came  so  dense  a 
hurricane  of  fire,  and  gravel,  and  burning  wood,  and 
blazing  metal,  and  mangled  limbs  that  my  very  heart 
sunk  within  me,  and  I  fell  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  trembling  with  terror.  Indeed,  I  now  perceived 
that  I  had  entirely  overdone  the  business,  and  that  the 
main  consequences  of  the  shock  were  yet  to  be  experi- 
enced. Accordingly,  in  less  than  a  second,  I  felt  all  the 
blood  in  my  body  rushing  to  my  temples,  and,  immedi- 
ately thereupon,  a  concussion,  which  I  shall  never  for- 
get, burst  abruptly  through  the  night,  and  seemed  to  rip 
the  very  firmament  asunder.  When  I  afterwards  had 
time  for  reflection,  I  did  not  fail  to  attribute  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  explosion,  as  regarded  myself,  to  its 
proper  cause — my  situation  directly  above  it,  and  in  the 
line  of  its  greatest  power.  But  at  the  time  I  thought 
only  of  preserving  my  life.  The  balloon  at  first  col- 
lapsed, then  furiously  expanded,  then  whirled  round 
and  round  with  sickening  velocity,  and  finally,  reeling 
and  staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  hurled  me  over  the 
rim  of  the  car,  and  left  me  dangling,  at  a  terrific  height, 
with  my  head  downward,  and  my  face  outward,  by  a 
piece  of  slender  cord  about  three  feet  in  length,  which 
hung  accidentally  through  a  crevice  near  the  bottom  of 
the  wicker-work,  and  in  which,  as  I  fell,  my  left  foot 
became  most  providentially  entangled.  It  is  impossible — 
utterly  impossible — to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
horror  of  my  situation.  I  gasped  convulsively  for  breath 
— a  shudder  resembling  a  fit  of  the  ague  agitated  every 
nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame — I  felt  my  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets — a  horrible  nausea  overwhelmed  me 
— and  at  length  I  lost  all  consciousness  in  a  swoon. 
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How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  must,  however,  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
time,  for  when  I  partially  recovered  the  sense  of  exist- 
ence, I  found  the  day  breaking,  the  balloon  at  a  pro- 
digious height  over  a  wilderness  of  ocean,  and  not  a 
trace  of  land  to  be  discovered  far  and  wide  within  the 
limits  of  the  vast  horizon.  My  sensations,  however, 
upon  thus  recovering,  were  by  no  means  so  replete 
with  agony  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Indeed, 
there  was  much  of  madness  in  the  calm  survey  which 
I  began  to  take  of  my  situation.  I  drew  up  to  my  eyes 
each  of  my  hands,  one  after  the  other,  and  wondered 
what  occurrence  could  have  given  rise  to  the  swelling 
of  the  veins,  and  the  horrible  blackness  of  the  finger 
nails.  I  afterwards  carefully  examined  my  head, 
shaking  it  repeatedly,  and  feeling  it  with  minute  atten- 
tion, until  I  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  that  it  was 
not  as  I  had  more  than  half  suspected,  larger  than  my 
balloon.  Then,  in  a  knowing  manner,  I  felt  in  both 
my  breeches  pockets,  and  missing  therefrom  a  set  of 
tablets  and  a  tooth-pick  case,  endeavored  to  account 
for  their  disappearance,  and,  not  being  able  to  do  so, 
felt  inexpressibly  chagrined.  It  now  occurred  to  me 
that  I  suffered  great  uneasiness  in  the  joint  of  my  left 
ankle,  and  a  dim  consciousness  of  my  situation  began  to 
glimmer  through  my  mind.  But,  strange  to  say,  I  was 
neither  astonished  nor  horror  stricken  I  If  I  felt  any 
emotion  at  all,  it  was  a  kind  of  chuckling  satisfaction 
at  the  cleverness  I  was  about  to  display  in  extricating 
myself  from  this  dilemma;  and  never  for  a  moment 
did  I  look  upon  my  ultimate  safety  as  a  question 
susceptible  of  doubt.  For  a  few  minutes  I  remained 
wrapped  in  the  profoundest  meditation.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  frequently  compressing  my  lips, 
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putting  my  forefinger  to  the  side  of  my  nose,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  other  gesticulations  and  grimaces  common  to 
men  who,  at  ease  in  their  arm-chairs,  meditate  upon 
matters  of  intricacy  or  importance.  Having,  as  I 
thought,  sufficiently  collected  my  ideas,  I  now,  with 
great  caution  and  deliberation,  put  my  hands  behind 
my  back,  and  unfastened  the  large  iron  buckle  which 
belonged  to  the  waistband  of  my  pantaloons.  This 
buckle  had  three  teeth,  which,  being  somewhat  rusty, 
turned  with  great  difficulty  on  their  axis.  I  brought 
them,  however,  after  some  trouble,  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  of  the  buckle,  and  was  glad  to  find  them  remain 
firm  in  that  position.  Holding  within  my  teeth,  the 
instrument  thus  obtained,  I  now  proceeded  to  untie  the 
knot  of  my  cravat.  I  had  to  rest  several  times  before 
I  could  accomplish  this  manoeuvre,  but  it  was  at  length 
accomplished.  To  one  end  of  the  cravat  I  then  made 
fast  the  buckle,  and  the  other  end  I  tied,  for  greater 
security,  tightly  around  my  wrist.  Drawing  now  my 
body  upwards,  with  a  prodigious  exertion  of  muscular 
force,  I  succeeded  at  the  very  first  trial,  in  throwing  the 
buckle  over  the  car,  and  entangling  it,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, in  the  circular  rim  of  the  wicker-work. 

My  body  was  now  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the 
car  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees;  but  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  I  was  therefore  only 
forty-five  degrees  below  the  perpendicular.  So  far 
from  it,  I  still  lay  nearly  level  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon;  for  the  change  of  situation  which  I  had 
acquired  had  forced  the  bottom  of  the  car  considerably 
outward  from  my  position,  which  was  accordingly  one 
of  the  most  imminent  peril.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  when  I  fell,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  car,  if  I  had  fallen  with  my  face  turned  towards 
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the  balloon,  instead  of  turned  outwardly  from  it  as  it 
actually  was — or  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  cord  by 
which  I  was  suspended  had  chanced  to  hang  over  the 
upper  edge,  instead  of  through  a  crevice  near  the  bottom 
of  the  car — I  say  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  in 
either  of  these  supposed  cases  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  accomplish  even  as  much  as  I  had  now  accomplished, 
and  the  disclosures  now  made  would  have  been  utterly 
lost  to  posterity.  I  had  therefore  every  reason  to  be 
grateful ;  although  in  point  of  fact  I  was  still  too  stupid 
to  be  anything  at  all,  and  hung  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  that  extraordinary  manner,  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  further  exertion,  and  in  a  singularly 
tranquil  state  of  idiotic  enjoyment.  But  this  feeling  did 
not  fail  to  die  rapidly  away,  and  thereunto  succeeded 
horror  and  dismay,  and  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness  and 
ruin.  In  fact  the  blood  so  long  accumulating  in  the 
vessels  of  my  head  and  throat,  and  which  had  hitherto 
buoyed  up  my  spirits  with  delirium,  had  now  begun  to 
retire  within  their  proper  channels,  and  the  distinctness 
which  was  thus  added  to  my  perception  of  the  danger 
merely  served  to  deprive  me  of  the  self-possession,  and 
courage  to  encounter  it.  But  this  weakness  was,  luckily 
for  me,  of  no  very  long  duration.  In  good  time  came 
to  my  rescue  the  spirit  of  despair,  and,  with  frantic 
cries  and  struggles  I  jerked  my  way  bodily  upwards, 
till,  at  length,  clutching  with  a  vice-like  grip  the  long- 
desired  rim,  I  writhed  my  person  over  it,  and  fell  head- 
long and  shuddering  within  the  car. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  afterward  that  I  re- 
covered myself  sufficiently  to  attend  to  the  ordinary 
cares  of  the  balloon.  I  then,  however,  examined  it 
with  attention,  and  found  it,  to  my  great  relief,  unin- 
jured. My  implements  were  all  safe,  and,  fortunately, 
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I  had  lost  neither  ballast  nor  provisions.  Indeed,  I  had 
so  well  secured  them  in  their  places,  that  such  an  acci- 
dent was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Looking  at  my 
watch,  I  found  it  six  o'clock.  I  was  still  rapidly  ascend- 
ing, and  the  barometer  gave  a  present  altitude  of  three 
and  three-quarter  miles.  Immediately  beneath  me  in 
the  ocean  lay  a  small  black  object,  slightly  oblong  in 
shape,  seemingly  about  the  size  of  a  domino,  and  in 
every  respect  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  one  of 
those  toys.  Bringing  my  telescope  to  bear  upon  it, 
I  plainly  discerned  it  to  be  a  British  ninety-four  gun 
ship,  close-hauled,  and  pitching  heavily  in  the  sea,  with 
her  head  to  the  W.  S.  "W.  Besides  this  ship,  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  ocean,  and  the  sky,  and  the  sun,  which 
had  long  arisen. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  I  should  explain  to  your 
Excellencies  the  object  of  my  voyage.  Your  Excel- 
lencies will  bear  in  mind  that  distressed  circumstances 
in  Rotterdam  had  at  length  driven  me  to  the  resolution 
of  committing  suicide.  It  was  not,  however,  that  to  life 
itself  I  had  any  positive  disgust,  but  that  I  was  harassed 
beyond  endurance  by  the  adventitious  miseries  attend- 
ing my  situation.  In  this  state  of  mind,  wishing  to  live, 
yet  wearied  with  life,  the  treatise  at  the  stall  of  the 
bookseller,  backed  by  the  opportune  discovery  of  my 
cousin  of  Nantz,  opened  a  resource  to  my  imagination. 
I  then  finally  made  up  my  mind,  I  determined  to  depart, 
yet  live — to  leave  the  world,  yet  continue  to  exist — in 
short,  to  drop  enigmas,  I  resolved,  let  what  would  ensue, 
to  force  a  passage,  if  I  could,  to  the  moon.  Now  lest  I 
should  be  supposed  more  of  a  madman  than  I  actually 
am,  I  will  detail  as  well  as  I  am  able  the  considerations 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  an  achievement  of  this 
nature,  although  without  doubt  difficult  and  fall  of 
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danger,  was  not  absolutely  to  a  bold  spirit  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  possible. 

The  moon's  actual  distance  from  the  earth  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Now  the  mean  or  aver- 
age interval  between  the  centres  of  the  two  planets  is 
59.9643  of  the  earth's  equatorial  radii,  or  only  about 
237,000  miles.  I  say  the  mean  or  average  interval ; — 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  form  of  the 
moon's  orbit  being  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  0.05484  of  the  major  semi-axis  of 
the  ellipse  itself,  and  the  earth's  centre  being  situated 
in  its  focus,  if  I  could  in  any  manner  contrive  to  meet 
the  moon  in  its  perigee,  the  above-mentioned  distance 
would  be  materially  diminished.  But  to  say  nothing 
at  present  of  this  possibility,  it  was  very  certain  that, 
at  all  events,  from  the  237,000  miles  I  would  have  to 
deduct  the  radius  of  the  earth,  say  4000,  and  the  radius 
of  the  moon,  say  1080,  in  all  5080,  leaving  an  actual 
interval  to  be  traversed  under  average  circumstances  of 
231,920  miles.  Now  this,  I  reflected,  was  no  very  extra- 
ordinary distance.  Traveling  on  the  land  has  been 
repeatedly  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per 
hour  ;  and  indeed  a  much  greater  speed  may  be  antici- 
pated. But  even  at  this  velocity  it  would  take  me  no 
more  than  161  days  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
There  were,  however,  many  particulars  inducing  me  to 
believe  that  my  average  rate  of  traveling  might  possibly 
very  much  exceed  that  of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  and, 
as  these  considerations  did  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  my  mind,  I  will  mention  them  more 
fully  hereafter. 

The  next  point  to  be  regarded  was  one  of  far  greater 
importance.  From  indications  afforded  by  the  baro- 
meter, we  find  that  in  ascensions  from  the  surface  of  the 
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earth  we  have  at  the  height  of  1000  feet  left  below  us 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  mass  of  atmospheric 
air ;  that  at  10,600,  we  have  ascended  through  nearly 
one-third ;  and  that  at  18,000,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
elevation  of  Cotopaxi,  we  have  surmounted  one-half 
the  material,  or,  at  all  events,  one-half  the  ponderable 
body  of  air  incumbent  upon  our  globe.  It  is  also  cal- 
culated that  at  an  altitude  not  exceeding  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  earth's  diameter — that  is,  not  exceeding 
eighty  miles — the  rarefaction  would  be  so  excessive 
that  animal  life  could  in  no  manner  be  sustained,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  most  delicate  means  we  possess  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
inadequate  to  assure  us  of  its  existence.  But  I  did  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  these  latter  calculations  are 
founded  altogether  on  our  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  air  and  the  mechanical  laws  regulating 
its  dilation  and  compression  in  what  may  be  called, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
earth  itself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  animal  life  is  and  must  be  essentially 
incapable  of  modification  at  any  given  unattainable 
distance  from  the  surface.  Now  all  such  reasoning,  and 
from  such  data,  must  of  course  be  simply  analogical. 
The  greatest  height  ever  reached  by  man  was  that  of 
25,000  feet,  attained  in  the  aeronautic  expedition  of 
Messieurs  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot.  This  is  a  moderate 
altitude,  even  when  compared  with  the  eighty  miles  in 
question ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
subject  admitted  room  for  doubt,  and  great  latitude  for 
speculation. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  an  ascension  being  made  to 
any  given  altitude,  the  ponderable  quantity  of  air 
surmounted  in  any  farther  ascension  is  by  no  means 
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in  proportion  to  the  additional  height  ascended  (as 
may  be  plainly  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  before), 
but  in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  ascend  as  high  as  we  may,  we  cannot, 
literally  speaking,  arrive  at  a  limit  beyond  which  no 
atmosphere  is  to  be  found.  It  must  exist,  I  argued; 
although  it  may  exist  in  a  state  of  infinite  rarefaction. 

On  the  other  hand  I  was  aware  that  arguments 
have  not  been  wanting  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  real 
and  definite  limit  to  the  atmosphere,  beyond  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  air  whatsoever.  But  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  left  out  of  view  by  those  who 
contend  for  such  a  limit,  seemed  to  me,  although  no 
positive  refutation  of  their  creed,  still  a  point  worthy 
very  serious  investigation.  On  comparing  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  arrivals  of  Encke's  comet  at  its 
perihelion,  after  giving  credit  in  the  most  exact  man- 
ner for  all  the  disturbances  due  to  the  attractions  of 
the  planets,  it  appears  that  the  periods  are  gradually 
diminishing;  that  is  to  say,  the  major  axis  of  the 
comet's  ellipse  is  growing  shorter,  in  a  slow  but  perfectly 
regular  decrease.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to 
be  the  case,  if  we  suppose  a  resistance  experienced  from 
the  comet  from  an  extremely  rare  ethereal  medium 
pervading  the  regions  of  its  orbit.  For  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  medium  must,  in  retarding  the  comet's 
velocity,  increase  its  centripetal  by  weakening  its 
centrifugal  force.  In  other  words,  the  sun's  attraction 
would  be  constantly  attaining  greater  power,  and  the 
comet  would  be  drawn  nearer  at  every  revolution. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the 
variation  in  question.  But  again,  the  real  diameter  of 
the  same  comet's  nebulosity  is  observed  to  contract 
rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  sun,  and  dilate  with  equal 
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rapidity  in  its  departure  toward  its  aphelion.  Was  I 
not  justifiable  in  supposing,  with  M.  Valz,  that  this 
apparent  condensation  of  volume  has  its  origin  in  the 
compression  of  the  same  ethereal  medium  I  have  spoken 
of  before,  and  which  is  dense  in  proportion  to  its 
vicinity  to  the  sun?  The  lenticular-shaped  phenom- 
enon, also  called  the  zodiacal  light,  was  a  matter 
worthy  of  attention.  This  radiance,  so  apparent  in 
the  tropics,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
meteoric  lustre,  extends  from  the  horizon  obliquely 
upwards,  and  follows  generally  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  equator.  It  appeared  to  me  evidently  in  the 
nature  of  a  rare  atmosphere  extending  from  the  sun 
outwards  beyond  the  orbit  of  Venus  at  least,  and  I 
believed  indefinitely  farther.*  Indeed,  this  medium  I 
could  not  suppose  confined  to  the  path  of  the  comet's 
ellipse,  or  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun. 
It  was  easy,  on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  it  pervading 
the  entire  regions  of  our  planetary  system,  condensed 
into  what  we  call  atmosphere  at  the  planets  themselves, 
and  perhaps  at  some  of  them  modified  by  considerations 
purely  geological ;  that  is  to  say,  modified  or  varied  in 
its  proportions  (or  absolute  nature)  by  matters  volatil- 
ized from  the  respective  orbs. 

Having  adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  had  little 
further  hesitation.  Granting  that  on  my  passage  I 
should  meet  with  atmosphere  essentially  the  same  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  conceived  that,  by  means  of 
the  very  ingenious  apparatus  of  M.  Grimm,  I  should 
readily  be  enabled  to  condense  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  This  would  remove 
the  chief  obstacle  in  a  journey  to  the  moon.  I  had 

*  The  zodiacal  light  is  probably  what  the  ancients  called  Trdbes.    Emir 
cant  Trabes  quos  docos  vacant. — Pliny,  lib.  2,  p.  26. 
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indeed  spent  some  money  and  great  labor  in  adapting 
the  apparatus  to  the  object  intended,  and  confidently 
looked  forward  to  its  successful  application,  if  I  could 
manage  to  complete  the  voyage  within  any  reasonable 
period.  This  brings  me  back  to  the  rate  at  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  travel. 

It  is  true  that  balloons  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
ascensions  from  the  earth  are  known  to  rise  with  a 
velocity  comparatively  moderate.  Now  the  power  of 
elevation  lies  altogether  in  the  superior  gravity  of  the 
atmospheric  air  compared  with  the  gas  in  the  balloon ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  does  not  appear  probable  that,  as 
the  balloon  acquires  altitude,  and  consequently  arrives 
successively  in  atmospheric  strata  of  densities  rapidly 
diminishing — I  say  it  does  not  appear  at  all  reasonable 
that  in  this  its  progress  upward,  the  original  velocity 
should  be  accelerated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  not 
aware  that  in  any  recorded  ascension  a  diminution  had 
been  proved  to  be  apparent  in  the  absolute  rate  of  ascent ; 
although  such  should  have  been  the  case,  if  on  account 
of  nothing  else,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  gas  through 
balloons  ill-constructed,  and  varnished  with  no  better 
material  than  the  ordinary  varnish.  It  seemed  there- 
fore that  the  effect  of  such  escape  was  only  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  acceleration  attained 
in  the  diminishing  of  the  balloon's  distance  from  the 
gravitating  centre.  I  now  considered  that,  provided 
in  my  passage  I  found  the  medium  I  had  imagined, 
and  provided  it  should  prove  to  be  essentially  what  we 
denominate  atmospheric  air,  it  could  make  compara- 
tively little  difference  at  what  extreme  state  of  rarefac- 
tion I  should  discover  it — that  is  to  say,  in  regard 
to  my  power  of  ascending — for  the  gas  in  the  balloon 
would  not  only  be  itself  subject  to  similar  rarefaction 
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(in  proportion  to  the  occurrence  of  which,  I  could 
suffer  an  escape  of  so  much  as  would  be  requisite 
to  prevent  explosion),  but  being  what  it  was,  would, 
at  all  events,  continue  specifically  lighter  than  any 
compound  whatever,  of  mere  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
Thus  there  was  a  chance — in  fact  there  was  a  strong 
probability — that,  at  no  epoch  of  my  ascent,  I  should 
reach  a  point  where  the  united  weights  of  my  immense 
balloon,  the  inconceivably  rare  gas  within  it,  the  car, 
and  its  contents,  should  equal  the  weight  of  the  mass  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  displaced;  and  this  will  be 
readily  understood  as  the  sole  condition  upon  which 
my  upward  flight  would  be  arrested.  But  if  this  point 
were  even  attained,  I  could  dispense  with  ballast  and 
other  weight  to  the  amount  of  nearly  300  pounds.  In 
the  meantime,  the  force  of  gravitation  would  be  con- 
stantly diminishing,  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances,  and  so,  with  a  velocity  prodigiously  accele- 
rating, I  should  at  length  arrive  in  those  distant  regions 
where  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  would  be  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  moon. 

There  was  another  difficulty,  however,  which  occa- 
sioned me  some  little  disquietude.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that,  in  balloon  ascensions  to  any  considerable 
height,  besides  the  pain  attending  respiration,  great 
uneasiness  is  experienced  about  the  head  and  body, 
often  accompanied  with  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and 
other  symptoms  of  an  alarming  kind,  and  growing 
more  and  more  inconvenient  in  proportion  to  the 
altitude  attained.*  This  was  a  reflection  of  a  nature 


*  Since  the  original  publication  of  Hans  Pfaall,  I  find  that  Mr.  Green,  of 
Nassau-balloon  notoriety,  and  other  late  aeronauts  deny  the  assertions  of 
Humboldt  in  this  respect,  and  speak  of  a  decreasing  inconvenience, — pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  theory  here  urged. 
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somewhat  startling.  Was  it  not  probable  that  these 
symptoms  would  increase  until  terminated  by  death 
itself?  I  finally  thought  not.  Their  origin  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  progressive  removal  of  the  customary 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  consequent  distension  of  the  superficial  blood- 
vessels— not  in  any  positive  disorganization  of  the 
animal  system,  as  in  the  case  of  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, where  the  atmospheric  density  is  chemically  insuffi- 
cient for  the  due  renovation  of  blood  in  a  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Unless  for  default  of  this  renovation,  I  could 
see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  life  could  not  be  sus- 
tained even  in  a  vacuum ;  for  the  expansion  and  com- 
pression of  chest,  commonly  called  breathing,  is  action 
purely  muscular,  and  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  of  respi- 
ration. In  a  word,  I  conceived  that,  as  the  body  should 
become  habituated  to  the  want  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
these  sensations  of  pain  would  gradually  diminish — and 
to  endure  them  while  they  continued,  I  relied  with  con- 
fidence upon  the  iron  hardihood  of  my  constitution. 

Thus,  may  it  please  your  Excellencies,  I  have  de- 
tailed some,  though  by  no  means  all,  the  considerations 
which  led  me  to  form  the  project  of  a  lunar  voyage. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  an 
attempt  so  apparently  audacious  in  conception,  and 
at  all  events,  so  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind. 

Having  attained  the  altitude  before  mentioned — that 
is  to  say,  three  miles  and  three-quarters — I  threw  out 
from  the  car  a  quantity  of  feathers,  and  found  that 
I  still  ascended  with  sufficient  rapidity;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  necessity  for  discharging  any  ballast.  I 
was  glad  of  this,  for  I  wished  to  retain  with  me  as 
much  weight  as  I  could  carry,  for  the  obvious  reason 
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that  I  could  not  be  positive  either  about  the  gravitation 
or  the  atmospheric  density  of  the  moon.  I  as  yet 
suffered  no  bodily  inconvenience,  breathing  with  great 
freedom,  and  feeling  no  pain  whatever  in  the  head. 
The  cat  was  lying  very  demurely  upon  my  coat,  which 
I  had  taken  off,  and  eyeing  the  pigeons  with  an  air 
of  nonchalance.  These  latter,  being  tied  by  the  leg  to 
prevent  their  escape,  were  busily  employed  in  picking 
up  some  grains  of  rice  scattered  for  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  car. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock  the  barometer 
showed  an  elevation  of  26,400  feet,  or  five  miles  to  a 
fraction.  The  prospect  seemed  unbounded.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  easily  calculated  by  means  of  spherical 
geometry  how  great  an  extent  of  the  earth's  area  I 
beheld.  The  convex  surface  of  any  segment  of  a 
sphere  is,  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  sphere  itself,  as 
the  versed  sine  of  the  segment  to  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere.  Now  in  my  case,  the  versed  sine — that  is  to 
say,  the  thickness  of  the  segment  beneath  me — was 
about  equal  to  my  elevation,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
point  of  sight  above  the  surface.  "As  five  miles, 
then,  to  eight  thousand,"  would  express  the  proportion 
of  the  earth's  area  as  seen  by  me.  In  other  words,  I 
beheld  as  much  as  a  sixteen-hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  sea  appeared  unruf- 
fled as  a  mirror,  although,  by  means  of  the  telescope  I 
could  perceive  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation. 
The  ship  was  no  longer  visible,  having  drifted  away 
apparently  to  the  eastward.  I  now  began  to  experi- 
ence at  intervals  severe  pain  in  the  head,  especially 
about  the  ears — still,  however,  breathing  with  tolerable 
freedom.  The  cat  and  pigeons  seemed  to  suffer  no 
inconvenience  whatsoever. 
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At  twenty  minutes  before  seven  the  balloon  entered 
a  long  series  of  dense  cloud,  which  put  me  to  great 
trouble  by  damaging  my  condensing  apparatus,  and 
wetting  me  to  the  skin.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  singu- 
lar rencontre,  for  I  had  not  believed  it  possible  that  a 
cloud  of  this  nature  could  be  sustained  at  so  great  an 
elevation.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  throw  out 
two  five-pound  pieces  of  ballast,  reserving  still  a  weight 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  Upon  so  doing, 
I  soon  rose  above  the  difficulty,  and  perceived  immedi- 
ately that  I  had  obtained  a  great  increase  in  my  rate 
of  ascent.  In  a  few  seconds  after  my  leaving  the 
cloud  a  flash  of  vivid  lightning  shot  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  and  caused  it  to  kindle  up  throughout 
its  vast  extent,  like  a  mass  of  ignited  charcoal.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 
No  fancy  may  picture  the  sublimity  which  might  have 
been  exhibited  by  a  similar  phenomenon  taking  place 
amid  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Hell  itself  might 
then  have  found  a  fitting  image.  Even  as  it  was,  my 
hair  stood  on  end,  while  I  gazed  afar  down  within  the 
yawning  abysses,  letting  imagination  descend,  and  stalk 
about  in  the  strange  vaulted  halls,  and  ruddy  gulfs, 
and  red  ghastly  chasms  of  the  hideous  and  unfathom- 
able fire.  I  had  indeed  made  a  narrow  escape.  Had 
the  balloon  remained  a  very  short  while  longer  within 
the  cloud — that  is  to  say,  had  not  the  inconvenience 
of  getting  wet  determined  me  to  discharge  the  bal- 
last— my  destruction  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
been  the  consequence.  Such  perils,  although  little 
considered,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  which  must  be 
encountered  in  balloons.  I  had  by  this  time,  however, 
attained  too  great  an  elevation  to  be  any  longer  uneasy 
on  this  head. 
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I  was  now  rising  rapidly,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the 
barometer  indicated  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  nine 
miles  and  a  half.  I  began  to  find  great  difficulty  in 
drawing  my  breath.  My  head,  too,  was  excessively 
painful;  and  having  felt  for  some  time  a  moisture 
about  my  cheeks,  I  at  length  discovered  it  to  be  blood, 
which  was  oozing  quite  fast  from  the  drums  of  my 
ears.  My  eyes,  also,  gave  me  great  uneasiness.  Upon 
passing  the  hand  over  them  they  seemed  to  have  pro- 
truded from  their  sockets  in  no  inconsiderable  degree ; 
and  all  objects  in  the  car,  and  even  the  balloon  itself, 
appeared  distorted  to  my  vision.  These  symptoms 
were  more  than  I  had  expected,  and  occasioned  me 
some  alarm.  At  this  juncture,  very  imprudently,  and 
without  consideration,  I  threw  out  from  the  car  three 
five-pound  pieces  of  ballast.  The  accelerated  rate  of 
ascent  thus  obtained  carried  me  too  rapidly,  and  with- 
out sufficient  gradation,  into  a  highly  rarefied  stratum 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  result  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  my  expedition  and  to  myself.  I  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  spasm  which  lasted  for  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  even  when  this  in  a  measure  ceased,  I 
could  catch  my  breath  only  at  long  intervals  and  in  a 
gasping  manner,  bleeding  all  the  while  copiously  at 
the  nose  and  ears,  and  even  slightly  at  the  eyes.  The 
pigeons  appeared  distressed  in  the  extreme,  and  strug- 
gled to  escape ;  while  the  cat  mewed  piteously,  and,  with 
her  tongue  hanging  out  of  her  mouth,  staggered  to 
and  fro  in  the  car  as  if  under  the  influence  of  poison. 
I  now  too  late  discovered  the  great  rashness  of  which 
I  had  been  guilty  in  discharging  the  ballast,  and  my 
agitation  was  excessive.  I  anticipated  nothing  less 
than  death,  and  death  in  a  few  minutes.  The  physi- 
cal suffering  I  underwent  contributed  also  to  render  me 
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nearly  incapable  of  making  any  exertion  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  life.  I  had,  indeed,  little  power  of 
reflection  left,  and  the  violence  of  the  pain  in  my  head 
seemed  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  Thus  I  found 
that  my  senses  would  shortly  give  way  altogether,  and 
I  had  already  clutched  one  of  the  valve  ropes  with  the 
view  of  attempting  a  descent,  when  the  recollection  of 
the  trick  I  had  played  the  three  creditors,  and  the 
possible  consequences  to  myself,  should  I  return,  opera- 
ted to  deter  me  for  the  moment.  I  lay  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car  and  endeavored  to  collect  my  facul- 
ties. In  this  I  so  far  succeeded  as  to  determine  upon 
the  experiment  of  losing  blood.  Having  no  lancet, 
however,  I  was  constrained  to  perform  the  operation 
in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  opening  a  vein  in  my  left  arm,  with  the  blade 
of  my  penknife.  The  blood  had  hardly  commenced 
flowing  when  I  experienced  a  sensible  relief,  and  by 
the  time  I  had  lost  about  half  a  moderate  basinful, 
most  of  the  worst  symptoms  had  abandoned  me  entirely. 
I  nevertheless  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attempt 
getting  on  my  feet  immediately ;  but,  having  tied  up 
my  arm  as  well  as  I  could,  I  lay  still  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  arose, 
and  found  myself  freer  from  absolute  pain  of  any  kind 
than  I  had  been  during  the  last  hour  and  a  quarter 
of  my  ascension.  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  however, 
was  diminished  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  I  found 
that  it  would  soon  be  positively  necessary  to  make  use 
of  my  condenser.  In  the  meantime,  looking  towards 
the  cat,  who  was  again  snugly  stowed  away  upon  my 
coat,  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that  she 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  my  indisposition  to  bring 
into  light  a  litter  of  three  little  kittens.  This  was  an 
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addition  to  the  number  of  passengers  on  my  part  altogether 
unexpected ;  but  I  was  pleased  at  the  occurrence.  It 
would  afford  me  a  chance  of  bringing  to  a  kind  of  test 
the  truth  of  a  surmise,  which  more  than  anything  else, 
had  influenced  me  in  attempting  this  ascension.  I  had 
imagined  that  the  habitual  endurance  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  the  cause,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  pain  attending  animal  existence  at  a 
distance  above  the  surface.  Should  the  kittens  be  found 
to  suffer  uneasiness  in  an  equal  degree  urith  their  mother, 
I  must  consider  my  theory  in  fault,  but  a  failure  to  do 
so  I  should  look  upon  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  my 
idea. 

By  eight  o'clock  I  had  actually  attained  an  elevation 
of  seventeen  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Thus  it  seemed  to  me  evident  that  my  rate  of  ascent 
was  not  only  on  the  increase,  but  that  the  progression 
would  have  been  apparent  in  a  slight  degree  even  had  I 
not  discharged  the  ballast  which  I  did.  The  pains  in 
my  head  and  ears  returned,  at  intervals,  with  violence, 
and  I  still  continued  to  bleed  occasionally  at  the  nose ; 
but  upon  the  whole  I  suffered  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  I  breathed,  however,  at  every 
moment  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and  each  in- 
halation was  attended  with  a  troublesome  spasmodic 
action  of  the  chest.  I  now  unpacked  the  condensing 
apparatus,  and  got  it  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  view  of  the  earth  at  this  period  of  my  ascension 
was  beautiful  indeed.  To  the  westward,  the  north- 
ward, and  the  southward,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  lay  a 
boundless  sheet  of  apparently  unruffled  ocean,  which 
every  moment  gained  a  deeper  and  deeper  tint  of  blue. 
At  a  vast  distance  to  the  eastward,  although  perfectly 
discernible,  extended  the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  the 
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entire  Atlantic  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Of  individual  edifices  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered, 
and  the  proudest  cities  of  mankind  had  utterly  faded 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  mainly  astonished  me  in  the  appearance  of 
things  below,  was  the  seeming  concavity  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  I  had  thoughtlessly  enough  expected  to 
see  its  real  convexity  become  evident  as  I  ascended ; 
but  a  very  little  reflection  sufficed  to  explain  the  discrep- 
ancy. A  line  dropped  from  my  position  perpendicularly 
to  the  earth  would  have  formed  the  perpendicular 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  base  would  have 
extended  from  the  right  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
hypothenuse  from  the  horizon  to  my  position.  But  my 
height  was  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  with  my 
prospect.  In  other  words,  the  base  and  hypothenuse  of 
the  supposed  triangle  would  in  my  case  have  been  so 
long,  when  compared  to  the  perpendicular,  that  the  two 
former  might  have  been  regarded  as  nearly  parallel. 
In  this  manner  the  horizon  of  the  aeronaut  appears 
always  to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  car.  But  as  the  point 
immediately  beneath  him  seems,  and  is,  at  a  great 
distance  below  him,  it  seems  of  course  also  at  a  great 
distance  below  the  horizon.  Hence  the  impression  of 
concavity ;  and  this  impression  must  remain  until  the 
elevation  shall  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  prospect, 
that  the  apparent  parallelism  of  the  base  and  hypoth- 
enuse disappears. 

The  pigeons  about  this  time  seeming  to  undergo  much 
suffering,  I  determined  upon  giving  them  their  liberty. 
I  first  untied  one  of  them,  a  beautiful  gray-mottled 
pigeon,  and  placed  him  upon  the  rim  of  the  wicker-work. 
He  appeared  extremely  uneasy,  looking  anxiously 
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around  him,  fluttering  his  wings  and  making  a  loud 
cooing  noise,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  trust  himself 
from  the  car.  I  took  him  up  at  last,  and  threw  him 
to  about  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  balloon.  He  made, 
however,  no  attempt  to  descend  as  I  had  expected, 
but  struggled  with  great  vehemence  to  get  back,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  very  shrill  and  piercing  cries.  He 
at  length  succeeded  in  regaining  his  former  station  on 
the  rim,  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  his  head  drop- 
ped upon  his  breast,  and  he  fell  dead  within  the  car. 
The  other  one  did  not  prove  so  unfortunate.  To 
prevent  his  following  the  example  of  his  companion,  and 
accomplishing  a  return,  I  threw  him  downwards  with  all 
my  force,  and  was  pleased  to  find  him  continue  his 
descent  with  great  velocity,  making  use  of  his  wings 
with  ease,  and  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  reached  home  in  safety.  Puss,  who  seemed  in  a  great 
measure  recovered  from  her  illness,  now  made  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  dead  bird,  and  then  went  to  sleep  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction.  Her  kittens  were  quite 
lively,  and  so  far  evinced  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
uneasiness. 

At  a  quarter-past  eight,  being  able  no  longer  to 
draw  breath  without  the  most  intolerable  pain,  I  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  adjust  around  the  car  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  condenser.  This  apparatus  will  re- 
quire some  little  explanation,  and  your  Excellencies 
will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  object,  in  the  first 
place,  was  to  surround  myself  and  car  entirely  with  a 
barricade  against  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  in 
which  I  was  existing,  with  the  intention  of  introducing 
within  this  barricade,  by  means  of  my  condenser,  a 
quantity  of  this  same  atmosphere  sufficiently  condensed 
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for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  With  this  object  in 
view  I  had  prepared  a  very  strong,  perfectly  air-tight, 
but  flexible  gum-elastic  bag.  In  this  bag,  which  was  of 
sufficient  dimensions,  the  entire  car  was  in  a  manner 
placed.  That  is  to  say,  it  (the  bag)  was  drawn  over 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  car,  up  its  sides,  and  so  on, 
along  the  outside  of  the  ropes,  to  the  upper  rim  or 
hoop  where  the  net-work  is  attached.  Having  pulled 
the  bag  up  in  this  way,  and  formed  a  complete 
enclosure  on  all  sides,  and  at  bottom,  it  was  now 
necessary  to  fasten  up  its  top  or  mouth,  by  passing  its 
material  over  the  hoop  of  the  net-work,  in  other 
words,  between  the  net-work  and  the  hoop.  But  if 
the  net-work  were  separated  from  the  hoop  to  admit 
this  passage,  what  was  to  sustain  the  car  in  the  mean- 
time? Now  the  net-work  was  not  permanently 
fastened  to  the  hoop,  but  attached  by  a  series  of 
running  loops  or  nooses.  I  therefore  undid  only  a 
few  of  these  loops  at  one  time,  leaving  the  car  sus- 
pended by  the  remainder.  Having  thus  inserted  a 
portion  of  the  cloth  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  bag, 
I  refastened  the  loops — not  to  the  hoop,  for  that 
would  have  been  impossible,  since  the  cloth  now 
intervened — but  to  a  series  of  large  buttons,  affixed 
to  the  cloth  itself,  about  three  feet  below  the  mouth 
of  the  bag;  the  intervals  between  the  buttons  having 
been  made  to  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  the 
loops.  This  done,  a  few  more  of  the  loops  were 
unfastened  from  the  rim,  a  further  portion  of  the 
cloth  introduced,  and  the  disengaged  loops  then  con- 
nected with  their  proper  buttons.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  to  insert  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  bag 
between  the  net-ivork  and  the  hoop.  It  is  evident  that 
the  hoop  would  now  drop  down  within  the  car, 
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while  the  whole  weight  of  the  car  itself,  with  all  its 
contents,  would  be  held  up  merely  by  the  strength  of 
the  buttons.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  an 
inadequate  dependence ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  so, 
for  the  buttons  were  not  only  very  strong  in  them- 
selves, but  so  close  together,  that  a  very  slight  portion 
of  the  whole  weight  was  supported  by  any  one  of  them. 
Indeed,  had  the  car  and  contents  been  three  times 
heavier  than  they  were,  I  should  not  have  been  at  all 
uneasy.  I  now  raised  up  the  hoop  again  within  the 
covering  of  gum-elastic,  and  propped  it  at  nearly  its 
former  height  by  means  of  three  light  poles  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  This  was  done,  of  course,  to  keep  the 
bag  distended  at  the  top,  and  to  preserve  the  lower 
part  of  the  net-work  in  its  proper  situation.  All  that 
now  remained  was  to  fasten  up  the  mouth  of  the 
enclosure ;  and  this  was  readily  accomplished  by  gather- 
ing the  folds  of  the  material  together,  and  twisting 
them  up  very  tightly  on  the  inside  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  stationary  tourniquet. 

In  the  sides  of  the  covering  thus  adjusted  round  the 
car  had  been  inserted  three  circular  panes  of  thick  but 
clear  glass,  through  which  I  could  see  without  difficulty 
around  me  in  every  horizontal  direction.  In  that 
portion  of  the  cloth  forming  the  bottom  was  likewise  a 
fourth  window,  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponding 
with  a  small  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  car  itself.  This 
enabled  me  to  see  perpendicularly  down,  but  having 
found  it  impossible  to  place  any  similar  contrivance 
overhead,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  closing 
up  the  opening  there,  and  the  consequent  wrinkles  in 
the  cloth,  I  could  expect  to  see  no  objects  situated 
directly  in  my  zenith.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of 
little  consequence ;  for  had  I  even  been  able  to  place  a 
Vol.  II.— 9. 
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window  at  top,  the  balloon  itself  would  have  prevented 
my  making  any  use  of  it. 

About  a  foot  below  one  of  the  side  windows  was  a 
circular  opening,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  fitted 
with  a  brass  rim  adapted  in  its  inner  edge  to  the  wind- 
ings of  a  screw.  In  this  rim  was  screwed  the  large 
tube  of  the  condenser,  the  body  of  the  machine  being, 
of  course,  within  the  chamber  of  gum-elastic.  Through 
this  tube  a  quantity  of  the  rare  atmosphere  circum- 
jacent being  drawn  by  means  of  a  vacuum  created  in  the 
body  of  the  machine,  was  thence  discharged,  in  a  state 
of  condensation,  to  mingle  with  the  thin  air  already  in 
the  chamber.  This  operation  being  repeated  several 
times,  at  length  filled  the  chamber  with  atmosphere 
proper  for  all  the  purposes  of  respiration.  But  in  so 
confined  a  space  it  would  in  a  short  time  necessarily 
become  foul  and  unfit  for  use  from  the  frequent  contact 
with  the  lungs.  It  was  then  ejected  by  a  small  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car,  the  dense  air  readily  sinking 
into  the  thinner  atmosphere  below.  To  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  making  a  total  vacuum  at  any  moment 
within  the  chamber,  this  purification  was  never  accom- 
plished all  at  once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  valve 
being  opened  only  for  a  few  seconds,  then  closed  again, 
until  one  or  two  strokes  from  the  pump  of  the  condenser 
had  supplied  the  place  of  the  atmosphere  ejected.  For 
the  sake  of  experiment  I  had  put  the  cat  and  kittens  in 
a  small  basket,  and  suspended  it  outside  the  car  to  a 
button  at  the  bottom,  close  by  the  valve,  through  which 
I  could  feed  them  at  any  moment  when  necessary.  I 
did  this  at  some  little  risk,  and  before  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  chamber,  by  reaching  under  the  car  with  one  of 
the  poles  before  mentioned,  to  which  a  hook  had  been 
attached.  As  soon  as  dense  air  was  admitted  in  the 
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chamber,  the  hoop  and  poles  became  unnecessary ;  the 
expansion  of  the  enclosed  atmosphere  powerfully  dis- 
tending the  gum-elastic. 

By  the  time  I  had  fully  completed  these  arrange- 
ments and  filled  the  chamber  as  explained,  it  wanted 
only  ten  minutes  of  nine  o'clock.  During  the  whole 
period  of  my  being  thus  employed  I  endured  the  most 
terrible  distress  from  difficulty  of  respiration ;  and 
bitterly  did  I  repent  the  negligence,  or  rather  fool- 
hardiness,  of  which  I  had  been  guilty,  of  putting  off 
to  the  last  moment  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 
But  having  at  length  accomplished  it,  I  soon  began 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  my  invention.  Once  again  I 
breathed  with  perfect  freedom  and  ease — and  indeed 
why  should  I  not?  I  was  also  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  myself  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  the 
violent  pains  which  had  hitherto  tormented  me.  A 
slight  headache,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  full- 
ness or  distension  about  the  wrists,  the  ankles,  and  the 
throat,  was  nearly  all  of  which  I  had  now  to  complain. 
Thus  it  seemed  evident  that  a  greater  part  of  the  un- 
easiness attending  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure 
had  actually  worn  off,  as  I  had  expected,  and  that  much 
of  the  pain  endured  for  the  last  two  hours  should  have 
been  attributed  altogether  to  the  effects  of  a  deficient 
respiration. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock — that  is  to 
say,  a  short  time  prior  to  my  closing  up  the  mouth  of 
the  chamber — the  mercury  attained  its  limit,  or  ran 
down  in  the  barometer,  which,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
was  one  of  an  extended  construction.  It  then  indi- 
cated an  altitude  on  my  part  of  132,000  feet,  or  five 
and  twenty  miles,  and  I  consequently  surveyed  at  that 
time  an  extent  of  the  earth's  area  amounting  to  no 
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less  than  the  three  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  its 
entire  superficies.  .At  nine  o'clock  I  had  again  lost 
sight  of  land  to  the  eastward,  but  not  before  I  became 
aware  that  the  balloon  was  drifting  rapidly  to  the 
N.N.W.  The  ocean  beneath  me  still  retained  its  appar- 
ent concavity,  although  my  view  was  often  interrupted 
by  the  masses  of  cloud  which  floated  to  and  fro. 

At  half  past  nine  I  tried  the  experiment  of  throwing 
out  a  handful  of  feathers  through  the  valve.  They  did 
not  float  as  I  had  expected ;  but  dropped  down  perpen- 
dicularly, like  a  bullet,  en  masse,  and  with  the  greatest 
velocity,  being  out  of  sight  in  a  very  few  seconds.  I  did 
not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon ;  not  being  able  to  believe  that  my  rate  of 
ascent  had,  of  a  sudden,  met  with  so  prodigious  an  ac- 
celeration. But  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  now  far  too  rare  to  sustain  even  the 
feathers ;  that  they  actually  fell,  as  they  appeared  to 
do,  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  that  I  had  been  surprised 
by  the  united  velocities  of  their  descent  and  my  own 
elevation. 

By  ten  o'clock  I  found  that  I  had  very  little  to 
occupy  my  immediate  attention.  Affairs  went  on 
swimmingly,  and  I  believed  the  balloon  to  be  going 
upwards  with  a  speed  increasing  momently,  although 
I  had  no  longer  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
gression of  the  increase.  I  suffered  no  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness of  any  kind,  and  enjoyed  better  spirits  than  I  had 
at  any  period  since  my  departure  from  Rotterdam  j 
busying  myself  now  in  examining  the  state  of  my 
various  apparatus,  and  now  in  regenerating  the  atmos- 
phere within  the  chamber.  This  latter  point  I  deter- 
mined to  attend  to  at  regular  intervals  of  forty  minutes, 
more  on  account  of  the  preservation  of  my  health, 
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than  from  so  frequent  a  renovation  being  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  meanwhile  I  could  not  help  making 
anticipations.  Fancy  reveled  in  the  wild  and  dreamy 
regions  of  the  moon.  Imagination,  feeling  herself  for 
once  unshackled,  roamed  at  will  among  the  ever-chang- 
ing wonders  of  a  shadowy  and  unstable  land.  Now 
there  were  hoary  and  time-honored  forests,  and  craggy 
precipices,  and  waterfalls  tumbling  with  a  loud  noise 
into  abysses  without  a  bottom.  Then  I  came  suddenly 
into  still  noonday  solitudes,  where  no  wind  of  heaven 
ever  intruded,  and  where  vast  meadows  of  poppies,  and 
slender,  lily-looking  flowers  spread  themselves  out  a 
weary  distance,  all  silent  and  motionless  forever.  Then, 
again,  I  journeyed  far  down  away  into  another  country, 
where  it  was  all  one  dim  and  vague  lake,  with  a 
boundary-line  of  clouds.  But  fancies  such  as  these 
were  not  the  sole  possessors  of  my  brain.  Horrors  of 
a  nature  most  stern  and  most  appalling  would  too  fre- 
quently obtrude  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  shake 
the  innermost  depths  of  my  soul  with  the  bare  suppo- 
sition of  their  possibility.  Yet  I  would  not  suffer  my 
thoughts  for  any  length  of  time  to  dwell  upon  these 
latter  speculations,  rightly  judging  the  real  and  palpa- 
ble dangers  of  the  voyage  sufficient  for  my  undivided 
attention. 

At  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  being  engaged  in  regenerating 
the  atmosphere  within  the  chamber,  I  took  that 
opportunity  of  observing  the  cat  and  kittens  through 
the  valve.  The  cat  herself  appeared  to  suffer  again 
very  much,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  her 
uneasiness  chiefly  to  a  difficulty  in  breathing ;  but  my 
experiment  with  the  kittens  had  resulted  very  strangely. 
I  had  expected,  of  course,  to  see  them  betray  a  sense 
of  pain,  although  in  a  less  degree  than  their  mother ; 
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and  this  would  have  been  sufficient  to  confirm  my 
opinion  concerning  the  habitual  endurance  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  But  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  them, 
upon  close  examination,  evidently  enjoying  a  high  de- 
gree of  health,  breathing  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
perfect  regularity,  and  evincing  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  any  uneasiness.  I  could  only  account  for  all  this  by 
extending  my  theory,  and  supposing  that  the  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere  around  might  perhaps  not  be,  as  I 
had  taken  for  granted,  chemically  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  and  that  a  person  born  in  such  "a  me- 
dium might,  possibly,  be  unaware  of  any  inconvenience 
attending  its  inhalation,  while,  upon  removal  to  the 
denser  strata  near  the  earth,  he  might  endure  tortures 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  I  had  so  lately  experienced. 
It  has  since  been  to  me  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  an 
awkward  accident,  at  this  time,  occasioned  me  the  loss 
of  my  little  family  of  cats,  and  deprived  me  of  the 
insight  into  this  matter  which  a  continued  experiment 
might  have  afforded.  In  passing  my  hand  through  the 
valve,  with  a  cup  of  water  for  the  old  puss,  the  sleeve 
of  my  shirt  became  entangled  in  the  loop  which  sus- 
tained the  basket,  and  thus,  in  a  moment,  loosened  it 
from  the  button.  Had  the  whole  actually  vanished 
into  air,  it  could  not  have  shot  from  my  sight  in  a 
more  abrupt  and  instantaneous  manner.  Positively 
there  could  not  have  intervened  the  tenth  part  of  a 
second  between  the  disengagement  of  the  basket  and 
its  absolute  disappearance  with  all  that  it  contained. 
My  good  wishes  followed  it  to  the  earth,  but,  of  course, 
I  had  no  hope  that  either  cat  or  kittens  would  ever  live 
to  tell  the  tale  of  their  misfortune. 

At  six  o'clock   I   perceived  a  great  portion  of  the 
earth's  visible  area  lo  the  eastward  involved  in  thick 
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shadow,  which  continued  to  advance  with  great  rapidity, 
until,  at  five  minutes  before  seven,  the  whole  surface  in 
view  was  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  night.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  long  after  this  time  that  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  ceased  to  illumine  the  balloon  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  although  of  course  fully  anticipated,  did 
not  fail  to  give  me  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure.  It  was 
evident  that  in  the  morning  I  should  behold  the  rising 
luminary  many  hours  at  least  before  the  citizens  of  Rot- 
terdam, in  spite  of  their  situation  so  much  farther  to  the 
eastward,  and  thus,  day  after  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  ascended,  would  I  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  for 
a  longer  and  a  longer  period.  I  now  determined  to 
keep  a  journal  of  my  passage,  reckoning  the  days  from 
one  to  twenty-four  hours  continuously,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  intervals  of  darkness. 

At  ten  o'clock,  feeling  sleepy,  I  determined  to  lie 
down  for  the  rest  of  the  night ;  but  here  a  difficulty 
presented  itself,  which,  obvious  as  it  may  appear,  had 
escaped  my  attention  up  to  the  very  moment  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking.  If  I  went  to  sleep  as  I  proposed, 
how  could  the  atmosphere  in  the  chamber  be  regener- 
ated in  the  interim  f  To  breathe  it  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  the  furthest  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility ; 
or,  if  even  this  term  could  be  extended  to  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  the  most  ruinous  consequences  might  ensue. 
The  consideration  of  this  dilemma  gave  me  no  little 
disquietude ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  after 
the  dangers  I  had  undergone,  I  should  look  upon  this 
business  in  so  serious  a  light,  as  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
accomplishing  my  ultimate  design,  and  finally  make 
up  my  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  descent.  But  this 
hesitation  was  only  momentary.  I  reflected  that  man 
is  the  veriest  slave  of  custom,  and  that  many  points  in 
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the  routine  of  his  existence  are  deemed  essentially  im- 
portant, which  are  only  so  at  all  by  his  having  rendered 
them  habitual.  It  was  very  certain  that  I  could  not  do 
without  sleep ;  but  I  might  easily  bring  myself  to  feel 
no  inconvenience  from  being  awakened  at  intervals  of 
an  hour  during  the  whole  period  of  my  repose.  It 
would  require  but  five  minutes  at  most  to  regenerate 
the  atmosphere  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  the  only  real 
difficulty  was,  to  contrive  a  method  of  arousing  myself 
at  the  proper  moment  for  so  doing.  But  this  was  a 
question  which,  I  am  willing  to  confess,  occasioned  me 
no  little  trouble  in  its  solution.  To  be  sure,  I  had  heard 
of  the  student  who,  to  prevent  his  falling  asleep  over 
his  books,  held  in  one  hand  a  ball  of  copper,  the  din  of 
whose  descent  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal  on  the  floor 
beside  his  chair  served  effectually  to  startle  him  up,  if, 
at  any  moment,  he  should  be  overcome  with  drowsiness. 
My  own  case,  however,  was  very  different  indeed,  and 
left  me  no  room  for  any  similar  idea ;  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  keep  awake,  but  to  be  aroused  from  slumber  at 
regular  intervals  of  time.  I  at  length  hit  upon  the 
following  expedient,  which,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  was 
hailed  by  me,  at  the  moment  of  discovery,  as  an  inven- 
tion fully  equal  to  that  of  the  telescope,  the  steam  engine, 
or  the  art  of  printing  itself. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  balloon,  at  the 
elevation  now  attained,  continued  its  course  upwards 
with  an  even  and  undeviating  ascent,  and  the  car  con- 
sequently followed  with  a  steadiness  so  perfect  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest 
vacillation.  The  circumstance  favored  me  greatly  in 
the  project  I  now  determined  to  adopt.  My  supply  of 
water  had  been  put  on  board  in  kegs  containing  five 
gallons  each,  and  ranged  very  securely  round  the  interior 
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of  the  car.  I  unfastened  one  of  these,  and  taking  two 
ropes,  tied  them  tightly  across  the  rim  of  the  wicker- 
work  from  one  side  to  the  other,  placing  them  about  a 
foot  apart  and  parallel,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shelf, 
upon  which  I  placed  the  keg,  and  steadied  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  About  eight  inches  immediately  below 
these  ropes,  and  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  car, 
I  fastened  another  shelf — but  made  of  thin  plank,  being 
the  only  similar  piece  of  wood  I  had.  Upon  this  latter 
shelf,  and  exactly  beneath  one  of  the  rims  of  the  keg, 
a  small  earthen  pitcher  was  deposited.  I  now  bored 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  keg  over  the  pitcher,  and  fitted 
in  a  plug  of  soft  wood,  cut  in  a  tapering  or  conical 
shape.  This  plug  I  pushed  in  or  pulled  out,  as  it  might 
happen,  until,  after  a  few  experiments,  it  arrived  at 
that  exact  degree  of  tightness,  at  which  the  water, 
oozing  from  the  hole,  and  falling  into  the  pitcher 
below,  would  fill  the  latter  to  the  brim  in  the  period 
of  sixty  minutes.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  briefly 
and  easily  ascertained,  by  noticing  the  proportion  of 
the  pitcher  filled  in  any  given  time.  Having  arranged 
all  this,  the  rest  of  the  plan  is  obvious.  My  bed  was 
so  contrived  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  as  to  bring  my 
head,  in  lying  down,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher.  It  was  evident  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
an  hour,  the  pitcher,  getting  full,  would  be  forced  to 
run  over,  and  run  over  at  the  mouth,  which  was  some- 
what lower  than  the  rim.  It  was  also  evident,  that 
the  water,  thus  falling  from  a  height  of  more  than  four 
feet,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  fall  upon  my  face, 
and  that  the  sure  consequence  would  be,  to  waken  me 
up  instantaneously,  even  from  the  soundest  slumber  in 
the  world. 

It  was  fully  eleven  by  the  time  I  had  completed  these 
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arrangements,  and  I  immediately  betook  myself  to  bed, 
with  full  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  my  invention. 
Nor  in  this  matter  was  I  disappointed.  Punctually  every 
sixty  minutes  was  I  aroused  by  my  trusty  chronometer, 
when,  having  emptied  the  pitcher  into  the  bung-hole  of 
the  keg,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the  condenser,  I 
retired  again  to  bed.  These  regular  interruptions  to  my 
slumber  caused  me  even  less  discomfort  than  I  had 
anticipated ;  and  when  I  finally  arose  for  the  day,  it  was 
seven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  attained  many  degrees 
above  the  line  of  my  horizon. 

April  3d.  I  found  the  balloon  at  an  immense  height 
indeed,  and  the  earth's  convexity  had  now  become  strik- 
ingly manifest.  Below  me  in  the  ocean  lay  a  cluster  of 
black  specks,  which  undoubtedly  were  islands.  Over- 
head the  sky  was  of  a  jetty  black,  and  the  stars  were 
brilliantly  visible ;  indeed  they  had  been  so  constantly 
since  the  first  day  of  ascent.  Far  away  to  the  north- 
ward I  perceived  a  thin,  white,  and  exceedingly  brilliant 
line,  or  streak,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  southern  disk  of  the 
ices  of  the  Polar  Sea.  My  curiosity  was  greatly  excited, 
for  I  had  hopes  of  passing  on  much  farther  to  the  north, 
and  might  possibly  at  some  period  find  myself  placed 
directly  above  the  Pole  itself.  I  now  lamented  that  my 
great  elevation  would,  in  this  case,  prevent  my  taking 
as  accurate  a  survey  as  I  could  wish.  Much,  however, 
might  be  ascertained. 

Nothing  else  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred 
during  the  day.  My  apparatus  all  continued  in  good 
order,  and  the  balloon  still  ascended  without  any  per- 
ceptible vacillation.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  obliged 
me  to  wrap  up  closely  in  an  overcoat.  When  darkness 
came  over  the  earth,  I  betook  myself  to  bed,  although  it 
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was  for  many  hours  afterwards  broad  daylight  all  around 
my  immediate  situation.  The  water-clock  was  punctual 
in  its  duty,  and  I  slept  until  next  morning  soundly,  with 
the  exception  of  the  periodical  interruption. 

April  4th.  Arose  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  singular  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  sea.  It  had  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  deep  tint  of  blue  it  had  hitherto  worn, 
being  now  of  a  grayish  white,  and  of  a  lustre  dazzling 
to  the  eye.  The  convexity  of  the  ocean  had  become  so 
evident,  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  distant  water  seemed 
to  be  tumbling  headlong  over  the  abyss  of  the  horizon, 
and  I  found  myself  listening  on  tiptoe  for  the  echoes  of 
the  mighty  cataract.  The  islands  were  no  longer  visible ; 
whether  they  had  passed  down  the  horizon  to  the  south- 
east, or  whether  my  increasing  elevation  had  left  them 
out  of  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  was  inclined, 
however,  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  rim  of  ice  to  the 
northward  was  growing  more  and  more  apparent.  Cold 
by  no  means  so  intense.  Nothing  of  importance  oc- 
curred, and  I  passed  the  day  in  reading,  having  taken 
care  to  supply  myself  with  books. 

April  5th.  Beheld  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the 
sun  rising,  while  nearly  the  whole  visible  surface  of  the 
earth  continued  to  be  involved  in  darkness.  In  time, 
however,  the  light  spread  itself  over  all,  and  I  again  saw 
the  line  of  ice  to  the  northward.  It  was  now  very  dis- 
tinct, and  appeared  of  a  much  darker  hue  than  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  I  was  evidently  approaching  it, 
and  with  great  rapidity.  Fancied  I  could  again  dis- 
tinguish a  strip  of  land  to  the  eastward,  and  one  also  to 
the  westward,  but  could  not  be  certain.  Weather 
moderate.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  happened  dur- 
ing the  day.  Went  early  to  bed. 
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April  6th.  Was  surprised  at  finding  the  rim  of  ice 
at  a  very  moderate  distance,  and  an  immense  field  of  the 
same  material  stretching  away  off  to  the  horizon  in  the 
north.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  balloon  held  its 
present  course,  it  would  soon  arrive  above  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  ultimately  seeing 
the  Pole.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  I  continued  to 
near  the  ice.  Towards  night  the  limits  of  my  horizon 
very  suddenly  and  materially  increased,  owing  undoubt- 
edly to  the  earth's  form  being  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
and  my  arriving  above  the  flattened  regions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Arctic  circle.  When  darkness  at  length 
overtook  me,  I  went  to  bed  in  great  anxiety,  fearing  to 
pass  over  the  object  of  so  much  curiosity  when  I  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  observing  it. 

April  7th.  Arose  early,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  at 
length  beheld  what  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  sup- 
posing the  northern  Pole  itself.  It  was  there  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  immediately  beneath  my  feet ;  but,  alas ! 
I  had  now  ascended  to  so  vast  a  distance,  that  nothing 
could  with  accuracy  be  discerned.  Indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  progression  of  the  numbers  indicating  my 
various  altitudes  respectively  at  different  periods  be- 
tween six  a.  m.  on  the  second  of  April  and  twenty 
minutes  before  nine  a.  m.  of  the  same  day  (at  which 
time  the  barometer  ran  down),  it  might  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  the  balloon  had  now,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  April  the  seventh,  reached  a  height  of  not 
less,  certainly,  than  7254  miles  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  This  elevation  may  appear  immense,  but  the 
estimate  upon  which  it  is  calculated  gave  a  result  in 
all  probability  far  inferior  to  the  truth.  At  all  events 
I  undoubtedly  beheld  the  whole  of  the  earth's  major 
diameter ;  the  entire  northern  hemisphere  lay  beneath 
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me  like  a  chart  orthographically  projected ;  and  the 
great  circle  of  the  equator  itself  formed  the  boundary 
line  of  my  horizon.  Your  Excellencies  may,  however, 
readily  imagine  that  the  confined  regions  hitherto  un- 
explored within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  circle,  al- 
though situated  directly  beneath  me,  and  therefore 
seen  without  any  appearance  of  being  foreshortened, 
were  still  in  themselves  comparatively  too  diminutive, 
and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  point  of  sight,  to 
admit  of  any  very  accurate  examination.  Neverthe- 
less, what  could  be  seen  was  of  a  nature  singular  and 
exciting.  Northwardly  from  that  huge  rim  before 
mentioned,  and  which,  with  slight  qualification,  may 
be  called  the  limit  of  human  discovery  in  these  regions, 
one  unbroken,  or  nearly  unbroken,  sheet  of  ice  con- 
tinues to  extend.  In  the  first  few  degrees  of  this  its 
progress,  its  surface  is  very  sensibly  flattened,  farther 
on  depressed  into  a  plain,  and  finally,  becoming  not  a 
little  concave,  it  terminates,  at  the  Pole  itself,  in  a  cir- 
cular centre,  sharply  defined,  whose  apparent  diameter 
subtended  at  the  balloon  an  angle  of  about  sixty-five 
seconds,  and  whose  dusky  hue,  varying  in  intensity, 
was  at  all  times  darker  than  any  other  spot  upon  the 
visible  hemisphere,  and  occasionally  deepened  into  the 
most  absolute  blackness.  Farther  than  this,  little 
could  be  ascertained.  By  twelve  o'clock  the  circular 
centre  had  materially  decreased  in  circumference,  and 
by  seven  p.  m.  I  lost  sight  of  it  entirely ;  the  balloon 
passing  over  the  western  limb  of  the  ice,  and  floating 
away  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  equator. 

April  8th.  Found  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  earth's 
apparent  diameter,  besides  a  material  alteration  in 
its  general  color  and  appearance.  The  whole  visible 
area  partook  in  different  degrees  of  a  tint  of  pale 
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yellow  and  in  some  portions  had  acquired  a  brilliancy 
even  painful  to  the  eye.  My  view  downwards  was 
also  considerably  impeded  by  the  dense  atmosphere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface  being  loaded  with  clouds, 
between  whose  masses  I  could  only  now  and  then 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  earth  itself.  This  difficulty  of 
direct  vision  had  troubled  me  more  or  less  for  the  last 
forty-eight  hours ;  but  my  present  enormous  elevation 
brought  closer  together,  as  it  were,  the  floating  bodies 
of  vapor,  and  the  inconvenience  became,  of  course, 
more  and  more  palpable  in  proportion  to  my  ascent. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  easily  perceive  that  the  balloon 
now  hovered  above  the  range  of  great  lakes  in  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  and  was  holding  a  course  due 
south,  which  would  soon  bring  me  to  the  tropics. 
This  circumstance  did  not  fail  to  give  me  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  I  hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen 
of  ultimate  success.  Indeed  the  direction  I  had  hitherto 
taken  had  filled  me  with  uneasiness ;  for  it  was  evident 
that,  had  I  continued  it  much  longer,  there  would 
have  been  no  possibility  of  my  arriving  at  the  moon 
at  all,  whose  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  only 
the  small  angle  of  5°  8'  48".  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  was  only  at  this  late  period  that  I  began  to  under- 
stand the  great  error  I  had  committed  in  not  taking  my 
departure  from  earth  at  some  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
lunar  ellipse. 

April  9th.  To-day  the  earth's  diameter  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  color  of  the  surface  assumed  hourly 
a  deeper  tint  of  yellow.  The  balloon  kept  steadily  on 
her  course  to  the  southward,  and  arrived  at  nine  p.  m. 
over  the  northern  edge  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

April  10th.  I  was  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber 
about  five  o'clock  this  morning  by  a  loud,  crackling, 
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and  terrific  sound,  for  which  I  could  in  no  manner 
account.  It  was  of  very  brief  duration,  but,  while  it 
lasted,  resembled  nothing  in  the  world  of  which  I  had 
any  previous  experience.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
became  excessively  alarmed,  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
attributed  the  noise  to  the  bursting  of  the  balloon.  I 
examined  all  my  apparatus,  however,  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  could  discover  nothing  out  of  order.  Spent  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  meditating  upon  an  occurrence 
so  extraordinary,  but  could  find  no  means  whatever  of 
accounting  for  it.  Went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety  and  agitation. 

April  llth.  Found  a  startling  diminution  in  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  a  considerable  in- 
crease, now  observable  for  the  first  time,  in  that  of  the 
moon  itself,  which  wanted  only  a  few  days  of  being 
full.  It  now  required  long  and  excessive  labor  to  con- 
dense within  the  chamber  sufficient  atmospheric  air  for 
the  sustenance  of  life. 

April  12th.  A  singular  alteration  took  place  in  re- 
gard to  the  direction  of  the  balloon,  and,  although  fully 
anticipated,  afforded  me  the  most  unequivocal  delight. 
Having  reached,  in  its  former  course,  about  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  southern  latitude,  it  turned  off  suddenly, 
at  an  acute  angle,  to  the  eastward,  and  thus  proceeded 
throughout  the  day,  keeping  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
in  the  exact  plane  of  the  lunar  ellipse.  What  was 
worthy  of  remark,  a  very  perceptible  vacillation  in  the 
car  was  a  consequence  of  this  change  of  route, — a  vacil- 
lation which  prevailed,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  for  a 
period  of  many  hours. 

April  13th.  Was  again  very  much  alarmed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  loud  crackling  noise  which  terrified 
me  on  the  tenth.  Thought  long  upon  the  subject, 
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but  was  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Great  decrease  in  the  earth's  apparent  diameter,  which 
now  subtended  from  the  balloon  an  angle  of  very  little 
more  than  twenty-five  degrees.  The  moon  could  not  be 
seen  at  all,  being  nearly  in  my  zenith.  I  still  continued 
in  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  but  made  little  progress  to 
the  eastward. 

April  14th.  Extremely  rapid  decrease  in  the  diameter 
of  the  earth.  To-day  I  became  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  balloon  was  now  actually  running  up 
the  line  of  apsides  to  the  point  of  perigee,  in  other  words, 
holding  the  direct  course  which  would  bring  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  moon  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  the  nearest  to 
the  earth.  The  moon  itself  was  directly  overhead,  and 
consequently  hidden  from  my  view.  Great  and  long- 
continued  labor  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  the 
atmosphere. 

April  15th.  Not  even  the  outlines  of  continents  and 
seas  could  now  be  traced  upon  the  earth  with  distinct- 
ness. About  twelve  o'clock  I  became  aware,  for  the 
third  time,  of  that  appalling  sound  which  had  so  aston- 
ished me  before.  It  now,  however,  continued  for  some 
moments,  and  gathered  intensity  as  it  continued.  At 
length,  while,  stupefied  and  terror-stricken,  I  stood  in 
expectation  of  I  knew  not  what  hideous  destruction,  the 
car  vibrated  with  excessive  violence,  and  a  gigantic  and 
flaming  mass  of  some  material  which  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish came  with  a  voice  of  a  thousand  thunders, 
roaring  and  booming  by  the  balloon.  When  my  fears 
and  astonishment  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  supposing  it  to  be  some  mighty  vol- 
canic fragment  ejected  from  that  world  to  which  I  was 
so  rapidly  approaching,  and,  in  all  probability,  one  of 
that  singular  class  of  substances  occasionally  picked  up 
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on  the  earth,  and  termed  meteoric  stones  for  want  of  a 
better  appellation. 

April  16th.  To-day,  looking  upwards  as  well  as  I 
could,  through  each  of  the  side  windows  alternately,  I 
beheld,  to  my  great  delight,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
moon's  disk  protruding,  as  it  were,  on  all  sides  beyond 
the  huge  circumference  of  the  balloon.  My  agitation 
was  extreme ;  for  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  soon  reach- 
ing the  end  of  my  perilous  voyage.  Indeed,  the  labor 
now  required  by  the  condenser  had  increased  to  a  most 
oppressive  degree,  and  allowed  me  scarcely  any  respite 
from  exertion.  Sleep  was  a  matter  nearly  out  of  the 
question.  I  became  quite  ill,  and  my  frame  trembled 
with  exhaustion.  It  was  impossible  that  human  nature 
could  endure  this  state  of  intense  suffering  much  longer. 
During  the  now  brief  interval  of  darkness  a  meteoric 
stone  again  passed  in  my  vicinity,  and  the  frequency 
of  these  phenomena  began  to  occasion  me  much  appre- 
hension. 

April  17th.  This  morning  proved  an  epoch  in  my 
voyage.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  thirteenth, 
the  earth  subtended  an  angular  breadth  of  twenty- 
five  degrees.  On  the  fourteenth  this  had  greatly  di- 
minished ;  on  the  fifteenth  a  still  more  rapid  decrease 
was  observable ;  and,  on  retiring  for  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth,  I  had  noticed  an  angle  of  no  more  than 
about  seven  degrees  and  fifteen  minutes.  What,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  my  amazement,  on  awakening 
from  a  brief  and  disturbed  slumber,  on  the  morning  of 
this  day,  the  seventeenth,  at  finding  the  surface  be- 
neath me  so  suddenly  and  wonderfully  augmented  in 
volume,  as  to  subtend  no  less  than  thirty-nine  degrees 
in  apparent  angular  diameter !  I  was  thunderstruck ! 
No  words  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme, 
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the  absolute  horror  and  astonishment,  with  which  I 
was  seized,  possessed,  and  altogether  overwhelmed.  My 
knees  tottered  beneath  me — my  teeth  chattered — my 
hair  started  up  on  end.  "  The  balloon,  then,  had  actu- 
ally burst!"  These  were  the  first  tumultuous  ideas 
which  hurried  through  my  mind:  "The  balloon  had 
positively  burst ! — I  was  falling — falling  with  the  most 
impetuous,  the  most  unparalleled  velocity!  To  judge 
from  the  immense  distance  already  so  quickly  passed 
over,  it  could  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes,  at  the 
farthest,  before  I  should  meet  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  be  hurled  into  annihilation ! "  But  at  length 
reflection  came  to  my  relief.  I  paused ;  I  considered ; 
and  I  began  to  doubt.  The  matter  was  impossible.  I 
could  not  in  any  reason  have  so  rapidly  come  down. 
Besides,  although  I  was  evidently  approaching  the 
surface  below  me,  it  was  with  a  speed  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  velocity  I  had  at  first  con- 
ceived. This  consideration  served  to  calm  the  pertur- 
bation of  my  mind,  and  I  finally  succeeded  in  regard- 
ing the  phenomenon  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  amazement  must  have  fairly  deprived  me  of  my 
senses,  when  I  could  not  see  the  vast  difference,  in 
appearance,  between  the  surface  below  me  and  the  sur- 
face of  my  mother  earth.  The  latter  was  indeed  over 
my  head,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  balloon,  while 
the  moon — the  moon  itself  in  all  its  glory — lay  beneath 
me,  and  at  my  feet. 

The  stupor  and  surprise  produced  in  my  mind  by 
this  extraordinary  change  in  the  posture  of  affairs  was 
perhaps,  after  all,  that  part  of  the  adventure  least  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation.  For  the  bouleversement  in  itself 
was  not  only  natural  and  inevitable,  but  had  been  long 
actually  anticipated,  as  a  circumstance  to  be  expected 
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whenever  I  should  arrive  at  that  exact  point  of  my 
voyage  where  the  attraction  of  the  planet  should  be 
superseded  by  the  attraction  of  the  satellite — or,  more 
precisely,  where  the  gravitation  of  the  balloon  towards 
the  earth  should  be  less  powerful  than  its  gravitation 
towards  the  moon.  To  be  sure,  I  arose  from  a  sound 
slumber,  with  all  my  senses  in  confusion,  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  very  startling  phenomenon,  and  one 
which,  although  expected,  was  not  expected  at  the 
moment.  The  revolution  itself  must,  of  course,  have 
taken  place  in  an  easy  and  gradual  manner,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that,  had  I  even  been  awake  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  I  should  have  been  made  aware 
of  it  by  any  internal  evidence  of  an  inversion — that  is 
to  say,  by  any  inconvenience  or  disarrangement,  either 
about  my  person  or  about  my  apparatus. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that,  upon  coming  to  a 
due  sense  of  my  situation,  and  emerging  from  the 
terror  which  had  absorbed  every  faculty  of  my  soul, 
my  attention  was,  in  the  first  place,  wholly  directed 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  general  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  moon.  It  lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart — 
and  although  I  judged  it  to  be  still  at  no  inconsiderable 
distance,  the  indentures  of  its  surface  were  defined  to 
my  vision  with  a  most  striking  and  altogether  un- 
accountable distinctness.  The  entire  absence  of  ocean 
or  sea,  and  indeed  of  any  lake  or  river,  or  body  of 
water  whatsoever,  struck  me  at  the  first  glance,  as  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  its  geological  condition. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  beheld  vast  level  regions  of  a 
character  decidedly  alluvial,  although  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  hemisphere  in  sight  was  covered  with 
innumerable  volcanic  mountains,  conical  in  shape,  and 
having  more  the  appearance  of  artificial  than  of  natural 
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protuberances.  The  highest  among  them  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  and  three-quarter  miles  in  perpendicular  ele- 
vation ;  but  a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi 
Phlegraei  would  afford  to  your  Excellencies  a  better 
idea  of  their  general  surface  than  any  unworthy  descrip- 
tion I  might  think  proper  to  attempt.  The  greater  part 
of  them  were  in  a  state  of  evident  eruption,  and  gave 
me  fearfully  to  understand  their  fury  and  their  power, 
by  the  repeated  thunders  of  the  miscalled  meteoric  stones, 
which  now  rushed  upwards  by  the  balloon  with  a  fre- 
quency more  and  more  appalling. 

April  18th.  To-day  I  found  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  moon's  apparent  bulk,  and  the  evidently  ac- 
celerated velocity  of  my  descent  began  to  fill  me  with 
alarm.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  my  speculations  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
passage  to  the  moon,  the  existence,  in  its  vicinity,  of 
an  atmosphere  dense  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
planet,  had  entered  largely  into  my  calculations ;  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  many  theories  to  the  contrary,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  spite  of  a  general  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  any  lunar  atmosphere  at  all.  But,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  urged  in  regard  to 
Encke's  comet  and  the  zodiacal  light,  I  had  been 
strengthened  in  my  opinion  by  certain  observations  of 
Mr.  Schroeter,  of  Lilienthal.  He  observed  the  moon, 
when  two  days  and  a  half  old,  in  the  evening  soon 
after  sunset,  before  the  dark  part  was  visible  and  con- 
tinued to  watch  it  until  it  became  visible.  The  two 
cusps  appeared  tapering  in  a  very  sharp,  faint  prolonga- 
tion, each  exhibiting  its  farthest  extremity  faintly  illu- 
minated by  the  solar  rays,  before  any  part  of  the  dark 
hemisphere  was  visible.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole 
dark  limb  became  illuminated.  This  prolongation  of 
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the  cusps  beyond  the  semicircle,  I  thought,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the 
moon's  atmosphere.  I  computed,  also,  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  (which  could  refract  light  enough  into  its 
dark  hemisphere  to  produce  a  twilight  more  luminous 
than  the  light  reflected  from  the  earth  when  the  moon 
is  about  32°  from  the  new)  to  be  1356  Paris  feet ;  in 
this  view,  I  supposed  the  greatest  height  capable  of  re- 
fracting the  solar  ray  to  be  5376  feet.  My  ideas  upon 
this  topic  had  also  received  confirmation  by  a  passage  in 
the  eighty-second  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, in  which  it  is  stated,  that,  at  an  occultation  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  the  third  disappeared  after  having 
been  about  1"  or  2"  of  time  indistinct,  and  the  fourth 
became  indiscernible  near  the  limb.* 

Upon  the  resistance,  or  more  properly,  upon  the  sup- 
port of  an  atmosphere,  existing  in  the  state  of  density 
imagined,  I  had,  of  course,  entirely  depended  for  the 
safety  of  my  ultimate  descent.  Should  I  then,  after  all, 
prove  to  have  been  mistaken,  I  had  in  consequence  noth- 
ing better  to  expect,  as  a  finale  to  my  adventure,  than 
being  dashed  into  atoms  against  the  rugged  surface  of 
the  satellite.  And,  indeed,  I  had  now  every  reason  to  be 

*Hevelius  writes  that  he  has  several  times  found,  in  skies  perfectly 
clear,  when  even  stars  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  magnitude  were  conspic- 
uous, that,  at  the  same  altitude  of  the  moon,  at  the  same  elongation  from 
the  earth,  and  with  one  and  the  same  excellent  telescope,  the  moon  and 
its  maculae  did  not  appear  equally  lucid  at  all  times.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  observation,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  not  either  in  our  air,  in  the  tube,  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator, but  must  be  looked  for  in  something  (an  atmosphere?)  existing 
about  the  moon. 

Cassini  frequently  observed  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fixed  stars,  when 
approaching  the  moon  to  occultation,  to  have  their  circular  figure 
changed  into  an  oval  one  ;  and,  in  other  occultations,  he  found  no  alter- 
ation of  figure  at  all.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  some  times,  and 
not  at  others,  there  is  a  dense  matter  encompassing  the  moon  wherein  the 
rays  of  the  stars  are  refracted. 
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terrified.  My  distance  from  the  moon  was  compara- 
tively trifling,  while  the  labor  required  by  the  condenser 
was  diminished  not  at  all,  and  I  could  discover  no  indi- 
cation whatever  of  a  decreasing  rarity  in  the  air. 

April  19th.  This  morning  to  my  great  joy,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  surface  of  the  moon  being  frightfully 
near,  and  my  apprehensions  excited  to  the  utmost,  the 
pump  of  my  condenser  at  length  gave  evident  tokens 
of  an  alteration  in  the  atmosphere.  By  ten  I  had 
reason  to  believe  its  density  considerably  increased. 
By  eleven  very  little  labor  was  necessary  at  the 
apparatus ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  some  hesitation, 
I  ventured  to  unscrew  the  tourniquet,  when,  finding  no 
inconvenience  from  having  done  so,  I  finally  threw 
open  the  gum-elastic  chamber,  and  unrigged  it  from 
around  the  car.  As  might  have  been  expected,  spasms 
and  violent  headache  were  the  immediate  consequences 
of  an  experiment  so  precipitate  and  full  of  danger. 
But  these  and  other  difficulties  attending  respiration, 
as  they  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  to  put  me  in 
peril  of  my  life,  I  determined  to  endure  as  I  best 
could,  in  consideration  of  my  leaving  them  behind  me 
momently  in  my  approach  to  the  denser  strata  near 
the  moon.  This  approach,  however,  was  still  impetu- 
ous in  the  extreme ;  and  it  soon  became  alarmingly 
certain  that,  although  I  had  probably  not  been  deceived 
in  the  expectation  of  an  atmosphere  dense  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  of  the  satellite,  still  I  had  been  wrong 
in  supposing  this  density,  even  at  the  surface,  at  all 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  great  weight  contained 
in  the  car  of  my  balloon.  Yet  this  should  have  been 
the  case,  and  in  an  equal  degree  as  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  actual  gravity  of  bodies  at  either  planet 
supposed  in  the  ratio  of  the  atmospheric  condensation. 
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That  it  was  not  the  case,  however,  my  precipitous 
downfall  gave  testimony  enough ;  why  it  was  not  so 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  those  possible 
geological  disturbances  to  which  I  have  formerly 
alluded.  At  all  events  I  was  now  close  upon  the  planet, 
and  coming  down  with  the  most  terrible  impetuosity.  I 
lost  not  a  moment,  accordingly,  in  throwing  overboard 
first  my  ballast,  then  my  water-kegs,  then  my  condens- 
ing apparatus,  and  gum-elastic  chamber,  and  finally 
every  article  within  the  car.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  I  still  fell  with  horrible  rapidity,  and  was 
now  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  surface.  As 
a  last  resource,  therefore,  having  got  rid  of  my  coat, 
hat,  and  boots,  I  cut  loose  from  the  balloon  the  car  itself, 
which  was  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  and  thus, 
clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  net-work,  I  had  barely 
time  to  observe  that  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  thickly  interspersed  with  diminu- 
tive habitations,  ere  I  tumbled  headlong  into  the  very 
heart  of  a  fantastical-looking  city,  and  into  the  middle 
of  a  vast  crowd  of  ugly  little  people,  who  none  of  them 
uttered  a  single  syllable,  or  gave  themselves  the  least 
trouble  to  render  me  assistance,  but  stood  like  a  parcel 
of  idiots,  grinning  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  and  eyeing 
me  and  my  balloon  askance,  with  their  arms  set  a-kimbo. 
I  turned  from  them  in  contempt,  and,  gazing  upwards 
at  the  earth  so  lately  left,  and  left  perhaps  for  ever, 
beheld  it  like  a  huge,  dull,  copper  shield,  about  two 
degrees  in  diameter,  fixed  immovably  in  the  heavens 
overhead,  and  tipped  on  one  of  its  edges  with  a  crescent 
border  of  the  most  brilliant  gold.  No  traces  of  land  or 
water  could  be  discovered,  and  the  whole  was  clouded 
with  variable  spots,  and  belted  with  tropical  and  equa- 
torial zones. 
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Thus,  may  it  please  your  Excellencies,  after  a  series 
of  great  anxieties,  unheard-of  dangers,  and  unparalleled 
escapes,  I  had,  at  length,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  my 
departure  from  Rotterdam,  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  voyage  undoubtedly  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  most  momentous,  ever  accomplished, 
undertaken,  or  conceived  by  any  denizen  of  earth. 
But  my  adventures  yet  remain  to  be  related.  And 
indeed  your  Excellencies  may  well  imagine  that,  after 
a  residence  of  five  years  upon  a  planet  not  only  deeply 
interesting  in  its  own  peculiar  character,  but  rendered 
doubly  so  by  its  intimate  connection,  in  capacity  of 
satellite,  with  the  world  inhabited  by  man,  I  may  have 
intelligence  for  the  private  ear  of  the  States'  College  of 
Astronomers  of  far  more  importance  than  the  details, 
however  wonderful,  of  the  mere  voyage  which  so  happily 
concluded.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  I  have  much — 
very  much — which  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  communicate.  I  have  much  to  say  of  the  climate 
of  the  planet ;  of  its  wonderful  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold ;  of  unmitigated  and  burning  sunshine  for  one 
fortnight,  and  more  than  polar  frigidity  for  the  next ; 
of  a  constant  transfer  of  moisture,  by  distillation  like 
that  in  vacuo,  from  the  point  beneath  the  sun  to  the 
point  the  farthest  from  it ;  of  a  variable  zone  of  running 
water ;  of  the  people  themselves ;  of  their  manners, 
customs,  and  political  institutions ;  of  their  peculiar 
physical  construction  ;  of  their  ugliness ;  of  their  want 
of  ears,  those  useless  appendages  in  an  atmosphere  so 
peculiarly  modified ;  of  their  consequent  ignorance  of 
the  use  and  properties  of  speech ;  of  their  substitute  for 
speech  in  a  singular  method  of  inter-communication ;  of 
the  incomprehensible  connection  between  each  particular 
individual  in  the  moon  with  some  particular  individual 
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on  the  earth — a  connection  analogous  with  and  depend- 
ing upon  that  of  the  orbs  of  the  planet  and  the  satellite, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  lives  and  destinies  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one  are  interwoven  with  the  lives 
and  destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other ;  and  above 
all,  if  it  so  please  your  Excellencies — above  all,  of  those 
dark  and  hideous  mysteries  which  lie  in  the  outer 
regions  of  the  moon, — regions  which,  owing  to  the  almost 
miraculous  accordance  of  the  satellite's  rotation  on  its 
own  axis  with  its  sidereal  revolution  about  the  earth, 
have  never  yet  been  turned,  and,  by  God's  mercy,  never 
shall  be  turned,  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  telescopes  of  man. 
All  this,  and  more — much  more — would  I  most  willingly 
detail.  But,  to  be  brief,  I  must  have  my  reward.  I 
am  pining  for  a  return  to  my  family  and  to  my  home ; 
and  as  the  price  of  any  farther  communications  on  my 
part — in  consideration  of  the  light  which  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  throw  upon  many  very  important  branches 
of  physical  and  metaphysical  science — I  must  solicit, 
through  the  influence  of  your  honorable  body,  a  pardon 
for  the  crime  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  in  the  death 
of  the  creditors  upon  my  departure  from  Rotterdam. 
This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Its  bearer, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  whom  I  have  prevailed  upon, 
and  properly  instructed,  to  be  my  messenger  to  the 
earth,  will  await  your  Excellencies'  pleasure,  and  return 
to  me  with  the  pardon  in  question,  if  it  can,  in  any 
manner,  be  obtained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  your  Excellencies'  very 
humble  servant,  HANS  PFAALL. 

Upon  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  very  extraordinary 
document,  Professor  Rubadub,  it  is  said,  dropped  his 
pipe  upon  the  ground  in  the  extremity  of  his  surprise, 
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and  Mynheer  Superbus  Von  Underduk,  having  taken 
off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and  deposited  them  in 
his  pocket,  so  far  forgot  both  himself  and  his  dignity, 
as  to  turn  round  three  times  upon  his  heel  in  the  quin- 
tessence of  astonishment  and  admiration.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  matter — the  pardon  should  be  ob- 
tained. So  at  least  swore,  with  a  round  oath,  Professor 
Rubadub,  and  so  finally  thought  the  illustrious  Von 
Underduk,  as  he  took  the  arm  of  his  brother  in  science, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  began  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  home  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be 
adopted.  Having  reached  the  door,  however,  of  the 
burgomaster's  dwelling,  the  professor  ventured  to  suggest 
that  as  the  messenger  had  thought  proper  to  disappear — 
no  doubt  frightened  to  death  by  the  savage  appearance 
of  the  burghers  of  Rotterdam — the  pardon  would  be 
of  little  use,  as  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  moon  would 
undertake  a  voyage  to  so  vast  a  distance.  To  the  truth 
of  this  observation  the  burgomaster  assented,  and  the 
matter  was  therefore  at  an  end.  Not  so,  however, 
rumors  and  speculations.  The  letter,  having  been  pub- 
lished, gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  gossip  and  opinion. 
Some  of  the  over-wise  even  made  themselves  ridiculous 
by  decrying  the  whole  business  as  nothing  better  than 
a  hoax.  But  hoax,  with  these  sort  of  people,  is,  I 
believe,  a  general  term  for  all  matters  above  their 
comprehension.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  upon 
what  data  they  have  founded  such  an  accusation.  Let 
us  see  what  they  say : 

Imprimis,  That  certain  wags  in  Rotterdam  have 
certain  especial  antipathies  to  certain  burgomasters  and 
astronomers. 

Secondly,  That  an  odd  little  dwarf  and  bottle  con- 
jurer, both  of  whose  ears,  for  some  misdemeanor, 
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have  been  cut  off  close  to  his  head,  has  been  missing 
for  several  days  from  the  neighboring  city  of  Bruges. 

Thirdly,  That  the  newspapers  which  were  stuck  all 
over  the  little  balloon  were  newspapers  of  Holland,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  made  in  the  moon.  They 
were  dirty  papers — very  dirty — and  Gluck,  the  printer, 
would  take  his  Bible  oath  to  their  having  been  printed 
in  Rotterdam. 

Fourthly,  That  Hans  Pfaall  himself,  the  drunken  vil- 
lain, and  the  three  very  idle  gentlemen  styled  his  cred- 
itors, were  all  seen  no  longer  than  two  or  three  days  ago 
in  a  tippling-house  in  the  suburbs,  having  just  returned 
with  money  in  their  pockets  from  a  trip  beyond  the  sea. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  an  opinion  very  generally  received, 
or  which  ought  to  be  generally  received,  that  the  College 
of  Astronomers  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  as  well  as  all 
other  colleges  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, — not  to 
mention  colleges  and  astronomers  in  general, — are,  to  say 
the  least  of  the  matter,  not  a  whit  better,  nor  greater, 
nor  wiser  than  they  ought  to  be. 

NOTE.— Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  little  similarity  between  the  above 
sketchy  trifle  and  the  celebrated  "  Moon  Story  "  of  Mr.  Locke ;  but  as  both 
have  the  character  of  hoaxes  (although  the  one  is  in  the  tone  of  banter,  the 
other  of  downright  earnest),  and  as  both  hoaxes  are  on  the  same  subject, 
the  moon,— moreover,  as  both  attempt  to  give  plausibility  by  scientific  de- 
tail— the  author  of"  Hans  Pfaall  "  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  in  self -defence., 
that  his  own  jeu  d' esprit  was  published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
about  three  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  Mr.  L.'s  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  Fancying  a  likeness,  which  perhaps  does  not  exist,  some  of  the  New 
York  papers  copied  "  Hans  Pfaall,"  and  collated  it  with  the  "  Moon  Hoax," 
by  way  of  detecting  the  writer  of  the  one  in  the  writer  of  the  other. 

As  many  more  persons  were  actually  gulled  by  the  "  Moon  Hoax,"  than 
would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  it  may  here  afford  some  little 
amusement  to  show  why  no  one  should  have  been  deceived — to  point  out 
those  particulars  of  the  story  which  should  have  been  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish its  real  character.  Indeed,  however  rich  the  imagination  dis- 
played in  this  ingenious  fiction,  it  wanted  much  of  the  force  which  might 
have  been  given  it  by  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  facts  and  to  general 
analogy.  That  the  public  were  misled,  even  for  an  instant,  merely  proves 
the  gross  ignorance  which  is  so  generally  prevalent  upon  subjects  of  an 


astronomical  nature. 
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The  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is,  in  round  numbers,  240,000  miles. 
If  we  desire  to  ascertain  how  near,  apparently,  a  lens  would  bring  the 
satellite  (or  any  distant  objects),  we,  of  course,  have  but  to  divide  the  dis- 
tance by  the  magnifying,  or  more  strictly,  by  the  space-penetrating  power 
of  the  glass.  Mr.  L.  makes  his  lens  have  a  power  of  42,000  times.  By  this 
divide  240,000  (the  moon's  real  distance),  and  we  have  five  miles  and 
five-sevenths,  as  the  apparent  distance.  No  animal  at  all  could  be  seen  so 
far ;  much  less  the  minute  points  particularized  in  the  story.  Mr.  L.  speaks 
about  Sir  John  Herschel's  perceiving  flowers  (the  Papaver  rheas,  etc.),  and 
even  detecting  the  color  and  the  shape  of  the  eyes  of  small  birds.  Shortly 
before,  too,  he  has  himself  observed  that  the  lens  would  not  render  percep- 
tible objects  of  less  than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  but  even  this,  as  I 
have  said,  is  giving  the  glass  by  far  too  great  power.  It  may  be  observed 
in  passing  that  this  prodigious  glass  is  said  to  have  been  moulded  at  the 
glass-house  of  Messrs.  Hartley  &  Grant,  in  Dumbarton ;  but  Messrs.  H.  & 
G.'s  establishment  had  ceased  operations  for  many  years  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  hoax. 

On  page  13,  pamphlet  edition,  speaking  of  a  "  hairy  veil "  over  the  eyes 
of  a  species  of  bison,  the  author  says—"  It  immediately  occurred  to  the 
acute  mind  of  Dr.  Herschel  that  this  was  a  providential  contrivance  to 
protect  the  eyes  of  the  animal  from  the  great  extremes  of  light  and  dark- 
ness to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon  are  periodically 
subjected."  But  this  cannot  be  thought  a  very  "  acute"  observation  of 
the  Doctor.  The  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon  have,  evidently,  no 
darkness  at  all ;  so  there  can  be  nothing  of  the  "  extremes  "  mentioned. 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun  they  have  a  light  from  the  earth  equal  to  that 
of  thirteen  full  unclouded  moons. 

The  topography  throughout,  even  when  professing  to  accord  with 
Blunt's  Lunar  Chart,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  that  or  any  other  lunar 
chart,  and  even  grossly  at  variance  with  itself.  The  points  of  the  com- 
pass, too,  are  in  inextricable  confusion ;  the  writer  appearing  to  be  igno- 
rant that,  on  a  lunar  map,  these  are  not  in  accordance  with  terrestrial 
points ;  the  east  being  to  the  left,  etc. 

Deceived  perhaps,  by  the  vague  titles,  Mare  Nutrium,  Mare  TronquMi- 
tatis,  Mare  FxcundUatis,  etc.,  given  to  the  dark  spots  by  former  astrono- 
mers, Mr.  L.  has  entered  into  details  regarding  oceans  and  other  large 
bodies  of  water  in  the  moon ;  whereas  there  is  no  astronomical  point  more 
positively  ascertained  than  that  no  such  bodies  exist  there.  In  examin- 
ing the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  (in  the  crescent  or  gibbous 
moon),  where  this  boundary  crosses  any  of  the  dark  places,  the  line  of  di- 
vision is  found  to  be  rough  and  jagged ;  but,  were  these  dark  places  liquid, 
it  would  evidently  be  even. 

The  description  of  the  wings  of  the  man-bat,  on  page  21,  is  but  a  literal 
copy  of  Peter  Wilkins'  account  of  the  wings  of  his  flying  islanders.  This 
simple  fact  should  have  induced  suspicion,  at  least,  it  might  be  thought. 

On  page  23,  we  have  the  following :  "  What  a  prodigious  influence  must 
our  thirteen  times  larger  globe  have  exercised  upon  this  satellite  when  an 
embryo  in  the  womb  of  time,  the  passive  subject  of  chemical  affinity ! " 
This  is  very  fine ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  no  astronomer  would 
have  made  such  a  remark,  especially  to  any  Journal  of  Science ;  for  the 
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earth,  in  the  sense  intended,  is  not  only  thirteen,  but  forty-nine  times 
larger  than  the  moon.  A  similar  objection  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
concluding  pages,  where  by  way  of  introduction  to  some  discoveries  in 
Saturn,  the  philosophical  correspondent  enters  into  a  minute  schoolboy 
account  of  that  planet :— This  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science. 

But  there  is  ^ne  point  in  particular  which  should  have  betrayed  the 
fiction.  Let  us  imagine  the  power  actually  possessed  of  seeing  animals 
upon  the  moon's  surface ;— what  would  first  arrest  the  attention  of  an  ob- 
server from  the  earth?  Certainly  neither  their  shape,  size,  nor  any  other 
such  peculiarity,  so  soon  as  their  remarkable  situation.  They  would  ap- 
pear to  be  walking,  with  heels  up  and  heads  down,  in  the  manner  of  flies 
on  a  ceiling.  The  real  observer  would  have  uttered  an  instant  ejaculation 
of  surprise  (however  prepared  by  previous  knowledge;  at  the  singularity 
of  their  position ;  the  fictitious  observer  has  not  even  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject, but  speaks  of  seeing  the  entire  bodies  of  such  creatures,  when  it  is 
demonstrable  that  he  could  have  seen  only  the  diameter  of  their  heads .' 

It  might  as  well  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  size,  and  particu- 
larly the  powers  of  the  man-bats  (for  example,  their  ability  to  fly  in  so 
rare  an  atmosphere— if,  indeed,  the  moon  have  any) — with  most  of  the 
other  fancies  in  regard  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence,  are  at  variance, 
generally,  with  all  analogical  reasoning  on  these  themes ;  and  that  anal- 
ogy here  will  often  amount  to  conclusive  demonstration.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  suggestions  attributed  to  Brewster 
and  Herschel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  article,  about  "  a  transfusion  of 
artificial  light  through  the  focal  object  of  vision,"  etc.,  etc.,  belong  to  that 
species  of  figurative  writing  which  come  most  properly  under  the  denom- 
ination of  rigmarole. 

There  is  a  real  and  very  definite  limit  to  optical  discovery  among  the 
stars — a  limit  whose  nature  need  only  be  stated  to  be  understood.  If,  in- 
deed, the  casting  of  large  lenses  were  all  that  is  required,  man's  ingenuity 
would  ultimately  prove  equal  to  the  task,  and  we  might  have  them  of  any 
size  demanded.  But,  unhappily,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size  in 
the  lens,  and  consequently,  of  space-penetrating  power,  is  the  diminution 
of  light  from  the  object,  by  diffusion  of  its  rays.  And  for  this  evil  there 
is  no  remedy  within  human  ability ;  for  an  object  is  seen  by  means  of  that 
light  alone  which  proceeds  from  itself,  whether  direct  or  reflected.  Thus 
the  only  "artificial"  light  which  could  avail  Mr.  Locke,  would  be  some 
artificial  light  which  he  should  be  able  to  throw— not  upon  the  "  focal  ob- 
ject of  vision,'1  but  upon  the  real  object  to  be  viewed — to  wit : — upon  the 
moon.  It  has  been  easily  calculated  that,  when  the  light  proceeding  from 
a  star  becomes  so  difiused  as  to  be  as  weak  as  the  natural  light  proceeding 
from  the  whole  of  the  stars,  in  a  clear  and  moonless  night,  then  the  star 
is  no  longer  visible  for  any  practical  purpose. 

The  Earl  of  Ross  telescope,  lately  constructed  in  England,  has  a  specu- 
lum with  a  reflecting  surface  of  4071  square  inches ;  the  Herschel  telescope 
having  one  of  only  1811.  The  metal  of  the  Earl  of  Ross  is  six  feet  diam- 
eter ;  it  is  five  and  one-half  inches  thick  at  the  edges,  and  five  at  the 
centre.  The  weight  is  three  tons.  The  focal  length  is  fifty  feet. 

I  have  lately  read  a  singular  and  somewhat  ingenious  little  book,  whose 
title  page  runs  thus :— "  L'Homme  dans  la  Ivne,  ou  le  Voyage  Chimerique 
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fait  au  Monde  de  la  Lvne,  nouvellement  decouvert  par  Dominique  Gon- 
zales, Advanturier  Espagnol,  autremet  dit  le  Courier  volant.  Mis  en  notre 
laugue  par  J.  B.  D.  A.  Paris,  chez  Francois  Plot,  pres  la  Fontainede  Saint 
Benoist.  Et  chez  J.  Goignard,  au  premier  pilier  de  la  grand'  salle  du 
Palais,  proches  les  Consultations,  MDCXLVILL"  pp.  176. 

The  writer  professes  to  have  translated  his  work  from  the  English  of 
one  Mr.  £)' Avisson  (Davidson  ?),  although  there  is  a  terrible  ambiguity  in 
the  statement.  "  I'en  ai  eu,"  says  he,  "  1'original  de  Monsieur  D' Avisson, 
medecin  des  mieux  versez  qui  soient  aujourd'huy  dans  la  c&noissance  de- 
Belles  Lettres,  et  sur  tout  de  la  Philosophic  Naturelle.  Je  lui  ai  cette  ob- 
ligation entre  les  autres,  de  m' avoir  non  seulement  mis  en  main  ce  Livre 
en  anglois,  mais  encore  le  Manuscrit  du  Sieur  .Thomas  D'Anan,  gentil- 
homme  Eccossois,  recommandable  pour  sa  vertu,  sur  la  version  duquel 
j'advoue  que  j'ay  tirfi  le  plan  de  la  mienne." 

After  some  irrelevant  adventures,  much  in  the  manner  of  Gil  Bias,  and 
which  occupy  the  first  thirty  pages,  the  author  relates  that,  being  ill  dur- 
ing a  sea  voyage,  the  crew  abandoned  him,  together  with  a  negro  servant, 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  To  increase  the  chances  of  obtaining  food, 
the  two  separate,  and  live  as  far  apart  as  possible.  This  brings  about  a 
training  of  birds,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  carrier-pigeons  between  them. 
By  and  by  these  are  taught  to  carry  parcels  of  some  weight — and  this 
weight  is  gradually  increased.  At  length  the  idea  is  entertained  of  unit- 
ing the  force  of  a  great  number  of  the  birds,  with  a  view  to  raising  the 
author  himself.  A  machine  is  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  we  have  a 
minute  description  of  it,  which  is  materially  helped  out  by  a  steel  engrav- 
ing. Here  we  perceive  the  Signer  Gonzales,  with  point  ruffles  and  a  huge 
periwig,  seated  astride  something  which  resembles  very  closely  a  broom- 
stick, and  borne  aloft  by  a  multitude  of  wild  swans  (ganzas),  who  had 
strings  reaching  from  their  tails  to  the  machine. 

The  main  event  detailed  in  the  Signer's  narrative  depends  upon  a  very 
important  fact,  of  which  the  reader  is  kept  in  ignorance  until  near  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  ganzas,  with  whom  he  had  become  so  familiar, 
were  not  really  denizens  of  St.  Helena,  but  of  the  moon.  Thence  it  had 
been  their  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  to  migrate  annually  to  some  portion 
of  the  earth.  In  proper  season,  of  course,  they  would  return  home ;  and 
the  author,  happening,  one  day,  to  require  their  services  for  a  short  voy- 
age, is  unexpectedly  carried  straight  up,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  arrives 
at  the  satellite.  Here  he  finds,  among  other  odd  things,  that  the  people 
enjoy  extreme  happiness ;  that  they  have  no  law ;  that  they  die  without 
pain ;  that  they  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height ;  that  they  live  fire 
thousand  years ;  that  they  have  an  emperor  called  Irdonozur ;  and  that 
they  can  jump  sixty  feet  high,  when,  being  out  of  the  gravitating  in- 
fluence, thejf  fly  about  with  fans. 

I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  specimen  of  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
voume. 

"I must  now  declare  to  you," says  the  Signer  Gonzales,  "the  nature 
of  the  place  in  which  I  found  myself.  All  the  clouds  were  beneath  my 
feet,  or,  if  you  please,  spread  between  me  and  the  earth.  As  to  the  stars, 
since  there  was  no  night  where  I  was,  they  always  had  the  same  appearance  ; 
not  brilliant,  as  usual,  but  pale,  and  very  nearly  like  the  moon  of  a  morning. 
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But  few  of  them  were  visible,  and  these  ten  times  larger  (as  well  as  I 
could  judge),  than  they  seem  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  moon, 
which  wanted  two  days  of  being  full,  was  of  a  terrible  bigness. 

"  I  must  not  forget  here,  that  the  stars  appeared  only  on  that  side  of  the 
globe  turned  towards  the  moon,  and  that  the  closer  they  were  to  it  the 
larger  they  seemed.  I  have  also  to  inform  you  that,  whether  it  was  calm 
weather  or  stormy,  I  found  myself  always  immediately  between  the  moon  and 
the  earth.  I  was  convinced  of  this  for  two  reasons — because  my  birds  always 
flew  in  a  straight  line ;  and  because  whenever  we  attempted  to  rest,  we 
were  carried  insensibly  around  the  globe  of  the  earth.  For  I  admit  the  opin- 
ion of  Copernicus,  who  maintains  that  it  never  ceases  to  revolve  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  not  upon  the  poles  of  the  Equinoctial,  commonly  called  the 
poles  of  the  world,  but  upon  those  of  the  Zodiac,  a  question  of  which  I 
propose  to  speak  more  at  length  hereafter,  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to 
refresh  my  memory  in  regard  to  the  astrology  which  I  learned  at  Sala- 
manca when  young,  and  have  since  forgotten." 

Notwithstanding  the  blunders  italicized,  the  book  is  not  without  some 
claim  to  attention,  as  affording  a  naive  specimen  of  the  current  astro- 
nomical notions  of  the  time.  One  of  these  assumed,  that  the  "  gravitating 
power  "  extended  but  a  short  distance  from  the  earth's  surface,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  our  voyager  "  carried  insensibly  around  the  globe,"  etc. 

There  have  been  other  "  voyages  to  the  moon,"  butnone  of  higher  merit 
than  the  one  just  mentioned.  That  of  Bergerac  is  utterly  meaningless. 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review  will  be  found 
quite  an  elaborate  criticism  upon  a  certain  "Journey"  of  the  kind  in 
question ; — a  criticism  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  critic 
most  exposes  the  stupidity  of  the  book,  or  his  own  absurd  ignorance  of 
astronomy.  I  forget  the  title  of  the  work ;  but  the  means  of  the  voyage 
are  more  deplorably  ill  conceived  than  are  even  the  ganzas  of  our  friend 
the  Signer  Gonzales.  The  adventurer,  in  digging  the  earth,  happens  to 
discover  a  peculiar  metal  for  which  the  moon  has  a  strong  attraction,  and 
straightway  constructs  of  it  a  box,  which,  when  cast  loose  from  its  terres- 
trial fastenings,  flies  with  him  forthwith  to  the  satellite.  The  "  Flight  of 
Thomas  O'Rourke  "  is  &jeu  d'esprit  not  altogether  contemptible,  and  has 
been  translated  into  German.  Thomas,  the  hero,  was,  in  fact,  the  game- 
keeper of  an  Irish  peer,  whose  eccentricities  gave  rise  to  the  tale.  The 
"  flight "  is  made  on  an  eagle's  back,  from  Hungry  Hill,  a  lofty  mountain 
at  the  end  of  Bantry  Bay. 

In  these  various  brochures  the  aim  is  always  satirical,  the  theme  being 
a  description  of  Lunarian  customs  as  compared  with  ours.  In  none  is 
there  any  effort  of  plausibility  in  the  details  of  the  voyage  itself.  The 
writers  seem  in  each  instance  to  be  utterly  uninformed  in  respect  to  as- 
tronomy. In  "  Hans  Pfaall "  the  design  is  original,  inasmuch  as  regards 
an  attempt  at  verisimilitude,  in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  (so 
far  as  the  whimsical  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit),  to  the  actual 
passage  between  the  earth  and  the  moon. 
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[Astounding  News  by  Express,  via  Norfolk !— the  Atlantic  crossed  in 
Three  Days  I  Signal  Triumph  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  Flying  Machine  !— 
Arrival  at  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Robert  Holland,  Mr.  Henson,  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  four  others, 
in  the  Steering  Balloon  "  Victoria,"  after  a  passage  of  Seventy-five  Hours 
from  Land  to  Land !  Full  particulars  of  the  voyage  1 

The  subjoined  jew  d' esprit,  with  the  preceding  heading  in  magnificent 
capitals,  well  interspersed  with  notes  of  admiration,  was  originally  pub- 
lished, as  matter  of  fact,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  a  daily  newspaper,  and 
therein  fully  subserved  the  purpose  of  creating  indigestible  aliment  for 
the  quidnuncs  during  the  few  hours  intervening  between  a  couple  of  the 
Charleston  mails.  The  rush  for  the  "sole  paper  which  had  the  news" 
was  something  beyond  even  the  prodigious ;  and,  in  fact,  if  (as  some  assert) 
the  "Victoria  "  did  not  absolutely  accomplish  the  voyage  recorded,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  she  should  not  have  accomplished  it.] 

The  great  problem  is  at  length  solved !  The  air,  as 
well  as  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  has  been  subdued  by 
science,  and  will  become  a  common  and  convenient 
highway  for  mankind.  The  Atlantic  has  been  actually 
crossed  in  a  Balloon  !  and  this  too  without  difficulty — 
without  any  great  apparent  danger — with  thorough 
control  of  the  machine — and  in  the  inconceivably  brief 
period  of  seventy-five  hours  from  shore  to  shore!  By 
the  energy  of  an  agent  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  we  are  en- 
abled to  be  the  first  to  furnish  the  public  with  a  detailed 
account  of  this  most  extraordinary  voyage,  which  was 
performed  between  Saturday,  the  sixth  instant,  at  eleven 
a.  m.,  and  two  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  the  ninth  instant,  by  Sir 
Everard  Bringhurst;  Mr.  Osborne,  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Vol.  II.— 11.  (161) 
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Bentinck's ;  Mr.  Monck  Mason  and  Mr.  Robert  Holland, 
the  well-known  aeronauts;  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
author  of  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  etc.;  and  Mr.  Henson,  the 
projector  of  the  late  unsuccessful  flying-machine,  with 
two  seamen  from  Woolwich ;  in  all,  eight  persons.  The 
particulars  furnished  below  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic 
and  accurate  in  every  respect,  as,  with  a  slight  exception, 
they  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  joint  diaries  of  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  and  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  to  whose 
politeness  our  agent  is  also  indebted  for  much  verbal 
information  respecting  the  balloon  itself,  its  construction, 
and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  only  alteration  in 
the  MS.  received  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  hurried  account  of  our  agent,  Mr.  Forsyth, 
into  a  connected  and  intelligible  form. 

THE  BALLOON. 

Two  very  decided  failures  of  late — those  of  Mr.  Hen- 
son  and  Sir  George  Cayley — had  much  weakened  the 
public  interest  in  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation.  Mr. 
Henson's  scheme  (which  at  first  was  considered  very 
feasible  even  by  men  of  science)  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  an  inclined  plane,  started  from  an  eminence 
by  an  extrinsic  force,  applied  and  continued  by  the 
revolution  of  impinging  vanes,  in  form  and  number 
resembling  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  But,  in  all  the 
experiments  made  with  models  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
it  was  found  that  the  operation  of  these  fans  not  only 
did  not  propel  the  machine,  but  actually  impeded  its 
flight.  The  only  propelling  force  it  ever  exhibited  was 
the  mere  impetus  acquired  from  the  descent  of  the  in- 
clined plane ;  and  this  impetus  carried  the  machine 
farther  when  the  vanes  were  at  rest  than  when  they  were 
in  motion,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  demonstrates  their 
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inutility ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  propelling,  which 
was  also  the  sustaining,  power,  the  whole  fabric  would 
necessarily  descend.  This  consideration  led  Sir  George 
Cayley  to  think  only  of  adapting  a  propeller  to  some 
machine  having  of  itself  an  independent  power  of  sup- 
port— in  a  word,  to  a  balloon ;  the  idea,  however,  being 
novel,  or  original,  with  Sir  George,  only  so  far  as  regards 
the  mode  of  its  application  to  practice.  He  exhibited 
a  model  of  his  invention  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
The  propelling  principle  or  power  was  here  also  applied 
to  interrupted  surfaces  or  vanes  put  in  revolution. 
These  vanes  were  four  in  number,  but  were  found  entirely 
ineffectual  in  moving  the  balloon,  or  in  aiding  its  ascend- 
ing power.  The  whole  project  was  thus  a  complete 
failure. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
(whose  voyage  from  Dover  to  Weilburg  in  the  balloon, 
"  Nassau,"  occasioned  so  much  excitement  in  1837)  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  employing  the  principle  of  the  Archi- 
medean screw  for  the  purpose  of  propulsion  through  the 
air — rightly  attributing  the  failure  of  Mr.  Henson's 
scheme,  and  of  Sir  George  Cayley's,  to  the  interruption 
of  surface  in  the  independent  vanes.  He  made  the  first 
public  experiment  at  Willis'  Rooms,  but  afterwards 
removed  his  model  to  the  Adelaide  Gallery. 

Like  Sir  George  Cayley's  balloon,  his  own  was  an 
ellipsoid.  Its  length  was  thirteen  feet  six  inches — height 
six  feet  eight  inches.  It  contained  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which,  if  pure  hydrogen, 
would  support  twenty-one  pounds  upon  its  first  inflation, 
before  the  gas  has  time  to  deteriorate  or  escape.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  machine  and  apparatus  was 
seventeen  pounds — leaving  about  four  pounds  to  spare. 
Beneath  the  centre  of  the  balloon  was  a  frame  of 
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light  wood  about  nine  feet  long,  and  rigged  on  to  the 
balloon  itself  with  a  net-work  in  the  customary  manner. 
From  this  framework  was  suspended  a  wicker  basket 
or  car. 

The  screw  consists  of  an  axis  of  hollow  brass  tube, 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  through  which,  upon  a  semi- 
spiral  inclined  at  fifteen  degrees,  pass  a  series  of  steel 
wire  radii,  two  feet  long,  and  thus  projecting  a  foot  on 
either  side.  These  radii  are  connected  at  the  outer  ex- 
tremities by  two  bands  of  flattened  wire — the  whole  in 
this  manner  forming  the  framework  of  the  screw,  which 
is  completed  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk  cut  into  gores, 
and  tightened  so  as  to  present  a  tolerably  uniform  sur- 
face. At  each  end  of  its  axis  this  screw  is  supported  by 
pillars  of  hollow  brass  tube  descending  from  the  hoop. 
In  the  lower  ends  of  these  tubes  are  holes  in  which  the 
pivots  of  the  axis  revolve.  From  the  end  of  the  axis 
which  is  next  the  car  proceeds  a  shaft  of  steel,  connect- 
ing the  screw  with  the  pinion  of  a  piece  of  spring  ma- 
chinery fixed  in  the  car.  By  the  operation  of  this  spring, 
the  screw  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  com- 
municating a  progressive  motion  to  the  whole.  By 
means  of  the  rudder,  the  machine  was  readily  turned 
in  any  direction.  The  spring  was  of  great  power  com- 
pared with  its  dimensions,  being  capable  of  raising 
forty-five  pounds  upon  a  barrel  of  four  inches  diameter 
after  the  first  turn,  and  gradually  increasing  as  it  was 
wound  up.  It  weighed  altogether  eight  pounds  six 
ounces.  The  rudder  was  a  light  frame  of  cane  covered 
with  silk,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  battledoor,  and  was 
about  three  feet  long,  and  at  the  widest  one  foot.  Its 
weight  was  about  two  ounces.  It  could  be  turned  flat, 
and  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  as  well  as  to  the 
right  or  left ;  and  thus  enabled  the  aeronaut  to  transfer 
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the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  in  an  inclined  position 
it  must  generate  in  its  passage,  to  any  side  upon  which 
he  might  desire  to  act,  thus  determining  the  balloon  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

This  model  (which,  through  want  of  time,  we  have 
necessarily  described  in  an  imperfect  manner)  was  put 
in  action  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  where  it  accom- 
plished a  velocity  of  five  miles  per  hour;  although, 
strange  to  say,  it  excited  very  little  interest  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  complex  machine  of  Mr. 
Henson — so  resolute  is  the  world  to  despise  anything 
which  carries  with  it  an  air  of  simplicity.  To  accom- 
plish the  great  desideratum  of  aerial  navigation,  it  was 
very  generally  supposed  that  some  exceedingly  compli- 
cated application  must  be  made  of  some  unusually  pro- 
found principle  in  dynamics. 

So  well  satisfied,  however,  was  Mr.  Mason  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  his  invention,  that  he  determined  to 
construct  immediately,  if  possible,  a  balloon  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  test  the  question  by  a  voyage  of  some  extent 
— the  original  design  being  to  cross  the  British  Channel 
as  before  in  the  Nassau  balloon.  To  carry  out  his 
views,  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Everard  Bringhurst  and  Mr.  Osborne,  two  gentlemen 
well  known  for  scientific  acquirement,  and  especially 
for  the  interest  they  have  exhibited  in  the  progress  of 
aerostation.  The  project,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  public — the  only 
persons  entrusted  with  the  design  being  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  machine,  which 
was  built  (under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Holland,  Sir  Everard  Bringhurst,  and  Mr. 
Osborne)  at  the  seat  of  the  latter  gentleman  near 
Penstruthal,  in  Wales.  Mr.  Henson,  accompanied 
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by  his  friend  Mr.  Ainsworth,  was  admitted  to  a  private 
view  of  the  balloon  on  Saturday  last — when  the  two 
gentlemen  made  final  arrangements  to  be  included  in 
the  adventure.  We  are  not  informed  for  what  reason 
the  two  seamen  were  also  included  in  the  party — but, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  we  shall  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  minutest  particulars  respecting  this 
extraordinary  voyage. 

The  balloon  is  composed  of  silk,  varnished  with  the 
liquid  gum  caoutchouc.  It  is  of  vast  dimensions,  con- 
taining more  than  40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  ;  but  as  coal- 
gas  was  employed  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  and 
inconvenient  hydrogen,  the  supporting  power  of  the 
machine  when  fully  inflated,  and  immediately  after 
inflation,  is  not  more  than  about  2500  pounds.  The 
coal-gas  is  not  only  much  less  costly,  but  is  easily  pro- 
cured and  managed. 

For  its  introduction  into  common  use  for  purposes  of 
aerostation  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Green.  Up 
to  his  discovery,  the  process  of  inflation  was  not  only 
exceedingly  expensive,  but  uncertain.  Two,  and  even 
three  days,  have  frequently  been  wasted  in  futile 
attempts  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a 
balloon,  from  which  it  had  great  tendency  to  escape, 
owing  to  its  extreme  subtlety,  and  its  affinity  for  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  In  a  balloon  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  retain  its  contents  of  coal-gas  unaltered  in  quality 
or  amount  for  six  months,  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen 
could  not  be  maintained  in  equal  purity  for  six  weeks. 

The  supporting  power  being  estimated  at  2500 
pounds,  and  the  united  weights  of  the  party  amount- 
ing only  to  about  1200,  there  was  left  a  surplus  of 
1300,  of  which  again  1200  was  exhausted  by  ballast, 
arranged  in  bags  of  different  sizes,  with  their  respective 
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weights  marked  upon  them,  by  cordage,  barometers, 
telescopes,  barrels  containing  provision  for  a  fortnight, 
water-casks,  cloaks,  carpet-bags,  and  various  other  indis- 
pensable matters,  including  a  coffee-warmer,  contrived 
for  warming  coffee  by  means  of  slack-lime,  so  as  to 
dispense  altogether  with  fire,  if  it  should  be  judged 
prudent  to  do  so.  All  these  articles,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ballast  and  a  few  trifles,  were  suspended  from 
the  hoop  overhead.  The  car  is  much  smaller  and 
lighter  in  proportion  than  the  one  appended  to  the 
model.  It  is  formed  of  a  light  wicker,  and  is  wonder- 
fully strong  for  so  frail-looking  a  machine.  Its  rim  is 
about  four  feet  deep.  The  rudder  is  also  very  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  model;  and 
the  screw  is  considerably  smaller.  The  balloon  is  fur- 
nished besides  with  a  grapnel  and  a  guide-rope ;  which 
latter  is  of  the  most  indispensable  importance.  A  few 
words  in  explanation  will  here  be  necessary  for  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  not  conversant  with  the  details  of 
aerostation. 

As  soon  as  the  balloon  quits  the  earth  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  many  circumstances  tending 
to  create  a  difference  in  its  weight,  augmenting  or 
diminishing  its  ascending  power.  For  example,  there 
may  be  a  deposition  of  dew  upon  the  silk  to  the  extent 
even  of  several  hundred  pounds ;  ballast  has  then  to  be 
thrown  out,  or  the  machine  may  descend.  This  ballast 
being  discarded,  and  a  clear  sunshine  evaporating  the 
dew,  and  at  the  same  time  expanding  the  gas  in  the 
silk,  the  whole  will  again  rapidly  ascend.  To  check 
this  ascent,  the  only  resource  is  (or  rather  was,  until 
Mr.  Green's  invention  of  the  guide-rope)  the  permission 
of  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  valve ;  but  in  the  loss  of 
gas  is  a  proportionate  general  loss  of  ascending  power ; 
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so  that  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  the  best  con- 
structed balloon  must  necessarily  exhaust  all  its  resources 
and  come  to  the  earth.  This  was  the  great  obstacle  to 
voyages  of  length. 

The  guide-rope  remedies  the  difficulty  in  the  simplest 
manner  conceivable.  It  is  merely  a  very  long  rope 
which  is  suffered  to  trail  from  the  car,  and  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  balloon  from  changing  its  level 
in  any  material  degree.  If,  for  example,  there  should 
be  a  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the  silk,  and  the 
machine  begins  to  descend  in  consequence,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  discharging  ballast  to  remedy  the 
increase  of  weight,  it  is  remedied  or  counteracted 
in  an  exactly  just  proportion  by  the  deposit  on  the 
ground  of  just  so  much  of  the  end  of  the  rope  as  is 
necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  circumstances 
should  cause  undue  levity,  and  consequent  ascent,  this 
levity  is  immediately  counteracted  by  the  additional 
weight  of  rope  upraised  from  the  earth.  Thus,  the 
balloon  can  neither  ascend  nor  descend,  except  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  its  resources,  either  in  gas  or 
ballast,  remain  comparatively  unimpaired.  When 
passing  over  an  expanse  of  water  it  becomes  necessary 
to  employ  small  kegs  of  copper  or  wood  filled  with 
liquid  ballast  of  a  lighter  nature  than  water.  These 
float,  and  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  mere  rope  on  land. 
Another  most  important  office  of  the  guide-rope  is  to 
point  out  the  direction  of  the  balloon.  The  rope  drags 
either  on  land  or  sea,  while  the  balloon  is  free;  the 
latter,  consequently,  is  always  in  advance  when  any 
progress  whatever  is  made ;  a  comparison,  therefore,  by 
means  of  the  compass,  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  objects  will  always  indicate  the  course.  In  the 
same  way,  the  angle  formed  by  the  rope  with  the 
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vertical  axis  of  the  machine  indicates  the  velocity.  When 
there  is  no  angle — in  other  words,  when  the  rope  hangs 
perpendicularly,  the  whole  apparatus  is  stationary ;  but 
the  larger  the  angle,  that  is  to  say,  the  farther  the 
balloon  precedes  the  end  of  the  rope,  the  greater  the 
velocity ;  and  the  converse. 

As  the  original  design  was  to  cross  the  British 
Channel,  and  alight  as  near  Paris  as  possible,  the 
voyagers  had  taken  the  precaution  to  prepare  them- 
selves with  passports  directed  to  all  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, specifying  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Nassau  voyage,  and  entitling  the  adven- 
turers to  exemption  from  the  usual  formalities  of  office. 
Unexpected  events,  however,  rendered  these  passports 
superfluous. 

The  inflation  was  commenced  very  quietly  at  day- 
break, on  Saturday  morning,  the  sixth  instant,  in  the 
courtyard  of  Weal-Vor  House,  Mr.  Osborne's  seat,  about 
a  mile  from  Penstruthal,  in  North  Wales  ;  and  at  seven 
minutes  past  eleven,  everything  being  ready  for  depar- 
ture, the  balloon  was  set  free,  rising  gently  but  steadily 
in  a  direction  nearly  south,  no  use  being  made  for  the 
first  half-hour  of  either  the  screw  or  the  rudder.  We 
proceed  now  with  the  journal  as  transcribed  by  Mr.  For- 
syth  from  the  joint  MSS.  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth.  The  body  of  the  journal,  as  given,  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Mason,  and  a  P.  S.  is  appended  each 
day  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  has  in  preparation,  and  will 
shortly  give  the  public,  a  more  minute  and,  no  doubt,  a 
thrillingly  interesting  account  of  the  voyage. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

Saturday,  April  the  6th.  Every  preparation  likely 
to  embarrass  us  having  been  made  over  night,  we 
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commenced  the  inflation  this  morning  at  daybreak ; 
but  owing  to  a  thick  fog,  which  encumbered  the  folds 
of  the  silk  and  rendered  it  unmanageable,  we  did  not 
get  through  before  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Cut  loose, 
then,  in  high  spirits,  and  rose  gently  but  steadily,  with 
a  light  breeze  at  north,  which  bore  us  in  the  direction 
of  the  British  Channel.  Found  the  ascending  force 
greater  than  we  had  expected  ;  and  as  we  arose  higher, 
and  so  got  clear  of  the  cliffs,  and  more  in  the  sun's 
rays,  our  ascent  became  very  rapid.  I  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  lose  gas  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  adven- 
ture, and  so  concluded  to  ascend  for  the  present.  We 
soon  ran  out  our  guide-rope ;  but  even  when  we  had 
raised  it  clear  of  the  earth,  we  still  went  up  very 
rapidly.  The  balloon  was  unusually  steady,  and 
looked  beautiful.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  starting 
the  barometer  indicated  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet. 
The  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  view  of  the 
subjacent  country — a  most  romantic  one  when  seen 
from  any  point — was  now  especially  sublime.  The 
numerous  deep  gorges  presented  the  appearance  of 
lakes  on  account  of  the  dense  vapors  with  which 
they  were  filled,  and  the  pinnacles  and  crags  to  the 
southeast,  piled  in  inextricable  confusion,  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  giant  cities  of  Eastern  fable. 
We  were  rapidly  approaching  the  mountains  in  the 
south,  but  our  elevation  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  pass  them  in  safety.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  soared  over  them  in  fine  style ;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth 
with  the  seamen  were  surprised  at  their  apparent 
want  of  altitude  when  viewed  from  the  car,  the  ten- 
dency to  great  elevation  in  a  balloon  being  to  reduce 
inequalities  of  the  surface  below  to  nearly  a  dead  level. 
At  half  past  eleven,  still  proceeding  nearly  south,  we 
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obtained  our  first  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and, 
in  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  the  line  of  breakers  on 
the  coast  appeared  immediately  beneath  us,  and  we 
were  fairly  out  at  sea.  We  now  resolved  to  let  off 
enough  gas  to  bring  our  guide-rope,  with  the  buoys 
affixed,  into  the  water.  This  was  immediately  done, 
and  we  commenced  a  gradual  descent.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  our  first  buoy  dipped,  and  at  the  touch 
of  the  second  soon  afterwards  we  remained  stationary 
as  to  elevation.  We  were  all  now  anxious  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  rudder  and  screw,  and  we  put  them 
both  into  requisition  forthwith,  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  our  direction  more  to  the  eastward,  and  in  a 
line  for  Paris.  By  means  of  the  rudder  we  instantly 
effected  the  necessary  change  of  direction,  and  our 
course  was  brought  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  wind ;  when  we  set  in  motion  the  spring  of  the 
screw,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  it  propel  us  readily  as 
desired.  Upon  this  we  gave  nine  hearty  cheers,  and 
dropped  in  the  sea  a  bottle,  enclosing  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment with  a  brief  account  of  the  principle  of  the  in- 
vention. Hardly,  however,  had  we  done  with  our 
rejoicings,  when  an  unforeseen  accident  occurred  which 
discouraged  us  in  no  little  degree.  The  steel  rod  con- 
necting the  spring  with  the  propeller  was  suddenly 
jerked  out  of  place  at  the  car  end  (by  a  swaying  of  the 
car  through  some  movement  of  one  of  the  two  seamen 
we  had  taken  up),  and  in  an  instant  hung  dangling 
out  of  reach  from  the  pivot  of  the  axis  of  the  screw. 
While  we  were  endeavoring  to  regain  it,  our  attention 
being  completely  absorbed,  we  became  involved  in  a 
strong  current  of  wind  from  the  east,  which  bore  us 
with  rapidly  increasing  force  towards  the  Atlantic. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  driving  out  to  sea  at  the  rate 
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of  not  less,  certainly,  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
so  that  we  came  up  with  Cape  Clear,  at  some  forty 
miles  to  our  north,  before  we  had  secured  the  rod  and 
had  time  to  think  what  we  were  about.  It  was  now 
that  Mr.  Ainsworth  made  an  extraordinary,  but,  to 
my  fancy,  a  by  no  means  unreasonable  or  chimerical 
proposition,  in  which  he  was  instantly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Holland — viz.,  that  we  should  take  advantage  of 
the  strong  gale  which  bore  us  on,  and,  in  place  of 
beating  back  to  Paris,  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
coast  of  North  America.  After  slight  reflection  I  gave 
a  willing  assent  to  this  bold  proposition,  which  (strange 
to  say)  met  with  objection  from  the  two  seamen  only. 
As  the  stronger  party,  however,  we  overruled  their 
fears,  and  kept  resolutely  upon  our  course.  We 
steered  due  west ;  but  as  the  trailing  of  the  buoys 
materially  impeded  our  progress,  and  we  had  the 
balloon  abundantly  at  command,  either  for  ascent  or 
descent,  we  first  threw  out  fifty  pounds  of  ballast,  and 
then  wound  up  (by  means  of  a  windlass)  so  much  of 
a  rope  as  brought  it  quite  clear  of  the  sea.  We  per- 
ceived the  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  immediately  in  a 
vastly  increased  rate  of  progress ;  and  as  the  gale 
freshened,  we  flew  with  a  velocity  nearly  inconceivable 
— the  guide-rope  flying  out  behind  the  car  like  a 
streamer  from  a  vessel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
very  short  time  sufficed  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast. 
We  passed  over  innumerable  vessels  of  all  kinds,  a  few 
of  which  were  endeavoring  to  beat  up,  but  the  most 
of  them  lying  to.  We  occasioned  the  greatest  excite- 
men  on  board  all — an  excitement  greatly  relished  by 
ourselves,  and  especially  by  our  two  men,  who,  now 
under  the  influence  of  a  dram  of  Geneva,  seemed  re- 
solved to  give  all  scruple  or  fear  to  the  wind.  Many 
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of  the  vessels  fired  signal  guns;  and  in  all  we  were 
saluted  with  loud  cheers  (which  we  heard  with  surpris- 
ing distinctness)  and  the  waving  of  caps  and  handker- 
chiefs. We  kept  on  in  this  manner  throughout  the  day 
with  no  material  incident,  and  as  the  shades  of  night 
closed  around  us  we  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance traversed.  It  could  not  have  been  less  than  five 
hundred  miles,  and  was  probably  much  more.  The 
propeller  was  kept  in  constant  operation,  and  no  doubt 
aided  our  progress  materially.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
the  gale  freshened  into  an  absolute  hurricane,  and  the 
ocean  beneath  was  clearly  visible  on  account  of  its 
phosphorescence.  The  wind  was  from  the  east  all  night, 
and  gave  us  the  brightest  omen  of  success.  We  suffered 
no  little  from  cold,  and  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere 
was  most  unpleasant ;  but  the  ample  space  in  the  car 
enabled  us  to  lie  down,  and  by  means  of  cloaks  and  a 
few  blankets  we  did  sufficiently  well. 

P.  8.  [By  Mr.  Ainsworth.]  The  last  nine  hours 
have  been  unquestionably  the  most  exciting  of  my 
life.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  sublimating  than 
the  strange  peril  and  novelty  of  an  adventure  such 
as  this.  May  God  grant  that  we  succeed  1  I  ask  not 
success  for  mere  safety  to  my  insignificant  person,  but 
for  the  sake  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  the  vastness 
of  the  triumph.  And  yet  the  feat  is  only  so  evidently 
feasible  that  the  sole  wonder  is  why  men  have  scrupled 
to  attempt  it  before.  One  single  gale  such  as  now 
befriends  us — let  such  a  tempest  whirl  forward  a 
balloon  for  four  or  five  days  (these  gales  often  last 
longer),  and  the  voyager  will  be  easily  borne  in  that 
period  from  coast  to  coast.  In  view  of  such  a  gale 
the  broad  Atlantic  becomes  a  mere  lake.  I  am  more 
struck  just  now  with  the  supreme  silence  which  reigns 
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in  the  sea  beneath  us,  notwithstanding  its  agitation, 
than  with  any  other  phenomenon  presenting  itself. 
The  waters  give  up  no  voice  to  the  heavens.  The 
immense  flaming  ocean  writhes  and  is  tortured  uncom- 
plainingly. The  mountainous  surges  suggest  the  idea  of 
innumerable  dumb  gigantic  fiends  struggling  in  impo- 
tent agony.  In  a  night  such  as  is  this  to  me,  a  man 
lives — lives  a  whole  century  of  ordinary  life — nor  would 
I  forego  this  rapturous  delight  for  that  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury of  ordinary  existence. 

Sunday,  the  7th.  [Mr.  Mason's  MS.]  This  morn- 
ing the  gale,  by  ten,  had  subsided  to  an  eight  or  nine 
knot  breeze  (for  a  vessel  at  sea),  and  bears  us,  perhaps, 
thirty  miles  per  hour  or  more.  It  has  veered,  how- 
ever, very  considerably  to  the  north;  and  now,  at 
sundown,  we  are  holding  our  course  due  west,  princi- 
pally by  the  screw  and  rudder,  which  answer  their 
purposes  to  admiration.  I  regard  the  project  as 
thoroughly  successful,  and  the  easy  navigation  of  the 
air  in  any  direction  (not  exactly  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale) 
as  no  longer  problematical.  We  could  not  have  made 
head  against  the  strong  wind  of  yesterday;  but,  by 
ascending,  we  might  have  got  out  of  its  influence  if 
requisite.  Against  a  pretty  stiff  breeze,  I  feel  con- 
vinced we  can  make  our  way  with  the  propeller.  At 
noon  to-day  ascended  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  25,000 
feet  by  discharging  ballast.  Did  this  to  search  for  a 
more  direct  current,  but  found  none  so  favorable  as 
the  one  we  are  now  in.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
gas  to  take  us  across  this  small  pond  even  should  the 
voyage  last  three  weeks.  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear 
for  the  result.  The  difficulty  has  been  strangely  exag- 
gerated and  misapprehended.  I  can  choose  my  cur- 
rent, and  should  I  find  all  currents  against  me,  I  can 
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make  very  tolerable  headway  with  the  propeller.  We 
have  had  no  incidents  worth  recording.  The  night 
promises  fair. 

P.  8.  [By  Mr.  Ainsworth.]  I  have  little  to  record, 
except  the  fact  (to  me  quite  a  surprising  one)  that,  at 
an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  Cotopaxi,  I  experienced 
neither  very  intense  cold,  nor  headache,  nor  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  neither,  I  find,  did  Mr.  Mason,  nor  Mr.  Hol- 
land, nor  Sir  Everard.  Mr.  Osborne  complained  of 
constriction  of  the  chest — but  this  soon  wore  off.  We 
have  flown  at  a  great  rate  during  the  day,  and  we  must 
be  more  than  half-way  across  the  Atlantic.  We  have 
passed  over  some  twenty  or  thirty  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  and  all  seem  to  be  delightfully  astonished.  Cross- 
ing the  ocean  in  a  balloon  is  not  so  difficult  a  feat  after 
all.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  Mem. — At  25,000 
feet  elevation  the  sky  appears  nearly  black,  and  the 
stars  are  distinctly  visible ;  while  the  sea  does  not  seem 
convex  (as  one  might  suppose),  but  absolutely  and  most 
unequivocally  concave* 

Monday,  the  8th.  [Mr.  Mason's  MS.]  This  morning 
we  had  again  some  little  trouble  with  the  rod  of  the 

*Mr.  Ainsworth  has  not  attempted  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
which,  however,  is  quite  susceptible  of  explanation.  A  line  dropped  from 
an  elevation  of  25,000  feet  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  (or 
sea)  would  form  the  perpendicular  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  base  would  extend  from  the  right  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  the  hy- 
pothenuse  from  the  horizon  to  the  balloon.  But  the  25,000  feet  of  alti- 
tude is  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  prospect. 
In  other  words,  the  base  and  hypothenuse  of  the  supposed  triangle  would 
be  so  long  when  compared  with  the  perpendicular,  that  the  two  former 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  parallel.  In  this  manner  the  horizon  of  the 
aeronaut  would  appear  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  car.  But  as  the  point  im- 
mediately beneath  him  seems,  and  is,  at  a  great  distance  below  him,  it 
seems,  of  course,  also  at  a  great  distance  below  the  horizon.  Hence  the 
impression  of  concavity  ;  and  this  impression  must  remain  until  the  eleva- 
tion shall  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  prospect,  that  the 
apparent  parallelism  of  the  base  and  hypothenuse  disappears — when  the 
earth's  real  convexity  must  become  apparent. 
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propeller,  which  must  be  entirely  remodeled  for  fear 
of  serious  accidents — I  mean  the  steel  rod,  not  the  vanes. 
The  latter  could  not  be  improved.  The  wind  has  been 
blowing  steadily  and  strongly  from  the  northeast  all 
day ;  and  so  far  fortune  seems  bent  upon  favoring  us. 
Just  before  day  we  were  all  somewhat  alarmed  at  some 
odd  noises  and  concussions  in  the  balloon,  accompanied 
with  the  apparent  rapid  subsidence  of  the  whole  machine. 
These  phenomena  were  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of 
the  gas,  through  increase  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  consequent  disruption  of  the  minute  particles  of  ice, 
with  which  the  net-work  had  become  encrusted  during 
the  night.  Threw  down  several  bottles  to  the  vessels 
below.  Saw  one  of  them  picked  up  by  a  large  ship — 
seemingly  one  of  the  New  York  line  packets.  En- 
deavored to  make  out  her  name,  but  could  not  be  sure 
of  it.  Mr.  Osborne's  telescope  made  it  out  something 
like  "  Atalanta."  It  is  now  twelve  at  night,  and  we  are 
still  going  nearly  west  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  sea  is 
peculiarly  phosphorescent. 

P.  S.  [By  Mr.  Ainsworth.J  It  is  now  two  a.  m.,  and 
nearly  calm,  as  well  as  I  can  judge — but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  this  point,  since  we  move  with  the  air 
so  completely.  I  have  not  slept  since  quitting  Weal- 
Vor,  but  can  stand  it  no  longer,  and  must  take  a  nap. 
We  cannot  be  far  from  the  American  coast. 

Tuesday,  the  9th.  [Mr.  Ainsworth's  MS.]  One  p.  m. 
We  are  in  full  view  of  the  low  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
The  great  problem  is  accomplished.  We  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic — fairly  and  easily  crossed  it  in  a  balloon ! 
God  be  praised !  Who  shall  say  that  anything  is  im- 
possible hereafter ! 

The  journal  here  ceases.  Some  particulars  of  the 
descent  were  communicated,  however,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth 
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to  Mr.  Forsyth.  It  was  nearly  dead  calm  when  the 
voyagers  first  came  in  view  of  the  coast,  which  was 
immediately  recognized  by  both  of  the  seamen,  and  by 
Mr.  Osborne.  The  latter  gentleman,  having  acquaint- 
ances at  Fort  Moultrie,  it  was  immediately  resolved  to 
descend  in  its  vicinity.  The  balloon  was  brought  over 
the  beach  (the  tide  being  out  and  the  sand  hard,  smooth, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  a  descent)  and  the  grapnel 
let  go,  which  took  firm  hold  at  once.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  and  of  the  fort  thronged  out  of  course  to 
see  the  balloon ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  any  one  could  be  made  to  credit  the  actual  voyage 
— the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic.  The  grapnel  caught  at 
two  p.  m.  precisely ;  and  thus  the  whole  voyage  was 
completed  in  seventy-five  hours,  or  rather  less,  counting 
from  shore  to  shore.  No  serious  accident  occurred.  No 
real  danger  was  at  any  time  apprehended.  The  balloon 
was  exhausted  and  secured  without  trouble ;  and  when 
the  MS.  from  which  this  narrative  is  compiled  was 
despatched  from  Charleston  the  party  was  still  at  Fort 
Moultrie.  Their  further  intentions  were  not  ascertained, 
but  we  can  safely  promise  our  readers  some  additional 
information  either  on  Monday  or  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day  at  furthest. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  stupendous,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  important  undertaking 
ever  accomplished  or  even  attempted  by  man.  What 
magnificent  events  may  ensue  it  would  be  useless  now 
to  think  of  determining. 


Vol.  II.— 12- 


VON  KEMPELEN  AND  HIS  DISCOVERY. 

After  the  very  minute  and  elaborate  paper  by  Arago, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  summary  in  "  Silliman's  Journal," 
with  the  detailed  statement  just  published  by  Lieutenant 
Maury,  it  will  not  be  supposed  of  course  that  in 
offering  a  few  hurried  remarks  in  reference  to  Von 
Kempelen's  discovery  I  have  any  design  to  look  at  the 
subject  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  My  object  is  sim- 
ply, in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  few  words  of  Von  Kem- 
pelen  himself  (with  whom,  some  years  ago,  I  had  the 
honor  of  a  slight  personal  acquaintance),  since  every- 
thing which  concerns  him  must  necessarily  at  this 
moment  be  of  interest ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  look 
in  a  general  way,  and  speculatively,  at  the  results  of  the 
discovery. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  premise  the  cursory 
observations  which  I  have  to  offer,  by  denying  very 
decidedly  what  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  (gleaned, 
as  usual  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  from  the  newspapers), 
viz.,  that  this  discovery,  astounding  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  is  unanticipated. 

By  reference  to  the  "  Diary  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy " 
(Cottle  &  Munroe,  London,  pp.  150),  it  will  be  seen 
at  pp.  53  and  82,  that  this  illustrious  chemist  had  not 
only  conceived  the  idea  now  in  question,  but  had 
actually  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  experimentally 
in  the  very  identical  analysis  now  so  triumphantly 
(179) 
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brought  to  an  issue  by  Von  Kempelen,  who,  although 
he  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it,  is  without  doubt 
(I  say  it  unhesitatingly,  and  can  prove  it  if  required) 
indebted  to  the  "  Diary "  for  at  least  the  first  hint  of 
his  own  undertaking.  Although  a  little  technical,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  appending  two  passages  from  the 
"Diary,"  with  one  of  Sir  Humphrey's  equations. 
[As  we  have  not  the  algebraic  signs  necessary,  and  as 
the  "  Diary  "  is  to  be  found  at  the  Athenaeum  Library, 
we  omit  here  a  small  portion  of  Mr.  Foe's  manu- 
script.— ED.] 

The  paragraph  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
which  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  which 
purports  to  claim  the  invention  for  a  Mr.  Kissam,  of 
Brunswick,  Maine,  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  a  little 
apocryphal  for  several  reasons,  although  there  is  nothing 
either  impossible  or  very  improbable  in  the  statement 
made.  I  need  not  go  into  details.  My  opinion  of  the 
paragraph  is  founded  principally  upon  its  manner.  It 
does  not  look  true.  Persons  who  are  narrating  facts  are 
seldom  so  particular  as  Mr.  Kissam  seems  to  be  about 
day  and  date  and  precise  location.  Besides,  if  Mr. 
Kissam  actually  did  come  upon  the  discovery  he  says 
he  did  at  the  period  designated — nearly  eight  years  ago 
— how  happens  it  that  he  took  no  steps,  on  the  instant, 
to  reap  the  immense  benefits  which  the  merest  bumpkin 
must  have  known  would  have  resulted  to  him  individ- 
ually, if  not  to  the  world  at  large,  from  the  discovery  ? 
It  seems  to  me  quite  incredible  that  any  man  of  common 
understanding  could  have  discovered  what  Mr.  Kissam 
says  he  did,  and  yet  have  subsequently  acted  so  like 
a  baby — so  like  an  owl — as  Mr.  Kissam  admits  that 
he  did.  By  the  way,  who  is  Mr.  Kissam  ?  and  is  not 
the  whole  paragraph  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 
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a  fabrication  got  up  to  "  make  a  talk  ?  "  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  has  an  amazingly  moon-hoax-y  air. 
Very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  it  in  my 
humble  opinion ;  and  if  I  were  not  well  aware  from 
experience  how  very  easily  men  of  science  are  mystified 
on  points  out  of  their  usual  range  of  inquiry,  I  should 
be  profoundly  astonished  at  finding  so  eminent  a  chem- 
ist as  Professor  Draper  discussing  Mr.  Kissam's  (or  is  it 
Mr.  Quizzam's?)  pretensions  to  this  discovery  in  so 
serious  a  tone. 

But  to  return  to  the  "Diary"  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  This  pamphlet  was  not  designed  for  the  public 
eye,  even  upon  the  decease  of  the  writer,  as  any  person 
at  all  conversant  with  authorship  may  satisfy  himself 
at  once  by  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  style.  At 
page  13,  for  example,  near  the  middle,  we  read  in 
reference  to  his  researches  about  the  protoxide  of 
azote :  "  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  respiration 
being  continued,  diminished  gradually,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  analogous  to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the 
muscles."  That  the  respiration  was  not  "  diminished  " 
is  not  only  clear  by  the  subsequent  context,  but  by 
the  use  of  the  plural  "  were."  The  sentence,  no  doubt, 
was  thus  intended :  "  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the 
respiration  [being  continued,  these  feelings]  diminished 
gradually,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  [sensation]  anal- 
ogous to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles."  A 
hundred  similar  instances  go  to  show  that  the  MS. 
so  inconsiderately  published  was  merely  a  rough  note- 
book, meant  only  for  the  writer's  own  eye ;  but  an  in- 
spection of  the  pamphlet  will  convince  almost  any 
thinking  person  of  the  truth  of  my  suggestion.  The 
fact  is,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  about  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  commit  himself  on  scientific  topics. 
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Not  only  had  he  a  more  than  ordinary  dislike  to  quack- 
ery, but  he  was  morbidly  afraid  of  appearing  empirical ; 
so  that  however  fully  he  might  have  been  convinced  that 
he  was  on  the  right  track  in  the  matter  now  in  question, 
he  would  never  have  spoken  out  until  he  had  everything 
ready  for  the  most  practical  demonstration.  I  verily 
believe  that  his  last  moments  would  have  been  rendered 
wretched  could  he  have  suspected  that  his  wishes  in 
regard  to  burning  this  "  Diary  "  (full  of  crude  specula- 
tions) would  have  been  unattended  to,  as  it  seems  they 
were.  I  say  "  his  wishes,"  for  that  he  meant  to  include 
this  notebook  among  the  miscellaneous  papers  directed 
"  to  be  burnt "  I  think  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Whether  it  escaped  the  flames  by  good  fortune  or  by 
bad,  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  That  the  passages  quoted 
above,  with  the  other  similar  ones  referred  to,  gave  Von 
Kempelen  the  hint,  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  repeat,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  momentous  discovery  itself  (momentous  under  any 
circumstances)  will  be  of  service  or  disservice  to  man- 
kind at  large.  That  Von  Kempelen  and  his  imme- 
diate friends  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  it  would  be 
folly  to  doubt  for  a  moment.  They  will  scarcely  be 
so  weak  as  not  to  "realize"  in  time,  by  large  pur- 
chases of  houses  and  land,  with  other  property  of 
intrinsic  value. 

In  the  brief  account  of  Von  Kempelen  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Home  Journal,  and  has  since  been 
extensively  copied,  several  misapprehensions  of  the  Ger- 
man original  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  translator, 
who  professes  to  have  taken  the  passage  from  a  late 
number  of  the  Presburg  Schnellpost.  "  Viele"  has 
evidently  been  misconceived  (as  it  often  is),  and  what 
the  translator  renders  by  "  sorrows  "  is  probably  "  leiden," 
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which,  in  its  true  version,  "sufferings,"  would  give 
a  totally  different  complexion  to  the  whole  account; 
but  of  course  much  of  this  is  merely  guess  on  my 
part. 

Von  Kempelen,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  "mis- 
anthrope," in  appearance  at  least,  whatever  he  may 
be  in  fact.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  casual 
altogether ;  and  I  am  scarcely  warranted  in  saying 
that  I  know  him  at  all;  but  to  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  a  man  of  so  prodigious  a  notoriety  as  he 
has  attained,  or  will  attain  in  a  few  days,  is  not  a 
small  matter  as  times  go. 

The  Literary  World  speaks  of  him  confidently  as 
a  native  of  Presburg  (misled,  perhaps,  by  the  account 
in  the  Home  Journal),  but  I  am  pleased  in  being  able 
to  state  positively,  since  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips, 
that  he  was  born  in  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
although  both  his  parents,  I  believe,  are  of  Presburg 
descent.  The  family  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  Maelzel,  of  automaton-chess-player  memory.  [If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
chess-player  was  either  Kempelen,  Von  Kempelen,  or 
something  like  it. — ED.]  In  person  he  is  short  and 
stout,  with  large,  fat,  blue  eyes,  sandy  hair  and  whis- 
kers, a  wide,  but  pleasing  mouth,  fine  teeth,  and,  I 
think,  a  Roman  nose.  There  is  some  defect  in  one  of 
his  feet.  His  address  is  frank,  and  his  whole  manner 
noticeable  for  bonhomie.  Altogether,  he  looks,  speaks, 
and  acts  as  little  like  a  "  misanthrope  "  as  any  man  I 
ever  saw.  We  were  fellow-sojourners  for  a  week  about 
six  years  ago,  at  Earl's  Hotel,  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island ;  and  I  presume  that  I  conversed  with  him  at 
various  times  for  some  three  or  four  hours  altogether. 
His  principal  topics  were  those  of  the  day ;  and  nothing 
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that  fell  from  him  led  me  to  suspect  his  scientific  attain- 
ments. He  left  the  hotel  before  me,  intending  to  go 
to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Bremen;  it  was  in  the 
latter  city  that  his  great  discovery  was  first  made  pub- 
lic ;  or,  rather,  it  was  there  that  he  was  first  suspected 
of  having  made  it.  This  is  about  all  that  I  personally 
know  of  the  now  immortal  Von  Kempelen ;  but  I  have 
thought  that  even  these  few  details  would  have  interest 
for  the  public. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  most  of  the  marvel- 
ous rumors  afloat  about  this  affair  are  pure  inventions, 
entitled  to  about  as  much  credit  as  the  story  of  Alad- 
din's lamp ;  and  yet  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  discoveries  in  California,  it  is  clear  that  the 
truth  may  be  stranger  than  fiction.  The  following  anec- 
dote at  least  is  so  well  authenticated  that  we  may 
receive  it  implicitly. 

Von  Kempelen  had  never  even  been  tolerably  well 
off  during  his  residence  at  Bremen ;  and  often,  it  was 
well  known,  he  had  been  put  to  extreme  shifts  in  order 
to  raise  trifling  sums.  When  the  great  excitement  oc- 
curred about  the  forgery  on  the  house  of  Gutsmuth  & 
Co.,  suspicion  was  directed  towards  Von  Kempelen,  on 
account  of  his  having  purchased  a  considerable  prop- 
erty in  Gasperitch  Lane,  and  his  refusing,  when  ques- 
tioned, to  explain  how  he  became  possessed  of  the  pur- 
chase-money. He  was  at  length  arrested,  but  nothing 
decisive  appearing  against  him,  was  in  the  end  set  at 
liberty.  The  police,  however,  kept  a  strict  watch  upon 
his  movements,  and  thus  discovered  that  he  left  home 
frequently,  taking  always  the  same  road,  and  invaria- 
bly giving  his  watchers  the  slip  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  crooked  passages  known 
by  the  flash  name  of  the  "Dondergat."  Finally,  by 
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dint  of  great  perseverance,  they  traced  him  to  a  garret 
in  an  old  house  of  seven  stories,  in  an  alley  called 
Flatplatz  ;  and,  coming  upon  him  suddenly,  found  him, 
as  they  imagined,  in  the  midst  of  his  counterfeiting 
operations.  His  agitation  is  represented  as  so  exces- 
sive that  the  officers  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
his  guilt.  After  handcuffing  him,  they  searched  his 
room,  or  rather  rooms,  for  it  appears  he  occupied  all 
the  mansarde. 

Opening  into  the  garret  where  they  caught  him  was 
a  closet  ten  feet  by  eight,  fitted  up  with  some  chemical 
apparatus,  of  which  the  object  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. In  one  corner  of  the  closet  was  a  very  small 
furnace  with  a  glowing  fire  in  it,  and  on  the  fire  a  kind 
of  duplicate  crucible — two  crucibles  connected  by  a  tube. 
One  of  these  crucibles  was  nearly  full  of  lead  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  but  not  reaching  up  to  the  aperture  of  the 
tube,  which  was  close  to  the  brim.  The  other  crucible 
had  some  liquid  in  it,  which,  as  the  officers  entered, 
seemed  to  be  furiously  dissipating  in  vapor.  They  re- 
late that,  on  finding  himself  taken,  Von  Kempelen 
seized  the  crucibles  with  both  hands  (which  were  en- 
cased in  gloves  that  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
asbestic),  and  threw  the  contents  on  the  tiled  floor.  It 
was  now  that  they  handcuffed  him ;  and,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  ransack  the  premises,  they  searched  his  per- 
son, but  nothing  unusual  was  found  about  him  excepting 
a  paper  parcel  in  his  coat  pocket,  containing  what  was 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  a  mixture  of  antimony  and 
some  unknown  substance,  in  nearly  but  not  quite  equal 
proportions.  All  attempts  at  analyzing  the  unknown 
substance  have  so  far  failed,  but  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  analyzed  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Passing  out  of   the   closet  with   their  prisoner,  the 
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officers  went  through  a  sort  of  ante-chamber,  in  which 
nothing  material  was  found,  to  the  chemist's  sleeping- 
room.  They  here  rummaged  some  drawers  and  boxes, 
but  discovered  only  a  few  papers  of  no  importance,  and 
some  good  coin,  silver  and  gold.  At  length,  looking 
under  the  bed,  they  saw  a  large  common  hair  trunk,  with- 
out hinges,  hasp  or  lock,  and  with  the  top  lying  carelessly 
across  the  bottom  portion.  Upon  attempting  to  draw 
this  trunk  out  from  under  the  bed,  they  found  that, 
with  their  united  strength  (there  were  three  of  them,  all 
powerful  men),  they  "  could  not  stir  it  one  inch."  Much 
astonished  at  this,  one  of  them  crawled  under  the  bed, 
and  looking  into  the  trunk,  said : 

"  No  wonder  we  couldn't  move  it — why,  it's  full  to  the 
brim  of  old  bits  of  brass ! " 

Putting  his  feet  now  against  the  wall,  so  as  to  get  a 
good  purchase,  and  pushing  with  all  his  force,  while 
his  companions  pulled  with  all  theirs,  the  trunk,  with 
much  difficulty,  was  slid  out  from  under  the  bed,  and 
its  contents  examined.  The  supposed  brass  with  which 
it  was  filled  was  all  in  small  smooth  pieces,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  dollar ;  but  the  pieces  were 
irregular  in  shape,  although  all  more  or  less  flat — look- 
ing, upon  the  whole,  "  very  much  as  lead  looks  when 
thrown  upon  the  ground  in  a  molten  state,  and  there 
suffered  to  grow  cool."  Now  not  one  of  these  officers 
for  a  moment  suspected  this  metal  to  be  anything  but 
brass.  The  idea  of  its  being  gold  never  entered  their 
brains  of  course ;  how  could  such  a  wild  fancy  have 
entered  it  ?  And  their  astonishment  may  be  well  con- 
ceived, when  next  day  it  became  known  all  over  Bremen 
that  the  "  lot  of  brass  "  which  they  had  carted  so  con- 
temptuously to  the  police-office,  without  putting  them' 
selves  to  the  trouble  of  pocketing  the  smallest  scrap,  was 
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not  only  gold — real  gold — but  gold  far  finer  than  any 
employed  in  coinage — gold,  in  fact,  absolutely  pure, 
virgin,  without  the  slightest  appreciable  alloy ! 

I  need  not  go  over  the  details  of  Von  Kempelen's 
confession  (as  far  as  it  went)  and  release,  for  these  are 
familiar  to  the  public.  That  he  has  actually  realized,  in 
spirit  and  in  effect,  if  not  to  the  letter,  the  old  chimera 
of  the  philosopher's  stone,  no  sane  person  is  at  liberty  to 
doubt.  The  opinions  of  Arago  are  of  course  entitled  to 
the  greatest  consideration  ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  infal- 
lible ;  and  what  he  says  of  bismuth,  in  his  report  to  the 
academy,  must  be  taken  cum  gra.no  salis.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  up  to  this  period  all  analysis  has  failed ; 
and  until  Von  Kempelen  chooses  to  let  us  have  the  key 
to  his  own  published  enigma,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  matter  will  remain  for  years  in  statu  quo.  All 
that  yet  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  known  is,  that  "pure 
gold  can  be  made  at  mil,  and  very  readily,  from  lead,  in- 
connection  with  certain  other  substances  in  kind  and  in 
proportions  unknown." 

Speculation  of  course  is  busy  as  to  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  results  of  this  discovery — a  discovery  which  few 
thinking  persons  will  hesitate  in  referring  to  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  matter  of  gold  generally  by  the 
late  developments  in  California;  and  this  reflection 
brings  us  inevitably  to  another — the  exceeding  inoppor- 
tuneness  of  Von  Kempelen's  analysis.  If  many  were 
prevented  from  adventuring  to  California  by  the  mere 
apprehension  that  gold  would  so  materially  diminish  in 
value,  on  account  of  its  plentifulness  in  the  mines  there, 
as  to  render  the  speculation  of  going  so  far  in  search  of 
it  a  doubtful  one — what  impression  will  be  wrought  now 
upon  the  minds  of  those  about  to  emigrate,  and  especially 
upon  the  minds  of  those  actually  in  the  mineral  region, 
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by  the  announcement  of  this  astounding  discovery  of 
Von  Kempelen  ?  a  discovery  which  declares  in  so  many 
words  that  beyond  its  intrinsic  worth  for  manufacturing 
purposes  (whatever  that  worth  may  be),  gold  now  is,  or 
at  least  soon  will  be  (for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Von 
Kempelen  can  long  retain  his  secret)  of  no  greater  value 
than  lead,  and  of  far  inferior  value  to  silver.  It  is, 
indeed,  exceedingly  difficult  to  speculate  prospectively 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  discovery,  but  one  thing 
may  be  positively  maintained — that  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  six  months  ago  would  have  had  material 
influence  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  California. 

In  Europe,  as  yet,  the  most  noticeable  results  have 
been  a  rise  of  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  price  of  lead, 
and  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  in  that  of  silver. 


THE  SPECTACLES;  OR,  LOVE  AT  FIRST 
SIGHT. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the  idea 
of  "  love  at  first  sight ; "  but  those  who  think,  not  less 
than  those  who  feel  deeply,  have  always  advocated  its 
existence.  Modern  discoveries,  indeed,  in  what  may  be 
termed  ethical  magnetism  or  magnetaesthetics,  render  it 
probable  that  the  most  natural,  and,  consequently,  the 
truest  and  most  intense  of  the  human  affections,  are 
those  which  arise  in  the  heart  as  if  by  electric  sympathy 
— in  a  word,  that  the  brightest  and  most  enduring  of 
the  psychal  fetters  are  those  which  are  riveted  by  a 
glance.  The  confession  I  am  about  to  make  will  add 
another  to  the  already  almost  innumerable  instances  of 
the  truth  of  the  position. 

My  story  requires  that  I  should  be  somewhat  minute. 
I  am  still  a  very  young  man — not  yet  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  My  name,  at  present,  is  a  very  usual  and  rather 
plebeian  one — Simpson.  I  say  "  at  present ;  "  for  it  is 
only  lately  that  I  have  been  so  called — having  legisla- 
tively adopted  this  surname  within  the  last  year  in  order 
to  receive  a  large  inheritance  left  me  by  a  distant  male 
relative,  Adolphus  Simpson,  Esq.  The  beguest  was 
conditioned  upon  my  taking  the  name  of  the  testator : — 
the  family,  not  the  Christian  name ;  my  Christian  name 
is  Napoleon  Bonaparte — or,  more  properly,  these  are 
my  first  and  middle  appellations. 

I  assumed  the  name  Simpson  with  some  reluctance, 
(189) 
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as  in  my  true  patronym,  Froissart,  I  felt  a  very  pardonable 
pride — believing  that  I  could  trace  a  descent  from  the 
immortal  author  of  the  "  Chronicles.  "  While  on  the 
subject  of  names,  by  the  by,  I  may  mention  a  singular 
coincidence  of  sound  attending  the  names  of  some  of  my 
immediate  predecessors.  My  father  was  a  Monsieur 
Froissart,  of  Paris.  His  wife — my  mother,  whom  he 
married  at  fifteen — was  a  Mademoiselle  Croissart,  eldest 
daughter  of  Croissart  the  banker ;  whose  wife,  again,  being 
only  sixteen  when  married,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
one  Victor  Voissart.  Monsieur  Voissart,  very  singularly, 
had  married  a  lady  of  similar  name — a  Mademoiselle 
Moissart.  She,  too,  was  quite  a  child  when  married ;  and 
her  mother,  also,  Madame  Moissart,  was  only  fourteen 
when  led  to  the  altar.  These  early  marriages  are  usual  in 
France.  Here,  however,  are  Moissart,  Voissart,  Croissart, 
and  Froissart,  all  in  the  direct  line  of  descent.  My  own 
name  though,  as  I  say,  became  Simpson,  by  act  of  legis- 
lature, and  with  so  much  repugnance  on  my  part  that, 
at  one  period,  I  actually  hesitated  about  accepting  the 
legacy  with  the  useless  and  annoying  proviso  attached. 

As  to  personal  endowments  I  am  by  no  means  defi- 
cient. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  I  am  well  made, 
and  possess  what  nine-tenths  of  the  world  would  call  a 
handsome  face.  In  height  I  am  five  feet  eleven.  My 
hair  is  black  and  curling.  My  nose  is  sufficiently  good. 
My  eyes  are  large  and  gray ;  and  although,  in  fact,  they 
are  weak  to  a  very  inconvenient  degree,  still  no  defect 
in  this  regard  would  be  suspected  from  their  appearance. 
The  weakness  itself,  however,  has  always  much  annoyed 
me  and  I  have  resorted  to  every  remedy — short  of 
wearing  glasses.  Being  youthful  and  good-looking,  I 
naturally  dislike  these,  and  have  resolutely  refused  to 
employ  them.  I  know  nothing,  indeed,  which  so 
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disfigures  the  countenance  of  a  young  person,  or  so 
impresses  every  feature  with  an  air  of  demureness,  if 
not  altogether  of  sanctimoniousness  and  of  age.  An 
eye-glass,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  savor  of  downright 
foppery  and  affectation.  I  have  hitherto  managed  as 
well  as  I  could  without  either.  But  something  too 
much  of  these  merely  personal  details,  which,  after 
all,  are  of  little  importance.  I  will  content  myself 
with  saying,  in  addition,  that  my  temperament  is 
sanguine,  rash,  ardent,  enthusiastic — and  that  all  my 
life  I  have  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  women. 

One  night  last  winter  I  entered  a  box  at  the  P 

Theatre,  in  company  with  a  friend,  Mr.  Talbot.  It  was 
an  opera  night,  and  the  bills  presented  a  very  rare  attrac- 
tion, so  that  the  house  was  excessively  crowded.  We 
were  in  time,  however,  to  obtain  the  front  seats  which 
had  been  reserved  for  us,  and  into  which,  with  some 
little  difficulty,  we  elbowed  our  way. 

For  two  hours,  my  companion,  who  was  a  musical 
fanatico,  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  stage ;  and 
in  the  meantime  I  amused  myself  by  observing  the 
audience,  which  consisted  in  chief  part  of  the  very  elite 
of  the  city.  Having  satisfied  myself  upon  this  point, 
I  was  about  turning  my  eyes  to  the  prima  donna,  when 
they  were  arrested  and  riveted  by  a  figure  in  one  of  the 
private  boxes  which  had  escaped  my  observation. 

If  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  can  never  forget  the 
intense  emotion  with  which  I  regarded  this  figure.  It 
was  that  of  a  female,  the  most  exquisite  I  had  ever 
beheld.  The  face  was  so  far  turned  towards  the  stage, 
that,  for  some  minutes,  I  could  not  obtain  a  view  of  it — 
but  the  form  was  divine  ;  no  other  word  can  sufficiently 
express  its  magnificent  proportion — and  even  the  term 
"  divine  "  seems  ridiculously  feeble  as  I  write  it. 
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The  magic  of  a  lovely  form  in  woman — the  necro- 
mancy of  female  gracefulness — was  always  a  power 
which  I  had  found  it  impossible  to  resist ;  but  here  was 
grace  personified,  incarnate,  the  beau  ideal,  of  my 
wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  visions.  The  figure,  almost 
all  of  which  the  construction  of  the  box  permitted  to  be 
seen,  was  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  and 
nearly  approached,  without  positively  reaching,  the 
majestic.  Its  perfect  fullness  and  tournure  were  delicious. 
The  head,  of  which  only  the  back  was  visible,  rivaled  in 
outline  that  of  the  Greek  Psyche,  and  was  rather  displayed 
than  concealed  by  an  elegant  cap  of  gaze  a'erienne, 
which  put  me  in  mind  of  the  ventwn  textilem  of 
Apuleius.  The  right  arm  hung  over  the  balustrade  of 
the  box,  and  thrilled  every  nerve  of  my  frame  with  its 
exquisite  symmetry.  Its  upper  portion  .was  draperied 
by  one  of  the  loose  open  sleeves  now  in  fashion.  This 
extended  but  little  below  the  elbow.  Beneath  it  was 
worn  an  under  one  of  some  frail  material,  close-fitting, 
and  terminated  by  a  cuff  of  rich  lace  which  fell  gracefully 
over  the  top  of  the  hand,  revealing  only  the  delicate 
fingers,  upon  one  of  which  sparkled  a  diamond  ring, 
which  I  at  once  saw  was  of  extraordinary  value.  The 
admirable  roundness  of  the  wrist  was  well  set  off  by  a 
bracelet  which  encircled  it,  and  which  also  was  ornamented 
and  clasped  by  a  magnificent  aigrette  of  jewels — telling, 
in  words  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  at  once  of  the 
wealth  and  fastidious  taste  of  the  wearer. 

I  gazed  at  this  queenly  apparition  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  converted  to  stone ;  and 
during  this  period  I  felt  the  full  force  and  truth  of  all 
that  has  been  said  or  sung  concerning  "  love  at  first  sight. " 
My  feelings  were  totally  different  from  any  which  I  had 
hitherto  experienced,  in  the  presence  of  even  the  most 
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celebrated  specimens  of  female  loveliness.  An  unaccount- 
able, and  what  I  am  compelled  to  consider  a  magnetic 
sympathy  of  soul  for  soul,  seemed  to  rivet  not  only 
my  vision,  but  my  whole  powers  of  thought  and  feeling 
upon  the  admirable  object  before  me.  I  saw — I  felt — 
I  knew  that  I  was  deeply,  madly,  irrevocably  in  love — 
and  this  even  before  seeing  the  face  of  the  person 
beloved.  So  intense,  indeed,  was  the  passion  that  con- 
sumed me,  that  I  really  believe  it  would  have  received 
little  if  any  abatement  had  the  features,  yet  unseen, 
proved  of  merely  ordinary  character ;  so  anomalous  is 
the  nature  of  the  only  true  love — of  the  love  at  first 
sight — and  so  little  really  dependent  is  it  upon  the 
external  conditions  which  only  seem  to  create  and  con- 
trol it. 

While  I  was  thus  wrapped  in  admiration  of  this 
lovely  vision,  a  sudden  disturbance  among  the  audience 
caused  her  to  turn  her  head  partially  towards  me,  so 
that  I  beheld  the  entire  profile  of  the  face.  Its  beauty 
even  exceeded  my  anticipations — and  yet  there  was 
something  about  it  which  disappointed  me  without  my 
being  able  to  tell  exactly  what  it  was.  I  said  "  dis- 
appointed, "  but  this  is  not  altogether  the  word.  My 
sentiments  were  at  once  quieted  and  exalted.  They 
partook  less  of  transport  and  more  of  calm  enthusiasm 
— of  enthusiastic  repose.  This  state  of  feeling  arose 
perhaps  from  the  Madonna-like  and  matronly  air  of 
the  face ;  and  yet  I  at  once  understood  that  it  could 
not  have  arisen  entirely  from  this.  There  was  some- 
thing else — some  mystery  which  I  could  not  develop — 
some  expression  about  the  countenance  which  slightly 
disturbed  me  while  it  greatly  heightened  my  interest. 
In  fact,  I  was  just  in  that  condition  of  mind  which  pre- 
pares a  young  and  susceptible  man  for  any  act  of 
Vol.  II.— 13. 
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extravagance.  Had  the  lady  been  alone,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  entered  her  box  and  accosted  her  at  all 
hazards ;  but,  fortunately,  she  was  attended  by  two  com- 
panions— a  gentleman,  and  a  strikingly  beautiful  woman, 
to  all  appearances  a  few  years  younger  than  herself. 

I  revolved  in  my  mind  a  thousand  schemes  by  which 
I  might  obtain  hereafter  an  introduction  to  the  elder 
lady,  or  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  a  more  distinct 
view  of  her  beauty.  I  would  have  removed  my  posi- 
tion to  one  nearer  her  own,  but  the  crowded  state  of 
the  theatre  rendered  this  impossible ;  and  the  stern 
decrees  of  Fashion  had  of  late  imperatively  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  opera-glass,  in  a  case  such  as  this,  even 
had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one  with  me — but  I 
had  not — and  was  thus  in  despair. 

At  length  I  bethought  me  of  applying  to  my  com- 
panion. 

"Talbot,"  I  said,  "you  have  an  opera-glass.  Let  me 
have  it." 

"An  opera-glass! — no! — what  do  you  suppose  I 
would  be  doing  with  an  opera-glass  ?  "  Here  he  turned 
impatiently  towards  the  stage. 

"  But,  Talbot,"  I  continued,  pulling  him  by  the 
shoulder,  "  listen  to  me,  will  you  ?  Do  you  see  the 
stage-box? — there! — no,  the  next — Did  you  ever  be- 
hold as  lovely  a  woman  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt,"  he  said. 

"  I  wonder  who  she  can  be  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  angelic,  don't  you 
know  who  she  is  ?  '  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourself 
unknown.'  She  is  the  celebrated  Madame  Lalande — 
the  beauty  of  the  day  par  excellence,  and  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town.  Immensely  wealthy,  too — a  widow — and 
a  great  match — has  just  arrived  from  Paris." 
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"  Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  the  honor." 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  ?  " 

"  Assuredly — with  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  when  shall 
it  be?" 

"  To-morrow,  at  one,  I  will  call  upon  you  at  B *s." 

"  Very  good ;  and  now  do  hold  your  tongue,  if  you 
can." 

In  this  latter  respect  I  was  forced  to  take  Talbot's 
advice ;  for  he  remained  obstinately  deaf  to  every 
further  question  or  suggestion,  and  occupied  himself 
exclusively  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  what  was 
transacting  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  meantime  I  kept  my  eves  riveted  on  Madame 
Lalande,  and  at  length  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  full  front  view  of  her  face.  It  was  exquisitely  lovely ; 
this,  of  course,  my  heart  had  told  me  before,  even  had 
not  Talbot  fully  satisfied  me  upon  the  point — but  still 
the  unintelligible  something  disturbed  me.  I  finally 
concluded  that  my  senses  were  impressed  by  a  certain 
air  of  gravity,  sadness,  or,  still  more  properly,  of  weari- 
ness, which  took  something  from  the  youth  and  freshness 
of  the  countenance,  only  to  endow.it  with  a  seraphic  ten- 
derness and  majesty,  and  thus,  of  course,  to  my  enthusi- 
astic and  romantic  temperament,  with  an  interest  tenfold. 

While  I  thus  feasted  my  eyes,  I  perceived  at  last, 
to  my  great  trepidation,  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
start  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  that  she  had  become  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  intensity  of  my  gaze.  Still,  I  was 
absolutely  fascinated,  and  could  not  withdraw  it,  even 
for  an  instant.  She  turned  aside  her  face,  and  again  I 
saw  only  the  chiseled  contour  of  the  back  portion  of 
the  head.  After  some  minutes,  as  if  urged  by  curiosity 
to  see  if  I  was  still  looking,  she  gradually  brought  her 
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face  again  around,  and  again  encountered  my  burning 
gaze.  Her  large  dark  eyes  fell  instantly,  and  a  deep 
blush  mantled  her  cheek.  But  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment at  perceiving  that  she  not  only  did  not  a  second 
time  avert  her  head,  but  that  she  actually  took  from  her 
girdle  a  double  eye-glass — elevated  it — adjusted  it — and 
then  regarded  me  through  it,  intently  and  deliberately, 
for  the  space  of  several  minutes. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  my  feet  I  could  not  have 
been  more  thoroughly  astounded — astounded  only — not 
offended  or  disgusted  in  the  slightest  degree ;  although 
an  action  so  bold  in  any  other  woman  would  have  been 
likely  to  offend  or  disgust.  But  the  whole  thing  was 
done  with  so  much  quietude — so  much  nonchalance — so 
much  repose — with  so  evident  an  air  of  the  highest 
breeding,  in  short — that  nothing  of  mere  effrontery  was 
perceptible,  and  my  sole  sentiments  were  those  of  admira- 
tion and  surprise. 

I  observed  that,  upon  her  first  elevation  of  the  glass, 
she  had  seemed  satisfied  with  a  momentary  inspection 
of  my  person,  and  was  withdrawing  the  instrument, 
when,  as  if  struck  by  a  second  thought,  she  resumed  it, 
and  so  continued  to  regard  me  with  fixed  attention  for 
the  space  of  several  minutes — for  five  minutes  at  the 
very  least,  I  am  sure. 

This  action,  so  remarkable  in  an  American  theatre, 
attracted  very  general  observation,  and  gave  rise  to  an 
indefinite  movement,  or  buzz,  among  the  audience, 
which  for  a  moment  filled  me  with  confusion,  but  pro- 
duced no  visible  effect  upon  the  countenance  of  Madame 
Lalande. 

Having  satisfied  her  curiosity — if  such  it  was — she 
dropped  the  glass,  and  quietly  gave  her  attention  again 
to  the  stage ;  her  profile  now  being  turned  towards 
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myself,  as  before.  I  continued  to  watch  her  unremit- 
tingly, although  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my  rudeness 
in  so  doing.  Presently  I  saw  the  head  slowly  and 
slightly  change  its  position ;  and  soon  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  lady,  while  pretending  to  look  at  the 
stage,  was,  in  fact,  attentively  regarding  myself.  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  effect  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
so  fascinating  a  woman,  had  upon  my  excitable  mind. 

Having  thus  scrutinized  me  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  fair  object  of  my  passion  addressed  the 
gentleman  who  attended  her,  and,  while  she  spoke,  I 
saw  distinctly,  by  the  glances  of  both,  that  the  conver- 
sation had  reference  to  myself. 

Upon  its  conclusion,  Madame  Lalande  again  turned 
towards  the  stage,  and  for  a  few  minutes  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  the  performances.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  however,  I  was  thrown  into  an  extremity  of 
agitation  by  seeing  her  unfold,  for  the  second  time,  the 
eye-glass  which  hung  at  her  side,  fully  confront  me  as 
before,  and,  disregarding  the  renewed  buzz  of  the  audi- 
ence, survey  me,  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  same 
miraculous  composure  which  had  previously  so  delighted 
and  confounded  my  soul. 

This  extraordinary  behavior,  by  throwing  me  into 
a  perfect  fever  of  excitement — into  an  absolute  delirium 
of  love — served  rather  to  embolden  than  to  disconcert 
me.  In  the  mad  intensity  of  my  devotion  I  forgot 
everything  but  the  presence  and  the  majestic  loveliness 
of  the  vision  which  confronted  my  gaze.  Watching  my 
opportunity,  when  I  thought  the  audience  were  fully 
engaged  with  the  opera,  I  at  length  caught  the  eyes  of 
Madame  Lalande,  and,  upon  the  instant,  made  a  slight 
but  unmistakable  bow. 

She  blushed  very  deeply,  then  averted  her  eyes,  then 
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slowly  and  cautiously  looked  around,  apparently  to  see 
if  my  rash  action  had  been  noticed,  then  leaned  over 
towards  the  gentleman  who  sat  by  her  side. 

I  now  felt  a  burning  sense  of  the  impropriety  I  had 
committed,  and  expected  nothing  less  than  instant 
exposure;  while  a  vision  of  pistols  upon  the  morrow 
floated  rapidly  and  uncomfortably  through  my  brain. 
I  was  greatly  and  immediately  relieved,  however,  when 
I  saw  the  lady  merely  hand  the  gentleman  a  play-bill, 
without  speaking;  but  the  reader  may  form  some 
feeble  conception  of  my  astonishment — of  my  profound 
amazement — my  delirious  bewilderment  of  heart  and 
soul — when,  instantly  afterwards,  having  again  glanced 
furtively  around,  she  allowed  her  bright  eyes  to  settle 
fully  and  steadily  upon  my  own,  and  then,  with  a  faint 
smile,  disclosing  a  bright  line  of  her  pearly  teeth,  made 
two  distinct,  pointed,  and  unequivocal  affirmative  in- 
clinations of  the  head. 

It  is  useless,  of  course,  to  dwell  upon  my  joy — upon 
my  transport — upon  my  illimitable  ecstasy  of  heart. 
If  ever  man  was  mad  with  excess  of  happiness,  it  was 
myself  at  that  moment.  I  loved.  That  was  my  first 
love — so  I  felt  it  to  be.  It  was  love  supreme — inde- 
scribable. It  was  "  love  at  first  sight ; "  and  at  first 
sight,  too,  it  had  been  appreciated  and  returned. 

Yes,  returned.  How  and  why  should  I  doubt  it 
for  an  instant?  What  other  construction  could  I 
possibly  put  upon  such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  a  lady 
so  beautiful — so  wealthy,  evidently  so  accomplished,  of 
so  high  breeding,  of  so  lofty  a  position  in  society — in 
every  regard  so  entirely  respectable  as  I  felt  assured  was 
Madame  Lalande?  Yes,  she  loved  me — she  returned 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  love,  with  an  enthusiasm  as  blind, 
as  uncompromising,  as  uncalculating,  as  abandoned,  and 
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as  utterly  unbounded  as  my  own !  These  delicious  fancies 
and  reflections,  however,  were  now  interrupted  by  the 
falling  of  the  drop-curtain.  The  audience  arose,  and  the 
usual  tumult  immediately  supervened.  Quitting  Talbot 
abruptly,  I  made  every  effort  to  force  my  way  into  closer 
proximity  with  Madame  Lalande.  Having  failed  in  this, 
on  account  of  the  crowd,  I  at  length  gave  up  the  chase 
and  bent  my  steps  homewards ;  consoling  myself  for  my 
disappointment  in  not  having  been  able  to  touch  even 
the  hem  of  her  robe,  by  the  reflection  that  I  should  be 
introduced  by  Talbot  in  due  form  upon  the  morrow. 

This  morrow  at  last  came ;  that  is  to  say,  a  day  finally 
dawned  upon  a  long  and  weary  night  of  impatience; 
and  then  the  hours  until  "  one  "  were  snail-paced,  dreary 
and  innumerable.  But  even  Stamboul,  it  is  said,  shall 
have  an  end,  and  there  came  an  end  to  this  long  delay. 
The  clock  struck.  As  the  last  echo  ceased,  I  stepped 
into  B 's  and  inquired  for  Talbot 

"  Out,"  said  the  footman — Talbot's  own. 

"Out!"  I  replied,  staggering  back  half  a  dozen 
paces — "  let  me  tell  you,  my  fine  fellow,  that  this  thing 
is  thoroughly  impossible  and  impracticable ;  Mr.  Talbot 
is  not  out.  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir :  only  Mr.  Talbot  is  not  in.  That's  all. 
He  rode  over  to  S— — ,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  left  word  that  he  would  not  be  in  town  again  for  a 
week." 

I  stood  petrified  with  horror  and  rage.  I  endeavored 
to  reply,  but  my  tongue  refused  its  office.  At  length  I 
turned  on  my  heel,  livid  with  wrath,  and  inwardly  con- 
signing the  whole  tribe  of  the  Talbots  to  the  innermost 
regions  of  Erebus.  It  was  evident  that  my  considerate 
friend,  ilfanatico,  had  quite  forgotten  his  appointment 
with  myself — had  forgotten  it  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 
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At  no  time  was  he  a  very  scrupulous  man  of  his  word. 
There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  smothering  my  vexation 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  strolled  moodily  up  the  street, 
propounding  futile  inquiries  about  Madame  Lalande  to 
every  male  acquaintance  I  met.  By  report  she  was 
known,  I  found,  to  all — to  many  by  sight — but  she  had 
been  in  town  only  a  few  weeks  and  there  were  very  few, 
therefore,  who  claimed  her  personal  acquaintance.  These 
few,  being  still  comparatively  strangers,  could  not  or 
would  not  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  me  through 
the  formality  of  a  morning  call.  While  I  stood  thus, 
in  despair,  conversing  with  a  trio  of  friends  upon  the 
all-absorbing  subject  of  my  heart,  it  so  happened  that 
the  subject  itself  passed  by. 

"As  I  live,  there  she  is !  "  cried  one. 

"  Surpassingly  beautiful !  "  exclaimed  a  second. 

"An  angel  upon  earth ! "  ejaculated  a  third. 

I  looked  ;  and  in  an  open  carriage  which  approached 
us,  passing  slowly  down  the  street,  sat  the  enchanting 
vision  of  the  opera,  accompanied  by  the  younger  lady 
who  had  occupied  a  portion  of  her  box. 

"  Her  companion  also  wears  remarkably  well,"  said 
the  one  of  my  trio  who  had  spoken  first. 

"  Astonishingly,"  said  the  second  ;  "  still  quite  a  bril- 
liant air ;  but  art  will  do  wonders.  Upon  my  word  she 
looks  better  than  she  did  at  Paris  five  years  ago.  A 
beautiful  woman  still ;  don't  you  think  so,  Froissart  ? 
— Simpson,  I  mean." 

"Still!"  said  I,  "and  why  shouldn't  she  be?  But 
compared  with  her  friend,  she  is  as  a  rushlight  to  the 
evening  star — a  glow-worm  to  Antares." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — why,  Simpson,  you  have  an  astonishing 
tact  at  making  discoveries — original  ones,  I  mean." 

And  here  we  separated,  while  one  of  the  trio  began 
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humming  a  gay  vaudeville,  of  which  I  caught  only  the 
lines — 

"  Ninon,  Ninon,  Ninon,  &  bas — 
A  bas  Ninon  de  1'Enclos  1 " 

During  this  little  scene,  however,  one  thing  had  served 
greatly  to  console  me,  although  it  fed  the  passion  by 
which  I  was  consumed.  As  the  carriage  of  Madame 
Lalande  rolled  by  our  group,  I  had  observed  that  she 
recognized  me  ;  and  more  than  this,  she  had  blessed  me, 
by  the  most  seraphic  of  all  imaginable  smiles,  with  no 
equivocal  mark  of  the  recognition. 

As  for  an  introduction,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  it  until  such  time  as  Talbot  should  think  proper  to 
return  from  the  country.  In  the  meantime  I  persever- 
ingly  frequented  every  reputable  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment ;  and  at  length,  at  the  theatre  where  I  first  saw 
her,  I  had  the  supreme  bliss  of  meeting  her,  and  of  ex- 
changing glances  with  her  once  again.  This  did  not 
occur,  however,  until  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight.  Every  day 
in  the  interim,  I  had  inquired  for  Talbot  at  his  hotel, 
and  every  day  had  been  thrown  into  a  spasm  of  wrath  by 
the  everlasting  "  not  come  home  yet "  of  his  footman. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  therefore,  I  was  in  a  con- 
dition little  short  of  madness.  Madame  Lalande,  I  had 
been  told,  was  a  Parisian — had  lately  arrived  from  Paris 
— might  she  not  suddenly  return  ? — return  before  Talbot 
came  back — and  might  she  not  be  thus  lost  to  me  forever  ? 
The  thought  was  too  terrible  to  bear.  Since  my  future 
happiness  was  at  issue,  I  resolved  to  act  with  a  manly 
decision.  In  a  word,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  play, 
I  traced  the  lady  to  her  residence,  noted  the  address, 
and  the  next  morning  sent  her  a  full  and  elaborate  let- 
ter, in  which  I  poured  out  my  whole  heart. 

I 
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I  spoke  boldly,  freely — in  a  word,  I  spoke  with 
passion.  I  concealed  nothing — nothing  even  of  my 
weakness.  I  alluded  to  the  romantic  circumstances  of 
our  first  meeting — even  to  the  glances  which  had  passed 
between  us.  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  felt  assured 
of  her  love ;  while  I  offered  this  assurance,  and  my  own 
intensity  of  devotion,  as  two  excuses  for  my  otherwise 
unpardonable  conduct.  As  a  third,  I  spoke  of  my  fear 
that  she  might  quit  the  city  before  I  could  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  formal  introduction.  I  concluded  the 
most  wildly  enthusiastic  epistle  ever  penned  with  a  frank 
declaration  of  my  worldly  circumstances — of  my  affluence 
— and  with  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  of  my  hand. 

In  an  agony  of  expectation  I  awaited  the  reply.  After 
what  seemed  the  lapse  of  a  century  it  came. 

Yes,  actually  came.  Romantic  as  all  this  may 
appear,  I  really  received  a  letter  from  Madame  Lalande 
— the  beautiful,  the  wealthy,  the  idolized  Madame 
Lalande.  Her  eyes — her  magnificent  eyes — had  not 
belied  her  noble  heart.  Like  a  true  Frenchwoman,  as 
she  was,  she  had  obeyed  the  frank  dictates  of  her 
reason — the  generous  impulses  of  her  nature — despising 
the  conventional  pruderies  of  the  world.  She  had  not 
scorned  my  proposals.  She  had  not  sheltered  herself  in 
silence.  She  had  not  returned  my  letter  unopened.  She 
had  even  sent  me  in  reply  one  penned  by  her  own  ex- 
quisite fingers.  It  ran  thus : 

Monsieur  Simpson  vill  pardonne  me  for  not  compose  de  butefulle  tong 
of  his  contrfie  so  veil  as  might.  It  is  only  de  late  dat  I  am  arrive,  and 
not  yet  ave  de  opportunity  for  to  l'6tudier. 

Vid  dis  apologie  for  the  maniere,  I  vill  now  say  dat,  helas  1— Monsieur 
Simpson  ave  guess  but  de  too  true.  Need  I  say  de  more?  H61as?  am  I 
not  ready  speak  de  too  moshe.  EUGENIE  LALANDE. 

This  noble  spirited  note  I  kissed  a  million  times,  and 
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committed,  no  doubt,  on  its  account  a  thousand  other  ex- 
travagances that  have  now  escaped  my  memory.  Still 
Talbot  would  not  return.  Alas !  could  he  have  formed 
even  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  suffering  his  absence  occa- 
sioned his  friend,  would  not  his  sympathizing  nature 
have  flown  immediately  to  my  relief?  Still,  however, 
he  came  not.  I  wrote.  He  replied.  He  was  detained 
by  urgent  business — but  would  shortly  return.  He 
begged  me  not  to  be  impatient — to  moderate  my  trans- 
ports— to  read  soothing  books — to  drink  nothing  stronger 
than  Hock — and  to  bring  the  consolations  of  philosophy 
to  my  aid.  The  fool !  if  he  could  not  come  himself,  why, 
in  the  name  of  everything  rational,  could  he  not  have 
enclosed  me  a  letter  of  presentation  ?  I  wrote  again, 
entreating  him  to  forward  one  forthwith.  My  letter  was 
returned  by  that  footman,  with  the  following  endorse- 
ment in  pencil.  The  scoundrel  had  joined  his  master  in 
the  country : 

Left  S yesterday  for  parts  unknown— did  not  say  where— or  when 

be  back — so  thought  best  to  return  letter,  knowing  your  handwriting,  and 
as  how  you  is  always,  more  or  less,  in  a  hurry. 

Yours  sincerely,  STTJBBS. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  devoted  to  the 
infernal  deities  both  master  and  valet ;  but  there  was 
little  use  in  anger,  and  no  consolation  at  all  in  com- 
plaint. 

But  I  had  yet  a  resource  left  in  my  constitutional 
audacity.  Hitherto  it  had  served  me  well,  and  I  now 
resolved  to  make  it  avail  me  to  the  end.  Besides,  after 
the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  us,  what 
act  of  mere  informality  could  I  commit,  within  bounds, 
that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  indecorous  by  Madame 
Lalande?  Since  the  affair  of  the  letter,  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  watching  her  house,  and  thus  discovered 

I 
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that,  about  twilight,  it  was  her  custom  to  promenade, 
attended  only  by  a  negro  in  livery,  in  a  public  square 
overlooked  by  her  windows.  Here,  amid  the  luxuriant 
and  shadowing  groves,  in  the  gray  gloom  of  a  sweet 
midsummer  evening,  I  observed  my  opportunity  and 
accosted  her. 

The  better  to  deceive  the  servant  in  attendance,  I  did 
this  with  the  assured  air  of  an  old  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance. With  a  presence  of  mind  truly  Parisian,  she  took 
the  cue  at  once,  and,  to  greet  me,  held  out  the  most 
bewitchingly  little  of  hands.  The  valet  at  once  fell  into 
the  rear ;  and  now,  with  hearts  full  to  overflowing,  we 
discoursed  long  and  unreservedly  of  our  love. 

As  Madame  Lalande  spoke  English  even  less  fluently 
than  she  wrote  it,  our  conversation  was  necessarily  in 
French.  In  this  sweet  tongue,  so  adapted  to  passion, 
I  gave  loose  to  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  my  nature, 
and,  with  all  the  eloquence  I  could  command,  besought 
her  consent  to  an  immediate  marriage. 

At  this  impatience  she  smiled.  She  urged  the  old 
story  of  decorum — that  bug-bear  which  deters  so  many 
from  bliss  until  the  opportunity  for  bliss  has  forever 
gone  by.  I  had  most  imprudently  made  it  known 
among  my  friends,  she  observed,  that  I  desired  her 
acquaintance — thus  that  I  did  not  possess  it — thus,  again, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  concealing  the  date  of  our 
first  knowledge  of  each  other.  And  then  she  adverted, 
with  a  blush,  to  the  extreme  recency  of  this  date.  To  wed 
immediately  would  be  improper — would  be  indecorous — 
would  be  outre.  All  this  she  said  with  a  charming  air  of 
naivete  which  enraptured  while  it  grieved  and  convinced 
me.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  accuse  me,  laughingly, 
of  rashness — of  imprudence.  She  bade  me  remember 
that  I  really  even  knew  not  who  she  was — what  were  her 
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prospects,  her  connections,  her  standing  in  society.  She 
begged  me,  but  with  a  sigh,  to  consider  my  proposal,  and 
termed  my  love  an  infatuation — a  will-o'-the-wisp — a 
fancy  or  fantasy  of  the  moment — a  baseless  and  unstable 
creation  rather  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  heart. 
These  things  she  uttered  as  the  shadows  of  the  sweet 
twilight  gathered  darkly  and  more  darkly  around  us, — 
and  then,  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  her  fairy-like  hand, 
overthrew,  in  a  single  sweet  instant,  all  the  argumentative 
fabric  she  had  reared. 

I  replied  as  best  I  could — as  only  a  true  lover  can.  I 
spoke  at  length  and  perseveringly  of  my  devotion,  of 
my  passion — of  her  exceeding  beauty,  and  of  my  own 
enthusiastic  admiration.  In  conclusion,  I  dwelt,  with  a 
convincing  energy,  upon  the  perils  that  encompass  the 
course  of  love — that  course  of  true  love  that  never  did 
run  smooth,  and  thus  deduced  the  manifest  danger  of 
rendering  that  course  unnecessarily  long. 

This  latter  argument  seemed  finally  to  soften  the  rigor 
of  her  determination.  She  relented ;  but  there  was  yet 
an  obstacle,  she  said,  which  she  felt  assured  I  had  not 
properly  considered.  This  was  a  delicate  point — for  a 
woman  to  urge,  especially  so  ;  in  mentioning  it,  she  saw 
that  she  must  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  feelings ;  still,  for 
me  every  sacrifice  should  be  made.  She  alluded  to  the 
topic  of  age.  Was  I  aware — was  I  fully  aware  of  the 
discrepancy  between  us  ?  That  the  age  of  the  husband 
should  surpass  by  a  few  years — even  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
— the  age  of  the  wife,  was  regarded  by  the  world  as 
admissible,  and,  indeed,  as  even  proper ;  but  she  had 
always  entertained  the  belief  that  the  years  of  the  wife 
should  never  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  husband.  A 
discrepancy  of  this  unnatural  kind  gave  rise,  too  fre- 
quently, alas !  to  a  life  of  unhappiness.  Now  she  was 
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aware  that  my  own  age  did  not  exceed  two  and  twenty  ; 
and  I,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  was  not  aware  that  the 
years  of  my  Eugenie  extended  very  considerably  beyond 
that  sum. 

About  all  this  there  was  a  nobility  of  soul — a  dignity 
of  candor — which  delighted — which  enchanted  me — 
which  eternally  riveted  my  chains.  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  the  excessive  transport  which  possessed  me. 

"  My  sweetest  Eugenie, "  I  cried,  "  what  is  all  this 
about  which  you  are  discoursing  ?  Your  years  surpass 
in  some  measure  my  own.  But  what  then  ?  The  cus- 
toms of  the  world  are  so  many  conventional  follies.  To 
those  who  love  as  ourselves,  in  what  respect  differs  a  year 
from  an  hour?  I  am  twenty-two,  you  say — granted; 
indeed  you  may  as  well  call  me,  at  once,  twenty-three. 
Now  you  yourself,  my  dearest  Eugenie,  can  have  num- 
bered no  more  than — can  have  numbered  no  more  than 
— no  more  than — than — than — than — " 

Here  I  paused  for  an  instant,  in  the  expectation  that 
Madame  Lalande  would  interrupt  me  by  supplying  her 
true  age.  But  a  Frenchwoman  is  seldom  direct,  and 
has  always,  by  way  of  answer  to  an  embarrassing  query, 
some  little  practical  reply  of  her  own.  In  the  present 
instance,  Eugenie,  who,  for  a  few  moments  past,  had 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  something  in  her  bosom,  at 
length  let  fall  upon  the  grass  a  miniature,  which  I  im- 
mediately picked  up  and  presented  to  her. 

"Keep  it  I "  she  said  with  one  of  her  most  ravishing 
smiles.  "Keep  it  for  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  her 
whom  it  too  flatteringly  represents.  Besides,  upon  the 
back  of  the  trinket,  you  may  discover,  perhaps,  the  very 
information  you  seem  to  desire.  It  is  now,  to  be  sure, 
growing  rather  dark — but  you  can  examine  it  at  your 
leisure  in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime,  you  shall  be 
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my  escort  home  to-night.  My  friends  are  about  holding 
a  little  musical  levee.  I  can  promise  you,  too,  some 
good  singing.  We  French  are  not  nearly  so  punctilious 
as  you  Americans,  and  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  smug- 
gling you  in,  in  the  character  of  an  old  acquaintance.  " 

With  this,  she  took  my  arm,  and  I  attended  her  home. 
The  mansion  was  quite  a  fine  one,  and,  I  believe,  fur- 
nished in  good  taste ;  of  this  latter  point,  how- 
ever, I  am  scarcely  qualified  to  judge  ;  for  it  was  just 
dark  as  we  arrived  ;  and  in  American  mansions  of  the 
better  sort  lights  seldom,  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
make  their  appearance  at  this,  the  most  pleasant  period 
of  the  day.  In  about  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  to  be 
sure,  a  single  shaded  solar  lamp  was  lit  in  the  principal 
drawing-room;  and  this  apartment,  I  could  thus  see, 
was  arranged  with  unusual  good  taste  and  even  splendor ; 
but  two  other  rooms  of  the  suite,  and  in  which  the  com- 
pany chiefly  assembled,  remained,  during  the  whole 
evening,  in  a  very  agreeable  shadow.  This  is  a  well- 
conceived  custom,  giving  the  party  at  least  a  choice  of 
light  or  shade,  and  one  which  our  friends  over  the  water 
could  not  do  better  than  immediately  adopt. 

The  evening  thus  spent  was  unquestionably  the  most 
delicious  of  my  life.  Madame  Lalande  had  not  over- 
rated the  musical  abilities  of  her  friends ;  and  the  sing- 
ing I  here  heard  I  had  never  heard  excelled  in  any 
private  circle  out  of  Vienna.  The  instrumental  perform- 
ers were  many  and  of  superior  talents.  The  vocalists 
were  chiefly  ladies,  and  no  individual  sang  worse  than 
well.  At  length,  upon  a  peremptory  call  for  "  Madame 
Lalande, "  she  arose  at  once,  without  affectation  or 
demur,  from  the  chaise  longue  upon  which  she  had  sat 
by  my  side,  and,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  gentlemen 
and  her  female  friend  of  the  opera,  repaired  to  the  piano 
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in  the  main  drawing-room.  I  would  have  escorted  her 
myself ;  but  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  my 
introduction  to  the  house,  I  had  better  remain  unobserved 
where  I  was.  I  was  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  although  not  of  hearing,  her  sing. 

The  impression  she  produced  upon  the  company 
seemed  electrical — but  the  effect  upon  myself  was  some- 
thing even  more.  I  know  not  how  adequately  to  describe 
it.  It  arose  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  sentiment  of 
love  with  which  I  was  imbued ;  but  chiefly  from  my 
conviction  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  singer.  It 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  art  to  endow  either  air  or  recita- 
tive with  more  impassioned  expression  than  was  hers. 
Her  utterance  of  the  romance  in  Otello — the  tone  with 
which  she  gave  the  words  "  Sul  mio  sasso, "  in  the 
Capuletti — is  ringing  in  my  memory  yet.  Her  lower 
tones  were  absolutely  miraculous.  Her  voice  embraced 
three  complete  octaves,  extending  from  the  contralto  D 
to  the  D  upper  soprano,  and,  though  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  have  filled  the  San  Carlos,  executed,  with  the 
minutest  precision,  every  difficulty  of  vocal  composition 
— ascending  and  descending  scales,  cadences,  or  fiorituri. 
In  the  finale  of  the  Somnambula,  she  brought  about  a 
most  remarkable  effect  at  the  words — 

"  Ah  !  non  giunge  uman  pensiero 
Al  contento  ond'  io  son  plena.  " 

Here,  in  imitation  of  Malibran,  she  modified  the  origi- 
nal phrase  of  Bellini  so  as  to  let  her  voice  descend  to 
the  tenor  G,  when,  by  a  rapid  transition,  she  struck  the 
G  above  the  treble  stave,  springing  over  an  interval  of 
two  octaves. 

Upon  rising  from  the  piano  after  these  miracles  of 
vocal  execution,  she  resumed  her  seat  by  my  side ;  when 
I  expressed  to  her,  in  terms  of  the  deepest  enthusiasm, 
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my  delight  at  her  performance.  Of  my  surprise  I  said 
nothing,  and  yet  was  I  most  unfeignedly  surprised ;  for  a 
certain  feebleness,  or  rather  a  certain  tremulous  inde- 
cision of  voice  in  ordinary  conversation,  had  prepared 
me  to  anticipate  that  in  singing  she  would  not  acquit 
herself  with  any  remarkable  ability. 

Our  conversation  was  now  long,  earnest,  uninter- 
rupted, and  totally  unreserved.  She  made  me  relate 
many  of  the  earlier  passages  of  my  life,  and  listened 
with  breathless  attention  to  every  word  of  the  narra- 
tive. I  concealed  nothing — I  felt  that  I  had  a  right 
to  conceal  nothing  from  her  confiding  affection.  En- 
couraged by  her  candor  upon  the  delicate  point  of 
her  age,  I  entered,  with  perfect  frankness,  not  only 
into  a  detail  of  my  many  minor  vices,  but  made  full 
confession  of  those  moral  and  even  of  those  physical 
infirmities,  the  disclosure  of  which,  in  demanding  so 
much  higher  a  degree  of  courage,  is  so  much  surer  an 
evidence  of  love.  I  touched  upon  my  college  indis- 
cretions— upon  my  extravagances — upon  my  carousals 
— upon  my  debts — upon  my  flirtations.  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  slightly  hectic  cough  with 
which,  at  one  time,  I  had  been  troubled — of  a  chronic 
rheumatism — of  a  twinge  of  hereditary  gout — and, 
in  conclusion,  of  the  disagreeable  and  inconvenient, 
but  hitherto  carefully  concealed,  weakness  of  my  eyes. 

"  Upon  this  latter  point,  "  said  Madame  Lalande, 
laughingly,  "  you  have  been  surely  injudicious  in  coming 
to  confession ;  for,  without  the  confession,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  one  would  have  accused  you  of  the 
crime.  By  the  bye, "  she  continued,  "  have  you  any 
recollection " — and  here  I  fancied  that  a  blush,  even 
through  the  gloom  of  the  apartment,  became  distinctly 
visible  upon  her  cheek — "  have  you  any  recollection. 
Vol.  n.— 14. 
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mon  cher  ami,  of  this  little  ocular  assistant  which  now 
depends  from  my  neck  ? " 

As  she  spoke  she  twirled  in  her  fingers  the  identical 
double  eye-glass  which  had  so  overwhelmed  me  with 
confusion  at  the  opera. 

"Full  well — alas!  do  I  remember  it,"  I  explained, 
pressing  passionately  the  delicate  hand  which  offered  the 
glasses  for  my  inspection.  They  formed  a  complex  and 
magnificent  toy,  richly  chased  and  filigreed,  and  gleam- 
ing with  jewels,  which,  even  in  the  deficient  light,  I  could 
not  help  perceiving  were  of  high  value. 

"Eh  bien !  mon  ami,"  she  resumed  with  a  certain 
empressement  of  manner  that  rather  surprised  me — "  Eh 
bien!  mon  ami,"  you  have  earnestly  besought  of  me  a  favor 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  denominate  priceless. 
You  have  demanded  of  me  my  hand  upon  the  morrow. 
Should  I  yield  to  your  entreaties — and,  I  may  add,  to 
the  pleadings  of  my  own  bosom — would  I  not  be  entitled 
to  demand  of  you  a  very — a  very  little  boon  in  return  ? " 

"  Name  it ! "  I  exclaimed  with  an  energy  that  had 
nearly  drawn  upon  us  the  observation  of  the  company, 
and  restrained  by  their  presence  alone  from  throwing 
myself  impetuously  at  her  feet.  "  Name  it,  my  beloved, 
my  Eugenie,  my  own ! — name  it ! — but  alas,  it  is  already 
yielded  ere  named." 

"  You  shall  conquer  then,  mon  ami,"  said  she,  "  for 
the  sake  of  the  Eugenie  whom  you  love,  this  little  weak- 
ness which  you  have  last  confessed — this  weakness  more 
moral  than  physical — and  which,  let  me  assure  you, 
is  so  unbecoming  the  nobility  of  your  real  nature — so 
inconsistent  with  the  candor  of  your  usual  character — 
and  which,  if  permitted  farther  control,  will  assuredly 
involve  you,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  very  disagreeable 
scrape.  You  shall  conquer,  for  my  sake,  this  affecta- 
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tion  which  leads  you,  as  you  yourself  acknowledge,  to 
the  tacit  or  implied  denial  of  your  infirmity  of  vision. 
For  this  infirmity  you  virtually  deny,  in  refusing  to 
employ  the  customary  means  for  its  relief.  You  will 
understand  me  to  say,  then,  that  I  wish  you  to  wear 
spectacles : — ah,  hush ! — you  have  already  consented  to 
wear  them,  for  my  sake.  You  shall  accept  the  little 
toy  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which,  though 
admirable  as  an  aid  to  vision,  is  really  of  no  very  im- 
mense value  as  a  gem.  You  perceive  that,  by  a  trifling 
modification  thus — or  thus — it  can  be  adapted  to  the 
eyes  in  the  form  of  spectacles,  or  worn  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket  as  an  eye-glass.  It  is  in  the  former  mode,  how- 
ever, and  habitually,  that  you  have  already  consented 
to  wear  it  for  my  sake." 

This  request — must  I  confess  it? — confused  me  in 
no  little  degree.  But  the  condition  with  which  it  was 
coupled  rendered  hesitation,  of  course,  a  matter  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question. 

"  It  is  done !  "  I  cried  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  I 
could  muster  at  the  moment.  "  It  is  done — it  is  most 
cheerfully  agreed.  I  sacrifice  every  feeling  for  your 
sake.  To-night  I  wear  this  dear  eye-glass,  as  an  eye- 
glass, and  upon  my  heart ;  but  with  the  earliest  dawn 
of  that  morning  which  gives  me  the  pleasure  of  calling 
you  wife,  I  will  place  it  upon  my — upon  my  nose — and 
there  wear  it,  ever  afterwards,  in  the  less  romantic,  and 
less  fashionable,  but  certainly  in  the  more  serviceable 
form  which  you  desire." 

Our  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  details  of 
our  arrangements  for  the  morrow.  Talbot,  I  learned 
from  my  betrothed,  had  just  arrived  in  town.  I  was 
to  see  him  at  once  and  procure  a  carriage.  The  soiree 
would  scarcely  break  up  before  two ;  and  by  this  hour 
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the  vehicle  was  to  be  at  the  door :  when,  in  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  company,  Madame  L. 
could  easily  enter  it  unobserved.  We  were  then  to  call  at 
the  house  of  a  clergyman  who  would  be  in  waiting ;  there 
be  married,  drop  Talbot,  and  proceed  on  a  short  tour 
to  the  East;  leaving  the  fashionable  world  at  home 
to  make  whatever  comments  upon  the  matter  it  thought 
best. 

Having  planned  all  this,  I  immediately  took  leave, 
and  went  in  search  of  Talbot,  but  on  the  way  I  could 
not  refrain  from  stepping  into  a  hotel,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  miniature ;  and  this  I  did  by  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the  glasses.  The  countenance  was  a  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  one !  Those  large  luminous  eyes ! — that 
proud  Grecian  nose ! — those  dark  luxuriant  curls ! — 
"  Ah ! "  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  "  this  is  indeed  the 
speaking  image  of  my  beloved !  "  I  turned  the  reverse, 
and  discovered  the  words — "Eugenie  Lalande — aged 
twenty-seven  years  and  seven  months." 

I  found  Talbot  at  home,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
acquaint  him  with  my  good  fortune.  He  professed 
excessive  astonishment,  of  course,  but  congratulated 
me  most  cordially,  and  proffered  every  assistance  in  his 
power.  In  a  word,  we  carried  out  our  arrangement  to 
the  letter ;  and,  at  two  in  the  morning,  just  ten  minutes 
after  the  ceremony,  I  found  myself  in  a  close  carriage 
with  Madame  Lalande — with  Mrs.  Simpson,  I  should 
say — and  driving  at  a  great  rate  out  of  town,  in  a  direc- 
tion northeast  by  north,  half-north. 

It  had  been  determined  for  us  by  Talbot,  that,  as  we 
were  to  be  up  all  night,  we  should  make  our  first  stop 

at  C ,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city, 

and  there  get  an  early  breakfast  and  some  repose,  before 
proceeding  upon  our  route.  At  four  precisely,  there- 
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fore,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  principal 
inn.  I  handed  my  adored  wife  out,  and  ordered  break- 
fast forthwith.  In  the  meantime  we  were  shown  into 
a  small  parlor,  and  sat  down. 

It  was  now  nearly,  if  not  altogether  daylight ;  and, 
as  I  gazed,  enraptured,  at  the  angel  by  my  side,  the 
singular  idea  came  all  at  once  into  my  head  that  this 
was  really  the  very  first  moment,  since  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celebrated  loveliness  of  Madame  Lalande, 
that  I  had  enjoyed  a  near  inspection  of  that  loveliness 
by  daylight  at  all. 

"And  now,  mon  ami,"  said  she,  taking  my  hand, 
and  so  interrupting  this  train  of  reflection,  "  and  now, 
mon  cher  ami,  since  we  are  indissolubly  one — since  I  have 
yielded  to  your  passionate  entreaties,  and  performed 
my  portion  of  our  agreement — I  presume  you  have  not 
forgotten  that  you  also  have  a  little  favor  to  bestow — 
a  little  promise  which  it  is  your  intention  to  keep.  Ah ! 
— let  me  see !  Let  me  remember !  Yes ;  full  easily  do 
I  call  to  mind  the  precise  words  of  the  dear  promise  you 
made  to  Eugenie  last  night.  Listen  !  You  spoke  thus : 
'  It  is  done  ! — it  is  most  cheerfully  agreed !  I  sacrifice 
every  feeling  for  your  sake.  To-night  I  wear  this  dear 
eye-glass  as  an  eye-glass,  and  upon  my  heart ;  but  with 
the  earliest  dawn  of  that  morning  which  gives  me  the 
privilege  of  calling  you  wife,  I  will  place  it  upon  my — 
nose — and  there  wear  it  ever  afterwards,  in  the  less 
romantic,  and  less  fashionable,  but  certainly  in  the  more 
serviceable  form  which  you  desire.'  These  were  the 
exact  words,  my  beloved  husband,  were  they  not  ?  " 

"  They  were,"  I  said ;  "  you  have  an  excellent 
memory ;  and  assuredly,  my  beautiful  Eugenie,  there  is 
no  disposition  on  my  part  to  evade  the  performance  of 
the  trivial  promise  they  imply.  See !  Behold !  they  are 
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becoming — rather — are  they  not  ?  "  And  here,  having 
arranged  the  glasses  in  the  ordinary  form  of  spectacles, 
I  applied  them  gingerly  in  their  proper  position ;  while 
Madame  Simpson,  adjusting  her  cap,  and  folding  her 
arms,  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  in  a  somewhat  stiff  and 
prim,  and,  indeed,  in  a  somewhat  undignified  position. 

"Goodness  gracious  me!"  I  exclaimed  almost  at 
the  very  instant  that  the  rim  of  the  spectacles  had 
settled  upon  my  nose — "  My !  goodness  gracious  me  ! 
— why  what  can  be  the  matter  with  these  glasses  ?  "  and 
taking  them  quickly  off,  I  wiped  them  carefully  with 
a  silk  handkerchief,  and  adjusted  them  again. 

But  if,  in  the  first  instance,  there  had  occurred  some- 
thing which  occasioned  me  surprise,  in  the  second  this 
surprise  became  elevated  into  astonishment ;  and  this 
astonishment  was  profound — was  extreme— indeed  I 
may  say  it  was  horrific.  What,  in  the  name  of  every- 
thing hideous,  did  this  mean?  Could  I  believe  my 
eyes  ? — could  I  ? — that  was  the  question.  Was  that 
— was  that — was  that  rouge?  And  were  those — and 
were  those — were  those  wrinkles,  upon  the  visage  of 
Eugenie  Lalande  ?  And  O  Jupiter  !  and  every  one  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  little  and  big! — what — what 
— what — what  had  become  of  her  teeth?  I  dashed 
the  spectacles  violently  to  the  ground,  and,  leaping 
to  my  feet,  stood  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  con- 
fronting Mrs.  Simpson,  with  my  arms  set  akimbo,  and 
grinning  and  foaming,  but,  at  the  same  time,  utterly 
speechless  and  helpless  with  terror  and  with  rage. 

Now  I  have  already  said  that  Madame  Eugenie 
Lalande — that  is  to  say,  Simpson — spoke  the  English 
language  but  very  little  better  than  she  wrote  it ;  and 
for  this  reason  she  very  properly  never  attempted  to 
speak  it  upon  ordinary  occasions.  But  rage  will  carry 
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a  lady  to  any  extreme ;  and  in  the  present  case  it 
carried  Mrs.  Simpson  to  the  very  extraordinary  ex- 
treme of  attempting  to  hold  a  conversation  in  a  tongue 
that  she  did  not  altogether  understand. 

"Veil,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  after  surveying  me,  in 
great  apparent  astonishment,  for  some  moments — 
"  Veil,  Monsieur ! — and  vat  den  ? — vat  de  matter  now  ? 
Is  it  de  dance  of  de  Saint  Vitusse  dat  you  ave  ?  If 
not  like  me,  vat  for  vy  buy  de  pig  in  de  poke  ?  " 

"  You  wretch ! "  said  I,  catching  my  breath — "  you 
— you — you  villainous  old  hag  ! " 

"  Ag  ? — ole  ? — me  not  so  ver  ole,  after  all !  me  not 
one  single  day  more  dan  de  eighty-doo." 

"  Eighty-two ! "  I  ejaculated,  staggering  to  the  wall — 
"  eighty-two  hundred  thousand  baboons !  The  minia- 
ture said  twenty-seven  years  and  seven  months !  " 

"  To  be  sure ! — dat  is  so ! — ver  true  1  but  den  de 
portraite  has  been  take  for  dese  fifty-five  year.  Ven  I 
go  marry  my  segonde  usbande,  Monsieur  Lalande,  at 
dat  time  I  had  de  portraite  take  for  my  daughter  by 
my  first  usbande,  Monsieur  Moissart ! " 

"  Moissart ! "  said  I. 

"Yes,  Moissart,"  said  she,  mimicking  my  pro- 
nunciation, which,  to  speak  the  truth,  was  none  of 
the  best ;  "  and  vat  den  ?  Vat  you  know  bout  de 
Moissart?" 

"  Nothing,  you  old  fright ! — I  know  nothing  about 
him  at  all ;  only  I  had  an  ancestor  of  that  name,  once 
upon  a  time." 

"  Dat  name !  and  vat  you  ave  for  say  to  dat  name  ? 
'Tis  ver  goot  name ;  and  so  is  Voissart — dat  is  ver  goot 
name  too.  My  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Moissart,  she 
marry  von  Monsieur  Voissart ;  and  de  name  is  bote 
ver  respectaable  name." 
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"  Moissart ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  and  Voissart !  why  what 
is  it  you  mean?" 

"  Vat  I  mean  ? — I  mean  Moissart  and  Voissart ;  and 
for  de  matter  of  dat,  I  mean  Croissart  and  Froissart, 
too,  if  I  only  tink  proper  to  mean  it.  My  daughter's 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Voissart,  she  marry  von 
Monsieur  Croissart,  and  den  again,  my  daughter's 
grande-daughter,  Mademoiselle  Croissart,  she  marry  von 
Monsieur  Froissart ;  and  I  suppose  you  say  dat  dat  is 
not  von  ver  respectaable  name." 

"  Froissart ! "  said  I,  beginning  to  faint,  "  why  surely 
you  don't  say  Moissart,  and  Voissart,  and  Croissart,  and 
Froissart?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  leaning  fully  back  in  her  chair, 
and  stretching  out  her  lower  limbs  at  great  length  ; 
"yes,  Moissart,  and  Voissart,  and  Croissart,  and 
Froissart.  But  Monsieur  Froissart,  he  vas  von  ver 
big  vat  you  call  fool — he  vas  von  ver  great  big  donee 
like  yourself — for  he  lef  la  belle  France  for  come  to 
dis  stupide  Ame'rique — and  ven  he  get  here  he  vent 
and  ave  von  ver  stupide,  von  ver,  ver  stupide  sonn,  so 
I  hear,  dough  I  not  yet  av  ad  de  plaisir  to  meet  vid 
him — neither  me  nor  my  companion,  de  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande.  He  is  name  de  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte Froissart,  and  I  suppose  you  say  dat  dat,  too,  is 
not  von  ver  respectaable  name." 

Either  the  length  or  the  nature  of  this  speech  had 
the  effect  of  working  up  Mrs.  Simpson  into  a  very 
extraordinary  passion  indeed ;  and  as  she  made  an  end 
of  it,  with  great  labor,  she  jumped  up  from  her  chair 
like  somebody  bewitched,  dropping  upon  the  floor  an 
entire  universe  of  bustle  as  she  jumped.  Once  upon 
her  feet,  she  gnashed  her  gums,  brandished  her  arms, 
rolled  up  her  sleeves,  shook  her  fist  in  my  face,  and 
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concluded  the  performance  by  tearing  the  cap  from 
her  head,  and  with  it  an  immense  wig  of  the  most 
valuable  and  beautiful  black  hair,  the  whole  of  which 
she  dashed  upon  the  ground  with  a  yell,  and  there 
trampled  and  danced  a  fandango  upon  it,  in  an  abso- 
lute ecstasy  and  agony  of  rage. 

Meantime  I  sank  aghast  into  the  chair  which  she 
had  vacated.  "  Moissart  and  Voissart !  "  I  repeated, 
thoughtfully,  as  she  cut  one  of  her  pigeon-wings,  "  and 
Croissart  and  Froissart ! "  as  she  completed  another — 
"Moissart  and  Voissart  and  Croissart  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  Froissart! — why,  you  ineffable  old  serpent, 
that's  me — that's  me — d'ye  hear  ? — that's  me  " — here  I 
screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice — "that's  me-e-el  I 
am  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Froissart !  and  if  I  haven't 
married  my  great-great-grandmother,  I  wish  I  may  be 
everlastingly  confounded ! " 

Madame  Eugenie  Lalande,  quasi  Simpson — formerly 
Moissart — was,  in  sober  fact,  my  great-great-grand- 
mother. In  her  youth  she  had  been  beautiful,  and 
even  at  eighty-two  retained  the  majestic  height,  the 
sculptural  contour  of  head,  the  fine  eyes  and  the 
Grecian  nose  of  her  girlhood.  By  the  aid  of  these,  of 
pearl-powder,  of  rouge,  of  false  hair,  false  teeth,  and 
false  tournure,  as  well  as  of  the  most  skillful  modistes 
of  Paris,  she  contrived  to  hold  a  respectable  footing 
among  the  beauties  un  pen  passees  of  the  French 
metropolis.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  she  might  have 
been  regarded  as  little  less  than  the  equal  of  the  cele- 
brated Ninon  de  1'Enclos. 

She  was  immensely  wealthy,  and  being  left,  for  the 
second  time,  a  widow  without  children,  she  bethought 
herself  of  my  existence  in  America,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  me  her  heir,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
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States,  in  company  with  a  distant  and  exceedingly 
lovely  relative  of  her  second  husband's — a  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande. 

At  the  opera,  my  great-great-grandmother's  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  my  notice ;  and,  upon  surveying  me 
through  her  eye-glass,  she  was  struck  with  a  certain  family 
resemblance  to  herself.  Thus  interested,  and  knowing 
that  the  heir  she  sought  was  actually  in  the  city,  she 
made  inquiries  of  her  party  respecting  me.  The  gentle- 
man who  attended  her  knew  my  person,  and  told  her 
who  I  was.  The  information  thus  obtained  induced  her 
to  renew  her  scrutiny ;  and  this  scrutiny  it  was  which 
so  emboldened  me  that  I  behaved  in  the  absurd  manner 
already  detailed.  She  returned  my  bow,  however,  under 
the  impression  that,  by  some  odd  accident,  I  had  dis- 
covered her  identity.  When,  deceived  by  my  weakness 
of  vision,  and  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  in  respect  to  the  age 
and  charms  of  the  strange  lady,  I  demanded  so  enthusi- 
astically of  Talbot  who  she  was,  he  concluded  that  I 
meant  the  younger  beauty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so 
informed  me,  with  perfect  truth,  that  she  was  "  the 
celebrated  widow,  Madame  Lalande." 

In  the  street,  next  morning,  my  great-great-grand- 
mother encountered  Talbot,  an  old  Parisian  acquaint- 
ance; and  the  conversation,  very  naturally,  turned 
upon  myself.  My  deficiencies  of  vision  were  then 
explained;  for  these  were  notorious,  although  I  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  their  notoriety ;  and  my  good  old 
relative  discovered,  much  to  her  chagrin,  that  she  had 
been  deceived  in  supposing  me  aware  of  her  identity, 
and  that  I  had  been  merely  making  a  fool  of  myself, 
in  making  open  love,  in  a  theatre,  to  an  old  woman 
unknown.  By  way  of  punishing  me  for  this  impru- 
dence, she  concocted  with  Talbot  a  plot.  He  purposely 
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kept  out  of  my  way,  to  avoid  giving  me  the  introduc- 
tion. My  street  inquiries  about  "  the  lovely  widow, 
Madame  Lalande,"  were  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
younger  lady,  of  course;  and  thus  the  conversation 
with  the  three  gentlemen  whom  I  encountered  shortly 
after  leaving  Talbot's  hotel  will  be  easily  explained,  as 
also  their  allusion  to  Ninon  de  1'Enclos.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  Madame  Lalande  closely  during 
daylight,  and  at  her  musical  soiree  my  silly  weakness 
in  refusing  the  aid  of  glasses  effectually  prevented  me 
from  making  a  discovery  of  her  age.  When  "  Madame 
Lalande "  was  called  upon  to  sing,  the  younger  lady 
was  intended;  and  it  was  she  who  arose  to  obey  the 
call;  my  great-great-grandmother,  to  further  the  de- 
ception, arising  at  the  same  moment,  and  accompany- 
ing her  to  the  piano  in  the  main  drawing-room.  Had 
I  decided  upon  escorting  her  thither,  it  had  been  her 
design  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  my  remaining  where 
I  was ;  but  my  own  prudential  views  rendered  this  un- 
necessary. The  songs  which  I  so  much  admired,  and 
which  so  confirmed  my  impression  of  the  youth  of  my 
mistress,  were  executed  by  Madame  Stephanie  Lalande. 
The  eye-glass  was  presented  by  way  of  adding  a  reproof 
to  the  hoax — a  sting  to  the  epigram  of  the  deception. 
Its  presentation  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  lecture 
upon  affectation  with  which  I  was  so  especially  edified. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  glasses  of  the 
instrument,  as  worn  by  the  old  lady,  had  been  ex- 
changed by  her  for  a  pair  better  adapted  to  my  years. 
They  suited  me,  in  fact,  to  a  T. 

The  clergyman,  who  merely  pretended  to  tie  the  fatal 
knot,  was  a  boon  companion  of  Talbot's,  and  no  priest. 
He  was  an  excellent  "  whip,"  however ;  and  having 
doffed  his  cassock  to  put  on  a  greatcoat,  he  drove  the 

\ 
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hack  which  conveyed  the  "  happy  couple  "  out  of  town. 
Talbot  took  a  seat  at  his  side.  The  two  scoundrels  were 
thus  "  in  at  the  death,"  and,  through  a  half-open  window 
of  the  back  parlor  of  the  inn,  amused  themselves  in 
grinning  at  the  denouement  of  the  drama.  I  believe  I 
shall  be  forced  to  call  them  both  out. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  the  husband  of  my  great-great- 
grandmother  ;  and  this  is  a  reflection  which  affords  me 
infinite  relief; — but  I  am  the  husband  of  Madame 
Lalande — of  Madame  Stephanie  Lalande — with  whom 
my  good  old  relative,  besides  making  me  her  sole  heir 
when  she  dies — if  she  ever  does — has  been  at  the  trouble 
of  concocting  me  a  match.  In  conclusion  :  I  am  done 
for  ever  with  billets  doux,  and  am  never  to  be  met  with- 
out SPECTACLES. 
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And  stepped  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime.— COWPER. 

Keats  fell  by  a  criticism.  Who  was  it  died  of  "  The 
Andromache/"*  Ignoble  souls! — De  1'Omelette  per- 
ished of  an  ortolan.  L'  historic  en  est  breve.  Assist  me, 
Spirit  of  Apicius ! 

A  golden  cage  bore  the  little  winged  wanderer,  ena- 
moured, melting,  indolent,  to  the  Chaussee  D'Antin, 
from  its  home  in  far  Peru.  From  its  queenly  possessor 
La  Bellissima,  to  the  Due  de  1' Omelette,  six  peers  of  the 
empire  conveyed  the  happy  bird. 

That  night  the  Due  was  to  sup  alone.  In  the  privacy 
of  his  bureau  he  reclined  languidly  on  that  ottoman  for 
which  he  sacrificed  his  loyalty  in  outbidding  his  king — 
the  notorious  ottoman  of  Cadet. 

He  buries  his  face  in  the  pillow.  The  clock  strikes ! 
Unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  his  Grace  swallows  an 
olive.  At  this  moment  the  door  gently  opens  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  and  lo !  the  most  delicate  of  birds 
is  before  the  most  enamoured  of  men  !  But  what  inex- 
pressible dismay  now  overshadows  the  countenance  of 
the  Due? — Horreur  ! — chien  ! — Baptiste! — I'oiseau  !  ah, 
bon  Dieu  !  cet  oiseau  modeste  que  tu  as  deshabille  de  ses 

*  Montfleury.    The  author  of  the  Parnasse  Reforms  makes  him  speak  in 

Hades : — "  L'homme  done  qui  voudrait  savoir  ce  dont  je  suis  mori,  qu'il  ne 

demande  pas  s'il  fM  de  flevre  ou  de  podagre  ou  d'autre  chose,  mais  qu'il 

enlende  que  ce  fut  de  'L' Andromache.' " 
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plumes,  et  que  to  as  servi  sans  papier  I "  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  more: — The  Due  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of 
disgust.  ***** 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  said  his  Grace  on  the  third  day  after 
his  decease. 

"He!  he!  he!"  replied  the  devil  faintly,  drawing 
himself  up  with  an  air  of  hauteur. 

"Why,  surely  you  are  not  serious,"  retorted  De 
1'Omelette.  "  I  have  sinned — Jest  vrai — but,  my  good 
sir,  consider ! — you  have  no  actual  intention  of  putting 
such — such — barbarous  threats  into  execution." 

"  No  what  /  "  said  his  majesty — "  come,  sir,  strip !  " 

"  Strip,  indeed ! — very  pretty  i'  faith ! — no,  sir,  I 
shall  not  strip.  Who  are  you,  pray,  that  I,  Due  de 
POmelette,  Prince  de  Foie-Gras,  just  come  of  age, 
author  of  the  '  Mazurkiad/  and  Member  of  the 
Academy,  should  divest  myself  at  your  bidding  of  the 
sweetest  pantaloons  ever  made  by  Bourdon,  the  daintiest 
robe  de  chambre  ever  put  together  by  Rombe'rt — to  say 
nothing  of  the  taking  my  hair  out  of  paper — not  to 
mention  the  trouble  I  should  have  in  drawing  off  my 
gloves  ?  " 

"Who  am  I? — ah,  true!  I  am  Baal-Zebub,  Prince 
of  the  Fly.  I  took  thee,  just  now,  from  a  rose-wood 
coffin  inlaid  with  ivory.  Thou  wast  curiously  scented, 
and  labeled  as  per  invoice.  Belial  sent  thee, — my  In- 
spector of  Cemeteries.  The  pantaloons,  which  thou 
sayest  were  made  by  Bourdon,  are  an  excellent  pair  of 
linen  drawers,  and  thy  robe  de  chambre  is  a  shroud  of 
no  scanty  dimensions." 

"  Sir ! "  replied  the  Due,  "  I  am  not  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity! — Sir!  I  shall  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  this  insult! — Sir!  you  shall  hear 
from  me!  In  the  meantime  au  revoirf" — and  the 
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Due  was  bowing  himself  out  of  the  Satanic  presence 
when  he  was  interrupted  and  brought  back  by  a  gentle- 
man in  waiting.  Hereupon  his  Grace  rubbed  his  eyes, 
yawned,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  reflected.  Having 
become  satisfied  of  his  identity,  he  took  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  his  whereabouts. 

The  apartment  was  superb.  Even  De  1'Omelette 
pronounced  it  bien  comme  ilfaut.  It  was  not  its  length 
nor  its  breadth, — but  its  height — ah,  that  was  appalling ! 
— There  was  no  ceiling — certainly  none — but  a  dense 
whirling  mass  of  fiery-colored  clouds.  His  Grace's 
brain  reeled  as  he  glanced  upwards.  From  above  hung 
a  chain  of  an  unknown  blood-red  metal,  its  upper  end 
lost,  like  the  city  of  Boston,  parmi  les  nues.  From  its 
nether  extremity  swung  a  large  cresset.  The  Due  knew 
it  to  be  a  ruby ;  but  from  it  there  poured  a  light  so  in- 
tense, so  still,  so  terrible,  Persia  never  worshiped  such — 
Gheber  never  imagined  such — Mussulman  never 
dreamed  of  such — when,  drugged-  with  opium,  he  has 
tottered  to  a  bed  of  poppies,  his  back  to  the  flowers,  and 
his  face  to  the  God  Apollo.  The  Due  muttered  a  slight 
oath,  decidedly  approbatory. 

The  corners  of  the  room  were  rounded  into  niches. 
Three  of  these  were  filled  with  statues  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. Their  beauty  was  Grecian,  their  deformity 
Egyptian,  their  tout  ensemble  French.  In  the  fourth 
niche  the  statue  was  veiled  ;  it  was  not  colossal.  But 
then  there  was  a  taper  ankle,  a  sandaled  foot,  De 
1'Omelette  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  closed  his 
eyes,  raised  them,  and  caught  his  Satanic  Majesty — in  a 
blush. 

But  the  paintings ! — Kupris  !  Astarte !  Astoreth  ? — a 
thousand  and  the  same!  And  Rafaelle  has  beheld 
them !  Yes,  Rafaelle  has  been  here ;  for  did  he  not  paint 
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the ?  and  was  he  not  consequently  damned  ?  The 

paintings ! — the  paintings  !  O  luxury !  O  love ! — who, 
gazing  on  those  forbidden  beauties,  shall  have  eyes  for 
the  dainty  devices  of  the  golden  frames  that  besprinkled, 
like  stars,  the  hyacinth  and  the  porphyry  walls  ? 

But  the  Due's  heart  is  fainting  within  him.  He  is 
not,  however,  as  you  suppose,  dizzy  with  magnificence, 
nor  drunk  with  the  ecstatic  breath  of  those  innumerable 
censers,  C'est  vrai  que  de  toutes  ces  choses  ilapense  beau- 
coup — mais  !  The  Due  de  1'Omelette  is  terror-stricken  ; 
for,  through  the  lurid  vista  which  a  single  uncurtained 
window  is  affording,  lo !  gleams  the  most  ghastly  of  all 
fires! 

Le  pauvre  Due  !  He  could  not  help  imagining  that 
the  glorious,  the  voluptuous,  the  never-dying  melodies 
which  pervaded  that  hall,  as  they  passed  filtered  and 
transmuted  through  the  alchemy  of  the  enchanted  win- 
dow-panes, were  the  wailings  and  the  howlings  of  the 
hopeless  and  the  damned !  And  there,  too ! — there ! — 
upon  that  ottoman ! — who  could  he  be  ? — he,  the  petit 
maitre — no,  the  Deity — who  sat  as  if  carved  in  marble, 
et  qui  sourit,  with  his  pale  countenance,  si  amerement  f 

Mais  ilfaut  agir, — that  is  to  say,  a  Frenchman  never 
faints  outright.  Besides,  his  Grace  hated  a  scene — De 
POmelette  is  himself  again.  There  were  some  foils  upon 
a  table — some  points  also.  The  Due  had  studied  under 

B ;  il  avail  tue  ses  six  hommes.  Now,  then,  ilpeut 

s'echapper.  He  measures  two  points,  and,  with  a  grace 
inimitable,  offers  his  Majesty  the  choice.  Horreur  !  his 
Majesty  does  not  fence ! 

Mais  iljoue  f — how  happy  a  thought  ? — but  his  Grace 
had  always  an  excellent  memory.  He  had  dipped  in 
the  "  Diable  "  of  the  Abb6  Gualtier.  Therein  it  is  said 
"  que  le  Diable  n'osepas  refuser  unjeu  d'ecarte." 
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But  the  chances — the  chances !  True — desperate ;  but 
scarcely  more  desperate  than  the  Due.  Besides,  was  he 
not  in  the  secret  ? — had  he  not  skimmed  over  Pere  le 
Brun  ?  was  he  not  a  member  of  the  club  Vingt-un  ? 
"Sijeperds,"  said  he,  "je  serai  deux  fois  perdu — I  shall 
be  doubly  damned — voila  tout!  (Here  his  Grace 
shrugged  his  shoulders.)  Si  je  gagne,  je  reviendrai  a 
mes  ortolans — que  les  cartes  soient  preparees  !  " 

His  Grace  was  all  care,  all  attention — his  Majesty  all 
confidence.  A  spectator  would  have  thought  of  Francis 
and  Charles.  His  Grace  thought  of  his  game.  His 
Majesty  did  not  think ;  he  shuffled.  The  Due  cut. 

The  cards  are  dealt.  The  trump  is  turned — it  is — it 
is — the  king!  No — it  was  the  queen.  His  Majesty 
cursed  her  masculine  habiliments.  De  1'Omelette  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

They  play.  The  Due  counts.  The  hand  is  out.  His 
Majesty  counts  heavily,  smiles,  and  is  taking  wine. 
The  Due  slips  a  card. 

"  C'est  a  vous  a  faire"  said  his  Majesty,  cutting. 
His  Grace  bowed,  dealt,  and  arose  from  the  table  en 
presentant  le  Hoi. 

His  Majesty  looked  chagrined. 

Had  Alexander  not  been  Alexander,  he  would  have 
been  Diogenes ;  and  the  Due  assured  his  antagonist  in 
taking  leave,  "  que  s'il  n'eut  pas  ite  De  /'  Omelette  il 
n' aurait  point  d' 'objection  d'etre  le  Diable." 
Vol.  IL— 15. 
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"You  hard-hearted,  dunderheaded,  obstinate,  rusty, 
crusty,  musty,  fusty  old  savage  ! "  said  I,  in  fancy,  one 
afternoon,  to  my  grand-uncle  Rumgudgeon — shaking 
my  fist  at  him  in  imagination. 

Only  in  imagination.  The  fact  is,  some  trivial  dis- 
crepancy did  exist,  just  then,  between  what  I  said  and 
what  I  had  not  the  courage  to  say — between  what  I  did 
and  what  I  had  half  a  mind  to  do. 

The  old  porpoise,  as  I  opened  the  drawing-room  door, 
was  sitting  with  his  feet  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  a 
bumper  of  port  in  his  paw,  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  ditty 

Remplis  ton  verre  vide 
Vide  ton  verre  plein  I 

"My  dear  uncle,"  said  I,  closing  the  door  gently, 
and  approaching  him  with  the  blandest  of  smiles,  "  you 
are  always  so  very  kind  and  considerate,  and  have 
evinced  your  benevolence  in  so  many — so  very  many 
ways — that — that  I  feel  I  have  only  to  suggest  this 
little  point  to  you  once  more  to  make  sure  of  your  full 
acquiescence." 

"  Hem  ! "  said  he,  "  good  boy !  go  on ! " 
"  I  am  sure,  my  dearest  uncle  [you  confounded  old 
rascal !],  that  you  have  no  design  really,  seriously,  to 
oppose  my  union  with  Kate.  This  is  merely  a  joke  of 
yours,  I  know — ha !  ha !  ha !  how  very  pleasant  you  are 
at  times." 

(227) 
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"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  "  said  he,  "  curse  you !  yes !  " 

"  To  be  sure — of  course !  I  knew  you  were  jesting. 
Now,  uncle,  all  that  Kate  and  myself  wish  at  present, 
is  that  you  would  oblige  us  with  your  advice  as — as 
regards  the  time — you  know,  uncle — in  short,  when 
will  it  be  most  convenient  for  yourself,  that  the  wedding 
shall — shall — come  off,  you  know  ?  " 

"  Come  off,  you  scoundrel ! — what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? — Better  wait  till  it  goes  on. " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!— he!  he!  he!— hi!  hi!  hi!— ho! 
ho !  ho ! — hu !  hu  !  hu ! — oh,  that's  good ! — oh,  that's 
capital — such  a  wit !  But  all  we  want  just  now,  you 
know,  uncle,  is  that  you  would  indicate  the  time  pre- 
cisely. " 

"Ah!— precisely?" 

"  Yes,  uncle — that  is,  if  it  would  be  quite  agreeable 
to  yourself. " 

"  Wouldn't  it  answer,  Bobby,  if  I  were  to  leave  it  at 
random — some  time  within  a  year  or  so,  for  example  ? 
— must  I  say  precisely  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  uncle — precisely.  " 

"Well  then,  Bobby,  my  boy — you're  a  fine  fellow, 
aren't  you  ? — since  you  will  have  the  exact  time,  I'll 
— why,  I'll  oblige  you  for  once." 

"  Dear  uncle  ! " 

"  Hush,  sir  ! "  [drowning  my  voice] — "  I'll  oblige 
you  for  once.  You  shall  have  my  consent — and  the 
plum,  we  mustn't  forget  the  plum — let  me  see !  when 
shall  it  be?  To-day's  Sunday— isn't  it?  Well  then, 
you  shall  be  married  precisely — -precisely,  now  mind ! 
— when  three  Sundays  come  together  in  a  week !  Do 
you  hear  me,  sir!  What  are  you  gaping  at?  I  say, 
you  shall  have  Kate  and  her  plum  when  three  Sundays 
come  together  in  a  week — but  not  till  then — you 
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young  scapegrace — not  till  then,  if  I  die  for  it.  You 
know  me — I'm  a  man  of  my  word— now  be  off!  " 
Here  he  swallowed  his  bumper  of  port,  while  I  rushed 
from  the  room  in  despair. 

A  very  "  fine  old  English  gentleman, "  was  my  grand- 
uncle  Rumgudgeon,  but  unlike  him  of  the  song,  he 
had  his  weak  points.  He  was  a  little,  pursy,  pompous, 
passionate,  semicircular  somebody,  with  a  red  nose,  a 
thick  skull,  a  long  purse,  and  a  strong  sense  of  his  own 
consequence.  With  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  he 
contrived,  through  a  predominant  whim  of  contradic- 
tion, to  earn  for  himself,  among  those  who  only  knew 
him  superficially,  the  character  of  a  curmudgeon. 
Like  many  excellent  people,  he  seemed  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  tantalization,  which  might  easily,  at  a  casual 
glance,  have  been  mistaken  for  malevolence.  To  every 
request,  a  positive  "  No ! "  was  his  immediate  answer ; 
but  in  the  end — in  the  long,  long  end — there  were 
exceedingly  few  requests  which  he  refused.  Against 
all  attacks  upon  his  purse  he  made  the  most  sturdy 
defence;  but  the  amount  extorted  from  him  at  last 
was  generally  in  direct  ratio  with  the  length  of  the 
siege  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  resistance.  In  charity 
no  one  gave  more  liberally  or  with  a  worse  grace. 

For  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  for  the  belles  lettres, 
he  entertained  a  profound  contempt.  With  this  he 
had  been  inspired  by  Casimir  Perier,  whose  pert  little 
query  "  A  quoi  un  poete  esi  il  bon  f  "  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  quoting,  with  a  very  droll  pronunciation,  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  logical  wit.  Thus  my  own  inkling  for 
the  Muses  had  excited  his  entire  displeasure.  He 
assured  me  one  day,  when  I  asked  him  for  a  new  copy 
of  Horace,  that  the  translation  of  "  Poeta  nascitur  non 
fit "  was  "  a  nasty  poet  for  nothing  fit  " — a  remark 
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which  I  took  in  high  dudgeon.  His  repugnance  to 
"  the  humanities "  had  also  much  increased  of  late, 
by  an  accidental  bias  in  favor  of  what  he  supposed  to 
be  natural  science.  Somebody  had  accosted  him  in 
the  street,  mistaking  him  for  no  less  a  personage  than 
Doctor  Dubble  L.  Dee,  the  lecturer  upon  quack  physics. 
This  set  him  off  at  a  tangent ;  and  just  at  the  epoch  of 
this  story — for  story  it  is  getting  to  be  after  all — my 
grand-uncle  Rumgudgeon  was  accessible  and  pacific 
only  upon  points  which  happened  to  chime  in  with 
the  caprioles  of  the  hobby  he  was  riding.  For  the 
rest,  he  laughed  with  his  arms  and  legs,  and  his  politics 
were  stubborn  and  easily  understood.  He  thought, 
with  Horsley,  that  "  the  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them. " 

I  had  lived  with  the  old  gentleman  all  my  life.  My 
parents,  in  dying,  had  bequeathed  me  to  him  as  a  rich 
legacy.  I  believe  the  old  villain  loved  me  as  his  own 
child — nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as  he  loved  Kate — but 
it  was  a  dog's  existence  that  he  led  me  after  all.  From 
my  first  year  until  my  fifth,  he  obliged  me  with  very 
regular  floggings.  From  five  to  fifteen,  he  threatened 
me  hourly  with  the  House  of  Correction.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  promise  to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling.  I  was  a 
sad  dog,  it  is  true — but  then  it  was  a  part  of  my 
nature — a  point  of  my  faith.  In  Kate,  however,  I  had 
a  firm  friend,  and  I  knew  it.  She  was  a  good  girl, 
and  told  me  very  sweetly  that  I  might  have  her  (plum 
and  all)  whenever  I  could  badger  my  grand-uncle 
Rumgudgeon  into  the  necessary  consent.  Poor  girl ! 
— she  was  barely  fifteen,  and  without  this  consent  her 
little  amount  in  the  funds  was  not  come-at-able  until 
five  immeasurable  summers  had  "dragged  their  slow 
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length  along. "  What  then  to  do  ?  At  fifteen,  or 
even  at  twenty-one  (for  I  had  now  passed  my  fifth 
olympiad),  five  years  in  prospect  are  very  much  the 
same  as  five  hundred.  In  vain  we  besieged  the  old 
gentleman  with  importunities.  Here  was  a  piece  de 
resistance  (as  Messieurs  Ude  and  Car^me  would  say) 
which  suited  his  perverse  fancy  to  a  T.  It  would  have 
stirred  the  indignation  of  Job  himself  to  see  how  much 
like  an  old  mouser  he  behaved  to  us  two  poor  wretched 
little  mice.  In  his  heart  he  wished  for  nothing  more 
ardently  than  our  union.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  this  all  along.  In  fact,  he  would  have  given  ten 
thousand  pounds  from  his  own  pocket  (Kate's  plum 
was  her  own)  if  he  could  have  invented  anything  like 
an  excuse  for  complying  with  our  very  natural  wishes. 
But  then  we  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  broach  the 
subject  ourselves.  Not  to  oppose  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  sincerely  believe  was  not  in  his  power. 

I  have  said  already  that  he  had  his  weak  points; 
but  in  speaking  of  these  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
referring  to  his  obstinacy,  which  was  one  of  his  strong 
points — "  assurement  ce  n'etait  pas  sa  foible."  When 
I  mention  his  weakness  I  make  allusion  to  a  bizarre 
old  womanish  superstition  which  beset  him.  He  was 
great  in  dreams,  portents,  et  id  genus  omne  of  rigmarole. 
He  was  excessively  punctilious,  too,  upon  small  points 
of  honor,  and,  after  his  own  fashion,  was  a  man  of 
his  word,  beyond  doubt.  This  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his 
hobbies.  The  spirit  of  his  vows  he  made  no  scruple  of 
setting  at  naught,  but  the  letter  was  a  bond  inviolable. 
Now  it  was  this  latter  peculiarity  in  his  disposition,  of 
which  Kate's  ingenuity  enabled  us  one  fine  day,  not 
long  after  our  interview  in  the  dining-room,  to  take  a 
very  unexpected  advantage ;  and,  having  thus,  in  the 
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fashion  of  all  modern  bards  and  orators,  exhausted  in 
prolegomena  all  the  time  at  my  command,  and  nearly 
all  the  room  at  my  disposal,  I  will  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  what  constitutes  the  whole  pith  of  the  story. 

It  happened,  then, — so  the  Fates  ordered  it — that 
among  the  naval  acquaintances  of  my  betrothed  were 
two  gentlemen  who  had  just  set  foot  upon  the  shores 
of  England,  after  a  year's  absence  each  in  foreign 
travel.  In  company  with  these  gentlemen,  my  cousin 
and  I,  preconcertedly,  paid  uncle  Rumgudgeon  a  visit  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  the  tenth, — just  three 
weeks  after  the  memorable  decision  which  had  so  cruelly 
defeated  our  hopes.  For  about  half-an-hour  the  con- 
versation ran  upon  ordinary  topics ;  but  at  last  we  con- 
trived, quite  naturally,  to  give  it  the  following  turn  : — 

Capt.  Pratt.  "Well,  I  have  been  absent  just  one 
year.  Just  one  year  to-day,  as  I  live — let  me  see! 
yes! — this  is  October  the  tenth.  You  remember,  Mr. 
Rumgudgeon,  I  called  this  day  year  to  bid  you  good- 
bye. And  by  the  way,  it  does  seem  something  like  a 
coincidence,  does  it  not? — that  our  friend  Captain 
Smitherton,  here,  has  been  absent  exactly  a  year  also 
— a  year  to-day  ?  " 

Smitherton.  "Yes!  just  one  year  to  a  fraction. 
You  will  remember,  Mr.  Rumgudgeon,  that  I  called 
with  Captain  Pratt,  on  this  very  day  last  year,  to  pay 
my  parting  respects. " 

Uncle.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes — I  remember  it  very  well — 
very  queer  indeed !  Both  of  you  gone  just  one  year. 
A  very  strange  coincidence,  indeed !  Just  what  Doctor 
Dubble  L.  Dee  would  denominate  an  extraordinary 
concurrence  of  events.  Doctor  Dub  " 

Kate  (interrupting).  "  To  be  sure,  papa,  it  is  some- 
thing strange;  but  then  Captain  Pratt  and  Captain 
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Smitherton  didn't  go  altogether  the  same  route,  and 
that  makes  a  difference,  you  know." 

Uncle.  "  I  don't  know  any  such  thing,  you  huzzy ! 
How  should  I?  I  think  it  only  makes  the  matter 
more  remarkable.  Doctor  Dubble  L.  Dee  " 

Kate.  "  Why,  papa,  Captain  Pratt  went  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  Captain  Smitherton  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope." 

Uncle.  "  Precisely ! — the  one  went  east  and  the  other 
went  west,  you  jade,  and  they  both  have  gone  quite 
round  the  world.  By  the  by,  Doctor  Dubble  L. 
Dee" 

Myself  (hurriedly').  "  Captain  Pratt,  you  must  come 
and  spend  the  evening  with  us  to-morrow — you  and 
Smitherton — you  can  tell  us  all  about  your  voyage, 
and  we'll  have  a  game  of  whist,  and  " 

Pratt.  "Whist,  my  dear  fellow — you  forget.  To- 
morrow will  be  Sunday.  Some  other  evening  " 

Kate.  "  Oh,  no,  fie ! — Robert's  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  To-day's  Sunday." 

Uncle.    "  To  be  sure — to  be  sure ! " 

Pratt.  "  I  beg  both  your  pardons — but  I  can't  be 
so  much  mistaken.  I  know  to-morrow's  Sunday, 
because  " 

Smitherton  (much  surprised).  "  What  are  you  all 
thinking  about!  Wasn't  yesterday  Sunday,  I  should 
like  to  know?" 

All.     "  Yesterday,  indeed !  you  are  out ! " 

Uncle.     "  To-day's  Sunday,  I  say — don't  /  know  ?  " 

Pratt.     "Oh,  no  ! — to-morrow's  Sunday." 

Smitherton,  You  are  all  mad — every  one  of  you.  I 
am  as  positive  that  yesterday  was  Sunday,  as  I  am 
that  I  sit  upon  this  chair." 

Kate  (jumping  up  eagerly).     "  I  see  it — I  see  it  all. 
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Papa,  this  is  a  judgment  upon  you,  about — about  you 
know  what.  Let  me  alone,  and  I'll  explain  it  all  in 
a  minute.  It's  a  very  simple  thing,  indeed.  Captain 
Smitherton  says  that  yesterday  was  Sunday :  so  it 
was;  he  is  right.  Cousin  Bobby,  and  uncle,  and  I, 
say  that  to-day  is  Sunday:  so  it  is;  we  are  right. 
Captain  Pratt  maintains  that  to-morrow  will  be 
Sunday :  so  it  will ;  he  is  right,  too.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  all  right,  and  thus  three  Sundays  have  come  together 
in  a  week. 

Smitherton  (after  a  pause).  "By  the  by,  Pratt, 
Kate  has  us  completely.  What  fools  we  two  are! 
Mr.  Rumgudgeon,  the  matter  stands  thus:  the  earth 
you  know  is  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Now  this  globe  of  the  earth  turns  upon  its 
own  axis — revolves — spins  round — these  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  of  extent,  going  from  west  to  east,  in 
precisely  twenty-four  hours.  Do  you  understand,  Mr. 
Rumgudgeon  ?  " 

Uncle.     "  To  be  sure — to  be  sure — Doctor  Dub  " 

Smitherton  (drowning  his  voice).  "Well,  sir;  that 
is  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  miles  per  hour.  Now, 
suppose  that  I  sail  from  this  position  a  thousand  miles 
east.  Of  course,  I  anticipate  the  rising  of  the  sun 
here  at  London  by  just  one  hour.  I  see  the  sun  rise 
one  hour  before  you  do.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
•direction  yet  another  thousand  miles,  I  anticipate  the 
rising  by  two  hours — another  thousand,  and  I  antici- 
pate it  by  three  hours,  and  so  on,  until  I  go  entirely 
round  the  globe,  and  back  to  this  spot,  when,  having 
gone  twenty-four  thousand  miles  east,  I  anticipate  the 
rising  of  the  London  sun  by  no  less  than  twenty -four 
hours,  that  is  to  say,  I  am  a  day  in  advance  of  your 
time.  Understand,  eh  ?  " 
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Uncle.     "  But  Bubble  L.  Dee 


Smitherton  (speaking  very  loud).  "  Captain  Pratt,  on 
the  contrary,  when  he  had  sailed  a  thousand  miles  west 
of  this  position,  was  an  hour,  and  when  he  had  sailed 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  west,  was  twenty-four  hours, 
or  one  day,  behind  the  time  at  London.  Thus,  with  me, 
yesterday  was  Sunday — thus,  with  you,  to-day  is  Sun- 
day— and  thus,  with  Pratt,  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday. 
And  what  is  more,  Mr.  Rumgudgeon,  it  is  positively 
clear  that  we  are  all  right;  for  there  can  be  no  philo- 
sophical reason  assigned  why  the  idea  of  one  of  us 
should  have  preference  over  that  of  the  other." 

Uncle.  "  My  eyes ! — well,  Kate — well,  Bobby ! — this 
is  a  judgment  upon  me,  as  you  say.  But  I  am  a  man 
of  my  word — mark  that !  you  shall  have  her,  boy  (plum 
and  all),  when  you  please.  Done  up,  by  Jove !  Three 
Sundays  all  in  a  row !  I'll  go  and  take  Dubble  L.  Dee's 
opinion  upon  that," 
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What  o'clock  is  it?— OLD  SAYINO. 

Everybody  knows,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  finest 
place  in  the  world  is — or,  alas,  was — the  Dutch 
borough  of  Vondervotteimittiss.  Yet  as  it  lies  some 
distance  from  any  of  the  main  roads,  being  in  a  some- 
what out-of-the-way  situation,  there  are  perhaps  very 
few  of  my  readers  who  have  ever  paid  it  a  visit.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not,  therefore,  it  will  be 
only  proper  that  I  should  enter  into  some  account  of 
it.  And  this  is  indeed  the  more  necessary,  as  with 
the  hope  of  enlisting  public  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  design  here  to  give  a  history  of  the 
calamitous  events  which  have  so  lately  occurred  within 
its  limits.  No  one  who  knows  me  will  doubt  that  the 
duty  thus  self-imposed  will  be  executed  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  with  all  that  rigid  impartiality,  all  that 
cautious  examination  into  facts,  and  diligent  collation 
of  authorities,  which  should  ever  distinguish  him  who 
aspires  to  the  title  of  historian. 

By  the  united  aid  of  medals,  manuscripts,  and  in- 
scriptions, I  am  enabled  to  say,  positively,  that  the 
borough  of  Vondervotteimittiss  has  existed,  from  its 
origin,  in  precisely  the  same  condition  which  it  at 
present  preserves.  Of  the  date  of  this  origin,  however, 
I  grieve  that  I  can  only  speak  with  that  species  of  in- 
definite definiteness  which  mathematicians  are  at  times 
(237) 
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forced  to  put  up  with  in  certain  algebraic  formulae. 
The  date,  I  may  thus  say,  in  regard  to  the  remoteness 
of  its  antiquity,  cannot  be  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity  whatsoever. 

Touching  the  derivation  of  the  name  Vondervot- 
teimittiss,  I  confess  myself  with  sorrow  equally  at  fault. 
Among  a  multitude  of  opinions  upon  this  delicate 
point — some  acute,  some  learned,  some  sufficiently  the 
reverse — I  am  able  to  select  nothing  which  ought  to 
be  considered  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  Grogs- 
wigg — nearly  coincident  with  that  of  Kroutaplenttey — 
is  to  be  cautiously  preferred :  It  runs : — "  Vondervotr 
teimittiss — Yonder,  lege  Donder — Votteimittiss,  quasi 
und  Bleitziz — Bleitziz,  obsol.  pro  Blitzen"  This 
derivation,  to  say  the  truth,  is  still  countenanced  by 
some  traces  of  the  electric  fluid  evident  on  the  summit 
of  the  steeple  of  the  House  of  the  Town-Council.  I 
do  not  choose,  however,  to  commit  myself  on  a  theme 
of  such  importance,  and  must  refer  the  reader  desirous 
of  information  to  the  "  Oratiunculce  de  Rebus  Prceteri- 
tis"  of  Dundergutz.  See  also  Blunderbuzzard's  " De 
Derivationibus,"  pp.  27  to  5010,  Folio,  Gothic  edit., 
Red  and  Black  character,  Catchword  and  No  Cypher  ; 
— wherein  consult  also  marginal  notes  in  the  autograph 
of  Stuffundpuff,  with  the  Sub-Commentaries  of  Grun- 
tundguzzel. 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  which  thus  envelops 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Vondervotteimittiss,  and 
the  derivation  of  its  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I 
said  before,  that  it  has  always  existed  as  we  find  it  at 
this  epoch.  The  oldest  man  in  the  borough  can  re- 
member not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  any  portion  of  it ;  and  indeed  the  very  suggestion 
of  such  a  possibility  is  considered  an  insult.  The  site 
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of  the  village  is  in  a  perfectly  circular  valley,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  gentle  hills,  over  whose  summit  the  people 
have  never  yet  ventured  to  pass.  For  this  they  assign 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  at  all  on  the  other  side. 

Round  the  skirts  of  the  valley  (which  is  quite  level, 
and  paved  throughout  with  flat  tiles),  extends  a  con- 
tinuous row  of  sixty  little  houses.  These,  having  their 
backs  on  the  hills,  must  look,  of  course,  to  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  which  is  just  sixty  yards  from  the  front 
door  of  each  dwelling.  Every  house  has  a  small 
garden  before  it,  with  a  circular  path,  a  sun-dial,  and 
twenty-four  cabbages.  The  buildings  themselves  are 
so  precisely  alike  that  one  can  in  no  manner  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other.  Owing  to  the  vast  antiq- 
uity, the  style  of  architecture  is  somewhat  odd,  but  it 
is  not  for  that  reason  the  less  strikingly  picturesque. 
They  are  fashioned  of  hard-burned  little  bricks,  red, 
with  black  ends,  so  that  the  walls  look  like  a  chess- 
board upon  a  great  scale.  The  gables  are  turned  to 
the  front,  and  there  are  cornices  as  big  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  house  over  the  eaves  and  over  the  main  doors. 
The  windows  are  narrow  and  deep,  with  very  tiny 
panes  and  a  great  deal  of  sash.  On  the  roof  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  tiles  with  long  curly  ears.  The  woodwork 
throughout  is  of  a  dark  hue,  and  there  is  much  carving 
about  it,  with  but  a  trifling  variety  of  pattern;  for 
time  out  of  mind  the  carvers  of  Vondervotteimittiss 
have  never  been  able  to  carve  more  than  two  objects 
— a  timepiece  and  a  cabbage.  But  these  they  do 
exceedingly  well,  and  intersperse  them,  with  singular 
ingenuity,  wherever  they  find  room  for  the  chisel. 

The  dwellings  are  as  much  alike  inside  as  out,  and 
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the  furniture  is  all  upon  one  plan.  The  floors  are  of 
square  tiles,  the  chairs  and  tables  of  black-looking 
wood  with  thin  crooked  legs  and  puppy  feet.  The 
mantelpieces  are  wide  and  high,  and  have  not  only 
timepieces  and  cabbages  sculptured  over  the  front, 
but  a  real  timepiece,  which  makes  a  prodigious  ticking, 
on  the  top  in  the  middle,  with  a  flower  pot  containing 
a  cabbage  standing  on  each  extremity  by  way  of  out- 
rider. Between  each  cabbage  and  the  timepiece, 
again,  is  a  little  China  man  having  a  large  stomach 
with  a  great  round  hole  in  it,  through  which  is  seen 
the  dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

The  fireplaces  are  large  and  deep,  with  fierce  crooked- 
looking  fire-dogs.  There  is  constantly  a  rousing  fire, 
and  a  huge  pot  over  it,  full  of  sauer-kraut  and  pork,  to 
which  the  good  woman  of  the  house  is  always  busy  in 
attending.  She  is  a  little  fat  old  lady,  with  blue  eyes 
and  a  red  face,  and  wears  a  huge  cap  like  a  sugar-loaf, 
ornamented  with  purple  and  yellow  ribbons.  Her 
dress  is  of  orange-colored  linsey-woolsey,  made  very 
full  behind  and  very  short  in  the  waist,  and  indeed 
very  short  in  other  respects,  not  reaching  below  the 
middle  of  her  leg.  This  is  somewhat  thick,  and  so  are 
her  ankles,  but  she  has  a  fine  pair  of  green  stockings 
to  cover  them.  Her  shoes — of  pink  leather — are 
fastened  each  with  a  bunch  of  yellow  ribbons  puckered 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  cabbage.  In  her  left  hand  she 
has  a  little  heavy  Dutch  watch ;  in  her  right  she  wields 
a '  ladle  for  the  sauer-kraut  and  pork.  By  her  side 
there  stands  a  fat  tabby  cat,  with  a  gilt  toy  repeater 
tied  to  its  tail,  which  "  the  boys "  have  fastened  there 
by  way  of  a  quiz. 

The  boys  themselves  are,  all  three  of  them,  in  the 
garden  attending  the  pig.  They  are  each  two  feet  in 
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heightt  They  have  three-cornered  cocked  hats,  purple 
waistcoats  reaching  down  to  their  thighs,  buckskin 
knee-breeches,  red  woolen  stockings,  heavy  shoes  with 
big  silver  buckles,  and  long  surtout  coats  with  large 
buttons  of  mother-of-pearl.  Each,  too,  has  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  little  dumpy  watch  in  his  right  hand. 
He  takes  a  puff  and  a  look,  and  then  a  look  and  a  puff. 
The  pig — which  is  corpulent  and  lazy — is  occupied 
now  in  picking  up  the  stray  leaves  that  fall  from  the 
cabbages,  and  now  in  giving  a  kick  behind  at  the  gilt 
repeater  which  the  urchins  have  also  tied  to  his  tail 
in  order  to  make  him  look  as  handsome  as  the  cat. 

Right  at  the  front  door,  in  a  high-backed  leather- 
bottomed  arm-chair,  with  crooked  legs  and  puppy  feet 
like  the  tables,  is  seated  the  old  man  of  the  house  him- 
self. He  is  an  exceedingly  puffy  little  old  gentleman, 
with  big  circular  eyes  and  a  huge  double  chin.  His 
dress  resembles  that  of  the  boys,  and  I  need  say 
nothing  farther  about  it.  All  the  difference  is,  that 
his  pipe  is  somewhat  bigger  than  theirs,  and  he  can 
make  a  greater  smoke.  Like  them  he  has  a  watch, 
but  he  carries  his  watch  in  his  pocket.  To  say  the 
truth,  he  has  something  of  more  importance  than  a 
watch  to  attend  to,  and  what  that  is  I  shall  presently 
explain.  He  sits  with  his  right  leg  upon  his  left  knee, 
wears  a  grave  countenance,  and  always  keeps  one  of 
his  eyes  at  least  resolutely  bent  upon  a  certain  remark- 
able object  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

This  object  is  situated  in  the  steeple  of  the  House 
of  the  Town-Council.  The  Town-Council  are  all  very 
little,  round,  oily,  intelligent  men,  with  big  saucer  eyes 
and  fat  double  chins,  and  have  their  coats  much  longer 
and  their  shoe-buckles  much  bigger  than  the  ordinary 
inhabitants  of  Vondervotteimittiss.  Since  my  sojourn 
Vol.  II.— 16. 
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in  the  borough  they  have  had  several  special  meetings, 
and  have  adopted  these  three  important  resolutions : — 

"That  it  is  wrong  to  alter  the  good  old  course  of 
things : " 

"That  there  is  nothing  tolerable  out  of  Vonder- 
votteimittiss : "  and — 

"  That  we  will  stick  by  our  clocks  and  our  cabbages." 

Above  the  session-room  of  the  Council  is  the  steeple, 
and  in  the  steeple  is  the  belfry,  where  exists,  and  has 
existed  time  out  of  mind,  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the 
village — the  great  clock  of  the  borough  of  Vondervot- 
teimittiss.  And  this  is  the  object  to  which  the-  eyes 
of  the  old  gentlemen  are  turned  who  sit  in  the  leather- 
bottomed  arm-chairs. 

The  great  clock  has  seven  faces — one  in  each  of  the 
seven  sides  of  the  steeple — so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen 
from  all  quarters.  Its  faces  are  large  and  white,  and 
its  hands  heavy  and  black.  There  is  a  belfry-man, 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  attend  to  it ;  but  this  duty  is  the 
most  perfect  of  sinecures — for  the  clock  of  Vondervot- 
teimittiss  was  never  yet  known  to  have  anything  the 
matter  with  it.  Until  lately,  the  bare  supposition  of 
such  a  thing  was  considered  heretical.  From  the 
remotest  period  of  antiquity  to  which  the  archives  have 
reference,  the  hours  have  been  regularly  struck  by  the 
big  bell.  And,  indeed,  the  case  was  just  the  same  with 
all  the  other  clocks  and  watches  in  the  borough.  Never 
was  such  a  place  for  keeping  the  true  time.  When  the 
large  clapper  thought  proper  to  say  "  Twelve  o'clock ! " 
all  its  obedient  followers  opened  their  throats  simul- 
taneously and  responded  like  a  very  echo.  In  short, 
the  good  burghers  were  fond  of  their  sauer-kraut,  but 
then  they  were  proud  of  their  clocks. 

All    people   who  hold   sinecure  offices   are  held    in 
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more  or  less  respect,  and  as  the  belfry-man  of  Vonder- 
votteimittiss  has  the  most  perfect  of  sinecures,  he  is  the 
most  perfectly  respected  of  any  man  in  the  world.  He 
is  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  borough,  and  the  very  pigs 
look  up  to  him  with  a  sentiment  of  reverence.  His 
coat-tail  is  very  far  longer — his  pipe,  his  shoe-buckles, 
his  eyes,  and  his  stomach,  very  far  bigger — than  those 
of  any  other  old  gentleman  in  the  village ;  and  as  to 
his  chin,  it  is  not  only  double,  but  triple. 

I  have  thus  painted  the  happy  estate  of  Vondervot- 
teimittiss :  alas,  that  so  fair  a  picture  should  ever  experi- 
ence reverse ! 

There  has  been  long  a  saying  among  the  wisest 
inhabitants,  that  "no  good  can  come  from  over  the 
hills  ;  "  and  it  really  seemed  that  the  words  had  in  them 
something  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  It  wanted  five 
minutes  of  noon,  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
there  appeared  a  very  odd-looking  object  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  to  the  eastward.  Such  an  occurrence,  of 
course,  attracted  universal  attention,  and  every  little  old 
gentleman  who  sat  in  a  leather-bottomed  arm-chair 
turned  one  of  his  eyes  with  a  stare  of  dismay  upon  the 
phenomenon,  still  keeping  the  other  upon  the  clock  in 
the  steeple. 

By  the  time  that  it  wanted  only  three  minutes  to 
noon  the  droll  object  in  question  was  perceived  to  be 
a  very  diminutive,  foreign-looking  young  man.  He 
descended  the  hills  at  a  great  rate,  so  that  everybody 
had  soon  a  good  look  at  him.  He  was  really  the  most 
finnicky  little  personage  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Vondervotteimittiss.  His  countenance  was  of  a  dark 
snuff-color,  and  he  had  a  long  hooked  nose,  pea  eyes, 
a  wide  mouth,  and  an  excellent  set  of  teeth,  which  latter 
he  seemed  anxious  of  displaying,  as  he  was  grinning 
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from  ear  to  ear.  What  with  mustachios  and  whiskers, 
there  was  none  of  the  rest  of  his  face  to  be  seen.  His 
head  was  uncovered,  and  his  hair  neatly  done  up  in  papil- 
lotes.  His  dress  was  a  tight-fitting,  swallow-tailed,  black 
coat  (from  one  of  whose  pockets  dangled  a  vast  length 
of  white  handkerchief),  black  kerseymere  knee-breeches, 
black  stockings,  and  stumpy-looking  pumps,  with  huge 
bunches  of  black  satin  ribbon  for  bows.  Under  one  arm 
he  carried  a  huge  chapeau-de-bras,  and  under  the  other 
a  fiddle  nearly  five  times  as  big  as  himself.  In  his  left 
hand  was  a  gold  snuff-box,  from  which,  as  he  capered 
down  the  hill,  cutting  all  manner  of  fantastical  steps, 
he  took  snuff  incessantly  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
possible  self-satisfaction.  God  bless  me ! — here  was  a 
sight  for  the  honest  burghers  of  Vondervotteimittiss. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  fellow  had,  in  spite  of  his 
grinning,  an  audacious  and  sinister  kind  of  face ;  and 
as  he  curvetted  right  into  .the  village,  the  old  stumpy 
appearance  of  his  pumps  excited  no  little  suspicion ;  and 
many  a  burgher  who  beheld  him  that  day  would  have 
given  a  trifle  for  a  peep  beneath  the  white  cambric 
handkerchief  which  hung  so  obtrusively  from  the  pocket 
of  his  swallow-tailed  coat.  But  what  mainly  occa- 
sioned a  righteous  indignation  was  that  the  scoundrelly 
popinjay,  while  he  cut  a  fandango  here  and  a  whirligig 
there,  did  not  seem  to  have  the  remotest  idea  in  the 
world  of  such  a  thing  as  keeping  time  in  his  steps. 

The  good  people  of  the  borough  had  scarcely  a 
chance,  however,  to  get  their  eyes  thoroughly  open, 
when,  just  as  it  wanted  half-a-minute  of  noon,  the 
rascal  bounced,  as  I  say,  right  into  the  midst  of  them ; 
gave  a  chassez  here,  and  a  balancez  there ;  and  then, 
after  a  pirouette  and  a  pas-de-zephyr,  pigeon- winged 
himself  right  up  into  the  belfry  of  the  House  of  the 
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Town-Council,  where  the  wonder-stricken  belfry-man 
sat  smoking  in  a  state  of  dignity  and  dismay.  But 
the  little  chap  seized  him  at  once  by  the  nose ;  gave  it 
a  swing  and  a  pull;  clapped  the  big  chapeaurde-bras 
upon  his  head ;  knocked  it  down  over  his  eyes  and 
mouth ;  and  then,  lifting  up  the  big  fiddle,  beat  him 
with  it  so  long  and  so  soundly  that,  what  with  the 
belfry-man  being  so  fat  and  the  fiddle  so  hollow,  you 
would  have  sworn  that  there  was  a  regiment  of  double- 
bass  drummers  all  beating  the  devil's  tattoo  up  in  the 
belfry  of  the  steeple  of  Vondervotteimittiss. 

There  is  no  knowing  to  what  desperate  act  of  venge- 
ance this  unprincipled  attack  might  have  aroused  the 
inhabitants  but  for  the  important  fact  that  it  now 
wanted  only  half-a-second  of  noon.  The  bell  was 
about  to  strike,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  and 
pre-eminent  necessity  that  everybody  should  look  well 
at  his  watch.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  just  at 
this  moment  the  fellow  in  the  steeple  was  doing  some- 
thing that  he  had  no  business  to  do  with  the  clock. 
But  as  it  now  began  to  strike  nobody  had  any  time  to 
attend  to  his  manoeuvres,  for  they  had  all  to  count  the 
strokes  of  the  bell  as  it  sounded. 

"  One  ! "  said  the  clock. 

"  Von ! "  echoed  every  little  old  gentleman  in  every 
leather-bottomed  arm-chair  in  Vondervotteimittiss, 
"  Von ! "  said  his  watch  also  ;  "  von !  "  said  the  watch 
of  his  vrow,  and  "  von !  "  said  the  watches  of  the  boys, 
and  the  little  gilt  repeaters  on  the  tails  of  the  cat  and 

Pig- 

"  Two !  "  continued  the  big  bell ;  and 

"  Doo ! "  repeated  all  the  repeaters. 
"Three!   Four!   Five!   Six!    Seven!  Eight!  Nine! 
Ten ! "  said  the  bell. 
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"Dree!  Vour!  Fibe!  Sax!  Seben!  Aight!  Norn! 
Den ! "  answered  the  others. 

"  Eleven !"  said  the  big  one. 

"  Eleben ! "  assented  the  little  fellows. 

"  Twelve ! "  said  the  bell. 

"  Dvelf  I "  they  replied,  perfectly  satisfied,  and  drop- 
ping their  voices. 

"  Und  dvelf  it  iss ! "  said  all  the  little  old  gentlemen, 
putting  up  their  watches.  But  the  big  bell  had  not 
done  with  them  yet. 

"  Thirteen  !  "  said  he. 

"  Der  Teufel ! "  gasped  the  little  old  gentlemen, 
turning  pale,  and  dropping  their  pipes,  and  putting  down 
all  their  right  legs  from  over  their  left  knees. 

"  Der  Teufel ! "  groaned  they,  "  Dirteen !  Dirteen !  ! 
— Mein  Gott,  it  is  Dirteen  o'clock !  ! " 

Why  attempt  to  describe  the  terrible  scene  which 
ensued  ?  All  Vondervotteimittiss  flew  at  once  into  a 
lamentable  state  of  uproar. 

"  Vot  is  cum'd  to  mein  pelly  ?  "  roared  all  the  boys, 
— "  I've  been  ongry  for  dis  hour !  " 

"  Vot  is  cum'd  to  mein  kraut  ? "  screamed  all  the 
vrows,  "  it  has  been  done  to  rags  for  dis  hour !  " 

"  Vot  is  cum'd  to  mein  pipe  ?  "  swore  all  the  little  old 
gentlemen,  "  Donder  and  Blitzen !  it  has  been  smoked 
out  for  dis  hour ! " — and  they  filled  them  up  again 
in  a  great  rage,  and  sinking  back  in  their  armchairs, 
puffed  away  so  fast  and  so  fiercely  that  the  whole  val- 
ley was  immediately  filled  with  impenetrable  smoke. 

Meantime  the  cabbages  all  turned  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Old  Nick  himself  had  taken 
possession  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  timepiece. 
The  clocks  carved  upon  the  furniture  took  to  dancing 
as  if  bewitched,  while  those  upon  the  mantelpieces 
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could  scarcely  contain  themselves  for  fury,  and  kept 
such  a  continual  striking  of  thirteen,  and  such  a  frisking 
and  wriggling  of  their  pendulums,  as  was  really  horrible 
to  see.  But,  worse  than  all,  neither  the  cats  nor  the 
pigs  could  put  up  any  longer  with  the  behavior  of  the 
little  repeaters  tied  to  their  tails,  and  resented  it  by 
scampering  all  over  the  place,  scratching  and  poking, 
and  squeaking  and  screeching,  and  caterwauling  and 
squalling,  and  flying  into  the  faces  and  running  under 
the  petticoats  of  the  people,  and  creating  altogether 
the  most  abominable  din  and  confusion  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  reasonable  person  to  conceive.  And  to 
make  matters  still  more  distressing,  the  rascally  little 
scapegrace  in  the  steeple  was  evidently  exerting  himself 
to  the  utmost.  Every  now  and  then  one  might  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  scoundrel  through  the  smoke.  There 
he  sat  in  the  belfry  upon  the  belfry -man,  who  was  lying 
flat  upon  his  back.  In  his  teeth  the  villain  held  the 
bell-rope,  which  he  kept  jerking  about  with  his  head, 
raising  such  a  clatter  that  my  ears  ring  again  even  to 
think  of  it.  On  his  lap  lay  the  big  fiddle  at  which  he 
was  scraping  out  of  all  time  and  tune  with  both  hands, 
making  a  great  show,  the  nincompoop !  of  playing  "  Judy 
O'Flannagan  and  Paddy  O'Rafterty." 

Affairs  being  thus  miserably  situated  I  left  the  place 
in  disgust,  and  now  appeal  for  aid  to  all  lovers  of  correct 
time  and  fine  kraut.  Let  us  proceed  in  a  body  to  the 
borough,  and  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things  in 
Vondervotteimittiss  by  ejecting  that  little  fellow  from 
the  steeple. 
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-All  people  went 


Upon  their  ten  toes  in  wild  wonderment. 

—BISHOP  HALL'S  SATIEES. 

I  am — that  is  to  say,  I  was — a  great  man  ;  but  I  am 
neither  the  author  of  Junius  nor  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask ;  for  my  name,  I  believe,  is  Robert  Jones,  and  I 
was  born  somewhere  in  the  city  of  Fum-Fudge. 

The  first  action  of  my  life  was  the  taking  hold  of  my 
nose  with  both  hands.  My  mother  saw  this  and  called 
me  a  genius :  my  father  wept  for  joy  and  presented  me 
with  a  treatise  on  Nosology.  This  I  mastered  before  I 
was  breeched. 

I  now  began  to  feel  my  way  in  the  science,  and 
soon  came  to  understand  that,  provided  a  man  had  a 
nose  sufficiently  conspicuous,  he  might,  by  merely  fol- 
lowing it,  arrive  at  a  Lionship.  But  my  attention  was 
not  confined  to  theories  alone.  Every  morning  I  gave 
my  proboscis  a  couple  of  pulls  and  swallowed  a  half- 
dozen  of  drams. 

When  I  came  of  age  my  father  asked  me  one  day  if 
I  would  step  with  him  into  his  study. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  when  we  were  seated,  "  what  is 
the  chief  end  of  your  existence  ?  " 

"My  father,"  I  answered,  "it  is  the  study  of 
Nosology." 

"  And  what,  Robert,"  he  inquired,  "  is  Nosology  ?  " 
(249) 
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"Sir,"  I  said,  "it  is  the  Science  of  Noses." 

"  And  can  you  tell  me,"  he  demanded,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  nose  ?  " 

"  A  nose,  my  father,"  I  replied,  greatly  softened,  "  has 
been  variously  defined  by  about  a  thousand  different 
authors."  [Here  I  pulled  out  my  watch.]  "  It  is 
now  noon  or  thereabouts ;  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  get  through  with  them  all  before  midnight.  To 
commence  then:  The  nose,  according  to  Bartholinus, 
is  that  protuberance — that  bump — that  excrescence — 
that  "— 

"  Will  do,  Robert,"  interrupted  the  good  old  gentle- 
man. "  I  am  thunderstruck  at  the  extent  of  your 
information — I  am  positively — upon  my  soul."  [Here 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.] 
"  Come  here ! "  [Here  he  took  me  by  the  arm.] 
"  Your  education  may  now  be  considered  as  finished — 
it  is  high  time  you  should  scuffle  for  yourself — and  you 
cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  merely  follow  your 
nose — so — so — so  " —  [Here  he  kicked  me  down  stairs 
and  out  of  the  door.] — "  so  get  out  of  my  house,  and 
God  bless  you  ! " 

As  I  felt  within  me  the  divine  afflatus  I  considered 
this  accident  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise.  I 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  paternal  advice.  I  deter- 
mined to  follow  my  nose.  I  gave  it  a  pull  or  two 
upon  the  spot,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Nosology 
forthwith. 

All  Fum-Fudge  was  in  an  uproar. 

"  Wonderful  genius  !  "  said  the  Quarterly. 

"  Superb  physiologist ! "  said  the  Westminster. 

"  Clever  fellow  1 "  said  the  Foreign. 

"  Fine  writer  ! "  said  the  Edinburgh. 

"  Profound  thinker ! "  said  the  Dublin. 
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"  Great  man ! "  said  Bentley. 

"  Divine  soul ! "  said  Fraser. 

"  One  of  us ! "  said  Blackwood. 

"  Who  can  he  be  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bas-Bleu. 

"  What  can  he  be  ?  "  said  big  Miss  Bas-Bleu. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?  "  said  little  Miss  Bas-Bleu.  But 
I  paid  these  people  no  attention  whatever — I  just  stepped 
into  the  shop  of  an  artist. 

The  Duchess  of  Bless-my-Soul  was  sitting  for  her 
portrait ;  the  Marquis  of  So-and-So  was  holding  the 
Duchess's  poodle ;  the  Earl  of  This-and-That  was  flirt- 
ing with  her  salts  ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  of  Touch- 
me-Not  was  leaning  upon  the  back  of  her  chair. 

I  approached  the  artist  and  turned  up  my  nose. 

"  Oh,  beautiful ! "  sighed  her  Grace. 

"  Oh,  my  ! "  lisped  the  Marquis. 

"  Oh,  shocking ! "  groaned  the  Earl. 

"  Oh,  abominable ! "  growled  His  Royal  Highness. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  it  ?  "  asked  the  artist. 

"  For  his  nose  !  "  shouted  her  Grace. 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  I,  sitting  down. 

"A  thousand  pounds?"  inquired  the  artist,  mus- 
ingly. 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  I. 

"  Beautiful !  "  said  he,  entranced. 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  warrant  it  ? "  he  asked,  turning  the  nose 
to  the  light. 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  blowing  it  well. 

"  Is  it  quite  original  ?  "  he  inquired,  touching  it  with 
reverence. 

"  Humph ! "  said  I,  twisting  it  to  one  side. 

"  Has  no  copy  been  taken  ?  "  he  demanded,  surveying 
it  through  a  microscope. 
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"  None,"  said  I,  turning  it  up. 

"  Admirable !  "  he  ejaculated,  thrown  quite  off  his 
guard  by  the  beauty  of  the  manoeuvre. 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  I. 

"  A  thousand  pounds  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Precisely,"  said  I. 

"  A  thousand  pounds  f  "  said  he. 

"  Just  so,"  said  I. 

"You  shall  have  them,"  said  he.  "What  a  piece 
of  virtu ! "  So  he  drew  me  a  check  upon  the  spot, 
and  took  a  sketch  of  my  nose.  I  engaged  rooms  in 
Jermyn  Street,  and  sent  her  Majesty  the  ninety-ninth 
edition  of  the  "Nosology,"  with  a  portrait  of  the  pro- 
boscis. That  sad  little  rake  the  Prince  of  Wales  invited 
me  to  dinner. 

We  were  all  lions  and  recherches. 

There  was  a  modern  Platonist.  He  quoted  Porphyry, 
lamblicus,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Hierocles,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
and  Syrianus. 

There  was  a  human-perfectibility  man.  He  quoted 
Turgot,  Price,  Priestley,  Condorcet,  De  Stael,  and  "  The 
Ambitious  Student  in  111  Health." 

There  was  Sir  Positive  Paradox.  He  observed  that 
all  fools  were  philosophers,  and  that  all  philosophers 
were  fools. 

There  was  ^Estheticus  Ethix.  He  spoke  of  fire,  unity, 
and  atoms ;  bi-part  and  pre-existent  soul ;  affinity  and 
discord ;  primitive  intelligence  and  homoomeria. 

There  was  Theologos  Theology.  He  talked  of 
Eusebius  and  Arianus ;  heresy  and  the  Council  of 
Nice ;  Puseyism  and  consubstantialism ;  Homousios  and 
Homoiousios. 

There  was  Fricasse'e  from  the  Rocher  de  Cancale. 
He  mentioned  Muriton  of  red  tongue;  cauliflowers 
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with  veloute  sauce  ;  veal  ct  la  Ste.  Menehold ;  marinade 
a  la  St.  Florentin ;  and  orange  jellies  en  mosatques. 

There  was  Bibulus  O'Bumper.  He  touched  upon 
Latour  and  Markbriinnen ;  upon  Mousseux  and  Cham- 
bertin ;  upon  Bichbourg  and  St.  George ;  upon  Haubrion, 
Leonville,  and  Medoc ;  upon  Barac  and  Preignac ;  upon 
Gr&ve,  upon  Sauterne,  upon  Lafitte,  and  upon  St.  Peray. 
He  shook  his  head  at  Clos  de  Vougeot,  and  told  with 
his  eyes  shut  the  difference  between  Sherry  and  Amon- 
tillado. 

There  was  Signer  Tintontintino  from  Florence.  He 
discoursed  of  Cimabue,  Arpino,  Carpaccio,  and  Argos- 
tino — of  the  gloom  of  Caravaggio,  of  the  amenity  of 
Albano,  of  the  colors  of  Titian,  of  the  frows  of  Rubens, 
and  of  the  waggeries  of  Jan  Steen. 

There  was  the  President  of  the  Fum-Fudge  Univer- 
sity. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  moon  was  called 
Bendis  in  Thrace,  Bubastis  in  Egypt,  Dian  in  Rome, 
and  Artemis  in  Greece. 

There  was  a  Grand  Turk  from  Stamboul.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  angels  were  horses,  cocks, 
and  bulls;  that  somebody  in  the  sixth  heaven  had 
seventy  thousand  heads ;  and  that  the  earth  was  sup- 
ported by  a  sky-blue  cow  with  an  incalculable  number 
of  green  horns. 

There  was  Delphinus  Polyglott.  He  told  us  what  had 
become  of  the  eighty-three  lost  tragedies  of  JEschylus ; 
of  the  fifty-four  orations  of  Isseus ;  of  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  speeches  of  Lysias ;  of  the  hundred  and 
eighty  treatises  of  Theophrastus ;  of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  conic  sections  of  Apollonius ;  of  Pindar's  hymns 
and  dithyrambics ;  and  of  the  five  and  forty  tragedies 
of  Homer  Junior. 

There  was  Ferdinand  Fitz-Fossillus  Feltspar.     He 
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informed  us  all  about  internal  fires  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions; about  aeriforms,  fluidiforms,  and  solidiforms; 
about  quartz  and  marl ;  about  schist  and  schorl ;  about 
gypsum  and  trap ;  about  talc  and  calc ;  about  blende 
and  horn-blende ;  about  mica-slate  and  pudding-stone ; 
about  cyanite  and  lepidolite  ;  about  haematite  and  trem- 
olite ;  about  antimony  and  calcedony ;  about  manganese, 
and  whatever  you  please. 

There  was  myself.  I  spoke  of  myself; — of  myself,  of 
myself,  of  myself; — of  Nosology,  of  my  pamphlet,  and 
of  myself.  I  turned  up  my  nose,  and  I  spoke  of  myself. 

"  Marvelous  clever  man ! "  said  the  Prince. 

"  Superb !  "  said  his  guests — and  next  morning  her 
Grace  of  Bless-my-Soul  paid  me  a  visit. 

"Will  you  go  to  Almack's,  pretty  creature?"  she 
said,  tapping  me  under  the  chin. 

"  Upon  honor,"  said  I. 

"  Nose  and  all  ?  "  she  asked. 

"As  I  live,"  I  replied. 

"  Here  then  is  a  card,  my  life.  Shall  I  say  you  will 
be  there  ?  " 

"  Dear  Duchess,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Pshaw,  no ! — but  with  all  your  nose  ?  " 

"  Every  bit  of  it,  my  love,"  said  I : — so  I  gave  it  a 
twist  or  two,  and  found  myself  at  Almack's. 

The  rooms  were  crowded  to  suffocation. 

"  He  is  coming !  "  said  somebody  on  the  staircase. 

"  He  is  coming !  "  said  somebody  farther  up. 

"  He  is  coming  ! "  said  somebody  farther  still. 

"  He  is  come ! "  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "  He  is 
come,  the  little  love ! " — and  seizing  me  firmly  by  both 
hands,  she  kissed  me  thrice  upon  the  nose. 

A  marked  sensation  immediately  ensued. 

"Diavolo  !  "  cried  Count  Capricornutti. 
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"Dios  guarda  !  "  muttered  Don  Stiletto. 

"Mille  tonnerres!"  ejaculated  the  Prince  de  Gre- 
nouille. 

"  Tousand  teufel !  "  growled  the  Elector  of  Bluddennuff. 

It  was  not  to  be  borne.  I  grew  angry.  I  turned  short 
upon  Bluddennuff. 

"  Sir ! "  said  I  to  him,  "  you  are  a  baboon." 

"  Sir ! "  he  replied,  after  a  pause,  "  Donner  und 
Blitzen  !  " 

This  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  exchanged 
cards.  At  Chalk  Farm,  the  next  morning,  I  shot  off 
his  nose — and  then  called  upon  my  friends. 

"BHe  !  "  said  the  first. 

"  Fool ! "  said  the  second. 

"  Dolt ! "  said  the  third. 

"Ass ! "  said  the  fourth. 

"  Ninny !  "  said  the  fifth. 

"  Noodle ! "  said  the  sixth. 

"  Be  off! "  said  the  seventh. 

At  all  this  I  felt  mortified,  and  so  called  upon  my 
father. 

"  Father,"  I  asked,  "  what  is  the  chief  end  of  my 
existence  ?  " 

"  My  son,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  still  the  study  of  Nos- 
ology; but  in  hitting  the  Elector  upon  the  nose  you 
have  overshot  your  mark.  You  have  a  fine  nose,  it  is 
true,  but  then  Bluddennuff  has  none.  You  are  damned, 
and  he  has  become  the  hero  of  the  day.  I  grant  you 
that  in  Fum-Fudge  the  greatness  of  a  lion  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  his  proboscis — but,  good  heavens ! 
there  is  no  competing  with  a  lion  who  has  no  proboscis 
at  all." 
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The  symposium  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been 
a  little  too  much  for  my  nerves.  I  had  a  wretched 
headache,  and  was  desperately  drowsy.  Instead  of 
going  out,  therefore,  to  spend  the  evening  as  I  had  pro- 
posed, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  a  wiser 
thing  than  just  eat  a  mouthful  of  supper  and  go  imme- 
diately to  bed. 

A  light  supper,  of  course.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of 
Welsh  rabbit.  More  than  a  pound  at  once,  however, 
may  not  at  all  times  be  advisable.  Still,  there  can  be 
no  material  objection  to  two.  And  really  between  two 
and  three  there  is  merely  a  single  unit  of  difference. 
I  ventured,  perhaps,  upon  four.  My  wife  will  have  it 
five ; — but,  clearly,  she  has  confounded  two  very  distinct 
affairs.  The  abstract  number,  five,  I  am  willing  to 
admit;  but,  concretely,  it  has  reference  to  bottles  of 
brown  stout,  without  which,  in  the  way  of  condiment, 
Welsh  rabbit  is  to  be  eschewed. 

Having  thus  concluded  a  frugal  meal,  and  donned  my 
night-cap,  with  the  serene  hope  of  enjoying  it  till  noon 
the  next  day,  I  placed  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  and, 
through  the  aid  of  a  capital  conscience,  fell  into  a  pro- 
found slumber  forthwith. 

But  when  were  the  hopes  of  humanity  fulfilled  ?  I 
could  not  have  completed  my  third  snore  when  there 
came  a  furious  ringing  at  the  street-door  bell,  and  then 
Vol.  U.-17.  (267) 
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an  impatient  thumping  at  the  knocker,  which  awakened 
me  at  once.  In  a  minute  afterwards,  and  while  I  was  still 
rubbing  my  eyes,  my  wife  thrust  in  my  face  a  note  from 
an  old  friend,  Doctor  Ponnonner.  It  ran  thus : 

"  Come  to  me,  by  all  means,  my  dear  good  friend,  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this.  Come  and  help  us  to  rejoice.  At  last,  by  long  persevering  diplomacy, 
I  have  gained  the  assent  of  the  Directors  of  the  City  Museum  to  my  ex- 
amination of  the  mummy — you  know  the  one  I  mean.  I  have  permission 
to  unswathe  it  and  open  it  if  desirable.  A  few  friends  only  will  be  pres- 
ent— you  of  course.  The  mummy  is  now  at  my  house  and  we  shall  begin 
to  unroll  it  at  eleven  to-night. — Yours,  ever,  PONNONNER." 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  "  Ponnonner  "  it  struck 
me  that  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  a  man  need  be.  I 
leaped  out  of  bed  in  an  ecstasy,  overthrowing  all  in  my 
way,  dressed  myself  with  a  rapidity  truly  marvelous, 
and  set  off  at  the  top  of  my  speed  for  the  doctor's. 

There  I  found  a  very  eager  company  assembled.  They 
had  been  awaiting  me  with  much  impatience;  the 
Mummy  was  extended  upon  the  dining-table,  and  the 
moment  I  entered  its  examination  was  commenced. 

It  was  one  of  a  pair  brought,  several  years  previously, 
by  Captain  Arthur  Sabretash,  a  cousin  of  Ponnonner's, 
from  a  tomb  near  Eleithias,  in  the  Lybian  Mountains,  a 
considerable  distance  above  Thebes  on  the  Nile.  The 
grottoes  at  this  point,  although  less  magnificent  than  the 
Theban  sepulchres,  are  of  higher  interest,  on  account  of 
affording  more  numerous  illustrations  of  the  private 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  chamber  from  which  our 
specimen  was  taken  was  said  to  be  very  rich  in  such 
illustrations,  the  walls  being  completely  covered  with 
fresco  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  while  statues,  vases,  and 
mosaic  work  of  rich  patterns  indicated  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  deceased. 

The  treasure  had  been  deposited  in  the  museum  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  condition  in  which  Captain  Sabretash 
had  found  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  coffin  had  not  been 
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disturbed.  For  eight  years  it  had  thus  stood,  subject 
only  externally  to  public  inspection.  We  had  now, 
therefore,  the  complete  Mummy  at  our  disposal,  and  to 
those  who  are  aware  how  very  rarely  the  unransacked 
antique  reaches  our  shores,  it  will  be  evident  at  once 
that  we  had  great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
our  good  fortune. 

Approaching  the  table  I  saw  on  it  a  large  box  or 
case  nearly  seven  feet  long,  and  perhaps  three  feet 
wide,  by  two  feet  and  a  half  deep.  It  was  oblong,  not 
coffin-shaped.  The  material  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
the  wood  of  the  sycamore  (platanus),  but  upon  cutting 
into  it  we  found  it  to  be  pasteboard,  or,  more  properly, 
papier  macM,  composed  of  papyrus.  It  was  thickly 
ornamented  with  paintings  representing  funeral  scenes 
and  other  mournful  subjects,  interspersed  among  which, 
in  every  variety  of  position,  were  certain  series  of 
hieroglyphical  characters,  intended  no  doubt  for  the 
name  of  the  departed.  By  good  luck,  Mr.  Gliddon 
formed  one  of  our  party,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
translating  the  letters,  which  were  simply  phonetic,  and 
represented  the  word  Allamistakeo. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  this  case  open  without 
injury,  but  having  at  length  accomplished  the  task  we 
came  to  a  second,  coffin-shaped,  and  very  considerably 
less  in  size  than  the  exterior  one,  but  resembling  it 
precisely  in  every  other  respect.  The  interval  between 
the  two  was  filled  with  resin,  which  had  in  some  degree 
defaced  the  colors  of  the  interior  box. 

Upon  opening  this  latter  (which  we  did  quite  easily) 
we  arrived  at  a  third  case,  also  coffin-shaped,  and  vary- 
ing from  the  second  one  in  no  particular  except  in  that 
of  its  material,  which  was  cedar,  and  still  emitted 
the  peculiar  and  highly  aromatic  odor  of  that  wood. 
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Between  the  second  and  the  third  case  there  was  no 
interval,  the  one  fitting  accurately  within  the  other. 

Removing  the  third  case,  we  discovered  and  took 
out  the  body  itself.  We  had  expected  to  find  it,  as 
usual,  enveloped  in  frequent  rolls  or  bandages  of  linen, 
but  in  place  of  these  we  found  a  sort  of  sheath  made 
of  papyrus  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  plaster  thickly 
gilt  and  painted.  The  paintings  represented  subjects 
connected  with  the  various  supposed  duties  of  the  soul, 
and  its  presentation  to  different  divinities,  with  numer- 
ous identical  human  figures,  intended  very  probably  as 
portraits  of  the  persons  embalmed.  Extending  from 
head  to  foot  was  a  columnar  or  perpendicular  inscrip- 
tion, in  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  giving  again  his  name 
and  titles,  and  the  names  and  titles  of  his  relations. 

Around  the  neck  thus  unsheathed  was  a  collar  of 
cylindrical  glass  beads,  diverse  in  color,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  form  images  of  deities,  of  the  scarabseus,  &c., 
with  the  winged  globe.  Around  the  small  of  the  waist 
was  a  similar  collar  or  belt. 

Stripping  off  the  papyrus  we  found  the  flesh  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  with  no  perceptible  odor.  The  color 
was  reddish.  The  skin  was  hard,  smooth,  and  glossy. 
The  teeth  and  hair  were  in  good  condition.  The  eyes 
(it  seemed)  had  been  removed,  and  glass  ones  substitu- 
ted, which  were  very  beautiful  and  wonderfully  life-like, 
with  the  exception  of  somewhat  too  determined  a  stare. 
The  fingers  and  the  nails  were  brilliantly  gilded. 

Mr.  Gliddon  was  of  opinion,  from  the  redness  of  the 
epidermis,  that  the  embalmment  had  been  effected  al- 
together by  asphaltum ;  but,  on  scraping  the  surface  with 
a  steel  instrument,  and  throwing  into  the  fire  some  of 
the  powder  thus  obtained,  the  flavor  of  camphor  and 
other  sweet-scented  gums  became  apparent. 
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We  searched  the  corpse  very  carefully  for  the  usual 
openings  through  which  the  entrails  are  extracted,  but 
to  our  surprise  we  could  discover  none.  No  member 
of  the  party  was  at  that  period  aware  that  entire  or 
unopened  mummies  are  not  unfrequently  met.  The 
brain  it  was  customary  to  withdraw  through  the  nose ; 
the  intestines  through  an  incision  in  the  side ;  the 
body  was  then  shaved,  washed,  and  salted ;  then  laid 
aside  for  several  weeks,  when  the  operation  of  embalm- 
ing, properly  so  called,  began. 

As  no  trace  of  an  opening  could  be  found,  Doctor 
Ponnonner  was  preparing  his  instruments  for  dissec- 
tion, when  I  observed  that  it  was  then  past  two  o'clock. 
Hereupon  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  internal  exam- 
ination until  the  next  evening;  and  we  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  present,  when  some  one  suggested  an 
experiment  or  two  with  the  Voltaic  pile. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  a  mummy  three  or 
four  thousand  years  old  at  the  least  was  an  idea,  if  not 
very  sage,  still  sufficiently  original,  and  we  all  caught 
it  at  once.  About  one-tenth  in  earnest  and  nine-tenths 
in  jest,  we  arranged  a  battery  in  the  doctor's  study,  and 
conveyed  thither  the  Egyptian. 

It  was  only  after  much  trouble  that  we  succeeded  in 
laying  bare  some  portions  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
which  appeared  of  less  stony  rigidity  than  other  parts 
of  the  frame,  but  which,  as  we  had  anticipated,  of 
course,  gave  no  indication  of  galvanic  susceptibility 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  wire.  This,  the 
first  trial,  indeed,  seemed  decisive,  and,  with  a  hearty 
laugh  at  our  own  absurdity,  we .  were  bidding  each 
other  good-night,  when  my  eyes  happening  to  fall 
upon  those  of  the  Mummy,  were  there  immediately 
riveted  in  amazement.  My  brief  glance,  in  fact,  had 
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sufficed  to  assure  me  that  the  orbs  which  we  had  all 
supposed  to  be  glass,  and  which  were  originally  notice- 
able for  a  certain  wild  stare,  were  now  so  far  covered  by 
the  lids  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
remained  visible. 

With  a  shout  I  called  attention  to  the  fact,  and  it 
became  immediately  obvious  to  all. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  alarmed  at  the  phenomenon, 
because  "  alarmed "  is,  in  my  case,  not  exactly  the 
word.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  but  for  the  brown 
stout,  I  might  have  been  a  little  nervous.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  company,  they  really  made  no  attempt  at 
concealing  the  downright  fright  which  possessed  them. 
Doctor  Ponnonner  was  a  man  to  be  pitied.  Mr. 
Gliddon,  by  some  peculiar  process,  rendered  himself 
invisible.  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  I  fancy,  will  scarcely 
be  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  he  made  his  way,  upon  all 
fours,  under  the  table. 

After  the  first  shock  of  astonishment,  however,  we 
resolved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  further  experiment 
forthwith.  Our  operations  were  now  directed  against 
the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot.  We  made  an  incision 
over  the  outside  of  the  exterior  os  sesamoideum  pollicis 
pedis,  and  thus  got  at  the  root  of  the  abductor  muscle. 
Re-adjusting  the  battery  we  now  applied  the  fluid  to  the 
bisected  nerves — when,  with  a  movement  of  exceeding 
life-likeness,  the  Mummy  first  drew  up  its  right  knee  so 
as  to  bring  it  nearly  in  contact  with  the  abdomen,  and 
then,  straightening  the  limb  with  inconceivable  force, 
bestowed  a  kick  upon  Doctor  Ponnonner,  which  had 
the  effect  of  discharging  that  gentleman,  like  an 
arrow  from  a  catapult,  through  a  window  into  the  street 
below. 

We  rushed  out  en  masse  to  bring  in  the  mangled 
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remains  of  the  victim,  but  had  the  happiness  to  meet 
him  upon  the  staircase,  coming  up  in  an  unaccountable 
hurry,  brimful  of  the  most  ardent  philosophy,  and  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
our  experiments  with  rigor  and  with  zeal. 

It  was  by  his  advice,  accordingly,  that  we  made  upon 
the  spot  a  profound  incision  into  the  tip  of  the  subject's 
nose,  while  the  Doctor  himself,  laying  violent  hands  upon 
it,  pulled  it  into  vehement  contact  with  the  wire. 

Morally  and  physically — figuratively  and  literally — 
was  the  effect  electric.  In  the  first  place,  the  corpse 
opened  its  eyes  and  winked  very  rapidly  for  several 
minutes,  as  does  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  pantomime  ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  sneezed ;  in  the  third,  it  sat  upon  end ; 
in  the  fourth,  it  shook  its  fist  in  Doctor  Ponnonner's 
face  ;  in  the  fifth,  turning  to  Messieurs  Gliddon  and 
Buckingham,  it  addressed  them,  in  very  capital  Egyptian, 
thus : — 

"  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  as  much  surprised 
as  I  am  mortified  at  your  behavior.  Of  Doctor  Pon- 
nonner  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected.  He  is  a  poor 
little  fat  fool  who  knows  no  better.  I  pity  and  forgive 
him.  But  you,  Mr.  Gliddon — and  you,  Silk — who 
have  traveled  and  resided  in  Egypt  until  one  might 
imagine  you  to  the  manner  born — you,  I  say,  who  have 
been  so  much  among  us  that  you  speak  Egyptian  fully 
as  well,  I  think,  as  you  write  your  mother-tongue — you, 
whom  I  have  always  been  led  to  regard  as  the  firm 
friend  of  the  mummies — I  really  did  anticipate  more 
gentlemanly  conduct  from  you.  What  am  I  to  think 
of  your  standing  quietly  by  and  seeing  me  thus  unhand- 
somely used  ?  What  am  I  to  suppose  by  your  permitting 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  strip  me  of  my  coffins,  and 
my  clothes,  in  this  wretchedly  cold  climate  ?  In  what 
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light  (to  come  to  the  point)  am  I  to  regard  your  aiding 
and  abetting  that  miserable  little  villain,  Doctor  Pon- 
nonner,  in  pulling  me  by  the  nose  ?  " 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  no  doubt,  that  upon 
hearing  this  speech  under  the  circumstances,  we  all 
either  made  for  the  door  or  fell  into  violent  hysterics,  or 
went  off  in  a  general  swoon.  One  of  these  three  things 
was,  I  say,  to  be  expected.  Indeed,  each  and  all  of  these 
lines  of  conduct  might  have  been  very  plausibly  pursued. 
And,  upon  my  word,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  or 
why  it  was  that  we  pursued  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  But,  perhaps,  the  true  reason  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  proceeds  by  the  rule  of 
contraries  altogether,  and  is  now  usually  admitted  as 
the  solution  of  everything  in  the  way  of  paradox  and 
impossibility.  Or,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  only  the 
Mummy's  exceedingly  natural  and  matter-of-course  air 
that  divested  his  words  of  the  terrible.  However  this 
may  be,  the  facts  are  clear,  and  no  member  of  our  party 
betrayed  any  very  particular  trepidation,  or  seemed  to 
consider  that  anything  had  gone  very  especially  wrong. 

For  my  part,  I  was  convinced  it  was  all  right,  and 
merely  stepped  aside,  out  of  the  range  of  the  Egyptian's 
fist.  Doctor  Ponnonner  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
breeches'  pockets,  looked  hard  at  the  Mummy,  and 
grew  excessively  red  in  the  face.  Mr.  Gliddon  stroked 
his  whiskers  and  drew  up  the  collar  of  his  shirt.  Mr. 
Buckingham  hung  down  his  head,  and  put  his  right 
thumb  into  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth. 

The  Egyptian  regarded  him  with  a  severe  countenance 
for  some  minutes,  and  at  length,  with  a  sneer,  said : 

"  "Why  don't  you  speak,  Mr.  Buckingham  ?  Did  you 
hear  what  I  asked  you,  or  not  ?  Do  take  your  thumb 
out  of  your  mouth ! " 
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Mr.  Buckingham,  hereupon,  gave  a  slight  start,  took 
his  right  thumb  out  of  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth, 
and,  by  way  of  indemnification,  inserted  his  left  thumb 
in  the  right  corner  of  the  aperture  above-mentioned. 

Not  being  able  to  get  an  answer  from  Mr.  B.,  the  figure 
turned  peevishly  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  and,  in  a  peremptory 
tone,  demanded  in  general  terms  what  we  all  meant. 

Mr.  Gliddon  replied,  at  great  length,  in  phonetics; 
and  but  for  the  deficiency  of  American  printing-offices 
in  hieroglyphical  type,  it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure 
to  record  here,  in  the  original,  the  whole  of  his  very 
excellent  speech. 

I  may  as  well  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  all 
the  subsequent  conversation  in  which  the  Mummy 
took  a  part  was  carried  on  in  primitive  Egyptian, 
through  the  medium  (so  far  as  concerned  myself  and 
other  untraveled  members  of  the  company) — through 
the  medium,  I  say,  of  Messieurs  Gliddon  and  Buck- 
ingham, as  interpreters.  These  gentlemen  spoke  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  Mummy  with  inimitable  fluency 
and  grace ;  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that  (owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of  images  entirely  modern, 
and  of  course  entirely  novel  to  the  stranger),  the  two 
travelers  were  reduced  occasionally  to  the  employ- 
ment of  sensible  forms  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a 
particular  meaning.  Mr.  Gliddon,  at  one  period,  for 
example,  could  not  make  the  Egyptian  comprehend 
the  term  "  politics  "  until  he  sketched  upon  the  wall, 
with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  a  little  carbuncle-nosed  gentle- 
man, out  at  elbows,  standing  upon  a  stump,  with  his 
left  leg  drawn  back,  his  right  arm  thrown  forward, 
with  his  fist  shut,  the  eyes  rolled  up  towards  heaven, 
and  the  mouth  open  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees. 
Just  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Buckingham  failed  to  convey 
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the  absolutely  modern  idea,  "  whig,"  until  (at  Doctor 
Ponnonner's  suggestion),  he  grew  very  pale  in  the  face, 
and  consented  to  take  off  his  own. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Mr.  Gliddon's 
discourse  turned  chiefly  upon  the  vast  benefits  accruing 
to  science  from  the  unrolling  and  disemboweling  of 
mummies ;  apologizing,  upon  this  score,  for  any  dis- 
turbance that  might  have  been  occasioned  him,  in 
particular,  the  individual  Mummy  called  Allamis- 
takeo  ;  and  concluding  with  a  mere  hint  (for  it  could 
scarcely  be  considered  more),  that,  as  these  little 
matters  were  now  explained,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation  intended.  Here  Doctor 
Ponnonner  made  ready  his  instruments. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  suggestions  of  the  orator,  it 
appears  that  Allamistakeo  had  certain  scruples  of  con- 
science, the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  distftSctly  learn  ; 
but  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  apologies 
tendered,  and  getting  down  from  the  table,  shook  hands 
with  the  company  all  round. 

When  this  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  we  immediately 
busied  ourselves  in  repairing  the  damages  which  our 
subject  had  sustained  from  the  scalpel.  We  sewed  up 
the  wound  in  his  temple,  bandaged  his  foot,  and  applied 
a  square  inch  of  black  plaster  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

It  was  now  observed  that  the  Count  (this  was  the 
title,  it  seems,  of  Allamistakeo),  had  a  slight  fit  of 
shivering — no  doubt  from  the  cold.  The  Doctor  im- 
mediately repaired  to  his  wardrobe,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  black  dress  coat,  made  in  Jennings'  best  manner, 
a  pair  of  sky-blue  plaid  pantaloons  with  straps,  a  pink 
gingham  chemise,  a  flapped  vest  of  brocade,  a  white 
sack  overcoat,  a  walking  cane  with  a  hook,  a  hat  with 
no  brim,  patent-leather  boots,  straw  colored  kid  gloves, 
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an  eye-glass,  a  pair  of  whiskers,  and  a  waterfall  cravat. 
Owing  to  the  disparity  of  size  between  the  Count 
and  the  Doctor  (the  proportion  being  as  two  to  one), 
there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  these  habil- 
iments upon  the  person  of  the  Egyptian ;  but  when 
all  was  arranged,  he  might  have  been  said  to  be  dressed. 
Mr.  Gliddon,  therefore,  gave  him  his  arm,  and  led 
him  to  a  comfortable  chair  by  the  fire,  while  the  Doc- 
tor rang  the  bell  upon  the  spot  and  ordered  a  supply 
of  cigars  and  wine. 

The  conversation  soon  grew  animated.  Much 
curiosity  was,  of  course,  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  of  Allamistakeo's  still  re- 
maining alive. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  observed  Mr.  Buckingham, 
"  that  it  is  high  time  you  were  dead." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  Count,  very  much  astonished, 
"  I  am  little  more  than  seven  hundred  years  old !  My 
father  lived  a  thousand,  and  was  by  no  means  in  his 
dotage  when  he  died." 

Here  ensued  a  brisk  series  of  questions  and  computa- 
tions, by  means  of  which  it  became  evident  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  mummy  had  been  grossly  misjudged. 
It  had  been  five  thousand  and  fifty  years,  and  some 
months,  since  he  had  been  consigned  to  the  catacombs 
at  Eleithias. 

"  But  my  remark,"  resumed  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  had 
no  reference  to  your  age  at  the  period  of  interment  (I 
am  willing  to  grant,  in  fact,  that  you  are  still  a  young 
man),  and  my  allusion  was  to  the  immensity  of  time 
during  which,  by  your  own  showing,  you  must  have 
been  done  up  in  asphaltum." 

"  In  what  ?  "  said  the  Count. 

"  In  asphaltum,"  persisted  Mr.  B. 
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"Ah,  yes;  I  have  some  faint  notion  of  what  you 
mean ;  it  might  be  made  to  answer,  no  doubt,  but  in 
my  time  we  employed  scarcely  anything  else  than  the 
bichloride  of  mercury." 

"But  what  we  are  especially  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand," said  Doctor  Ponnonner,  "  is  how  it  happens  that, 
having  been  dead  and  buried  in  Egypt  five  thousand 
years  ago,  you  are  here  to-day  all  alive,  and  looking  so 
delightfully  well." 

" Had  I  been  as  you  say,  dead"  replied  the  Count, 
"  it  is  more  than  probable  that  dead  I  should  still  be  ; 
for  I  perceive  you  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  galvanism, 
and  cannot  accomplish  with  it  what  was  a  common 
thing  among  us  in  the  old  days.  But  the  fact  is,  I  fell 
into  catalepsy,  and  it  was  considered  by  my  best  friends 
that  I  was  either  dead  or  should  be ;  they  accordingly 
embalmed  me  at  once — I  presume  you  are  aware  of 
the  chief  principle  of  the  embalming  process  ?  " 

"  Why,  not  altogether." 

"  Ah,  I  perceive ;  a  deplorable  condition  of  ignor- 
ance! "Well,  I  cannot  enter  into  details  just  now; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  to  embalm  (properly 
speaking)  in  Egypt,  was  to  arrest  indefinitely  all  the 
animal  functions  subjected  to  the  process.  I  use  the 
word  '  animal '  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  the 
physical  not  more  than  the  moral  and  vital  being.  I 
repeat  that  the  leading  principle  of  embalmment  con- 
sisted with  us  in  the  immediate  arresting,  and  holding 
in  perpetual  abeyance,  all  the  animal  functions  sub- 
jected to  the  process.  To  be  brief,  in  whatever  condition 
the  individual  was  at  the  period  of  embalmment,  in 
that  condition  he  remained.  Now,  as  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  Scarabseus,  I  was 
embalmed  alive  as  you  see  me  at  present." 
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"  The  blood  of  the  Scarabseus ! "  exclaimed  Doctor 
Ponnonner. 

"Yes.  The  Scarabseus  was  the  insignium,  or  the 
'  arms,'  of  a  very  distinguished  and  very  rare  patrician 
family.  To  be  'of  the  blood  of  the  Scarabseus,'  is 
merely  to  be  one  of  that  family  of  which  the  Scarabseus 
is  the  insignium.  I  speak  figuratively." 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  being  alive  ?  " 

"  Why  it  is  the  general  custom  in  Egypt  to  deprive 
a  corpse  before  embalmment  of  its  bowels  and  brains ; 
the  race  of  Scarabaei  alone  did  not  coincide  with  the 
custom.  Had  I  not  been  a  Scarabaeus,  therefore,  I 
should  have  been  without  bowels  and  brains;  and 
without  either  it  is  inconvenient  to  live." 

"I  perceive  that,"  said  Mr.  Buckingham,  "and  I 
presume  that  all  the  entire  mummies  that  come  to  hand 
are  of  the  race  of  the  Scarabsei." 

"  Beyond  doubt." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Gliddon,  very  meekly,  "  that 
the  Scarabseus  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  gods." 

"One  of  the  Egyptian  what?"  exclaimed  the 
Mummy,  starting  to  its  feet. 

"  Gods ! "  repeated  the  traveller. 

"  Mr.  Gliddon,  I  really  am  astonished  to  hear  you 
talk  in  this  style,"  said  the  Count,  resuming  his  chair. 
"  No  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  has  ever 
acknowledged  more  than  one  god.  The  Scarabseus, 
the  Ibis,  &c.,  were  with  us  (as  similar  creatures  have 
been  with  others)  the  symbols  or  media  through  which 
we  offered  worship  to  the  Creator  too  august  to  be  more 
directly  approached." 

There  was  here  a  pause.  At  length  the  colloquy  was 
renewed  by  Doctor  Ponnonner. 

"It  is  not  improbable,  then,  from  what    you  have 
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explained,"  said  he,  "that  among  the  catacombs  near 
the  Nile  there  may  exist  other  mummies  of  the  Scara- 
bseus  tribe  in  a  condition  of  vitality." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  it,"  replied  the  Count ; 
"all  the  Scarabsei  embalmed  accidentally  while  alive 
are  alive.  Even  some  of  those  purposely  so  embalmed 
may  have  been  overlooked  by  their  executors,  and  still 
remain  in  the  tombs." 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain,"  I  said, 
"  what  you  mean  by '  purposely  so  embalmed  ? ' ' 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  answered  the  Mummy,  after 
surveying  me  leisurely  through  his  eye-glass — for  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ventured  to  address  him  a 
direct  question. 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  he  said.  "  The  usual  duration 
of  man's  life  in  my  time  was  about  eight  hundred  years. 
Few  men  died,  unless  by  most  extraordinary  accident, 
before  the  age  of  six  hundred ;  few  lived  longer  than  a 
decade  of  centuries;  but  eight  were  considered  the 
natural  term.  After  the  discovery  of  the  embalming 
principle,  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you,  it 
occurred  to  our  philosophers  that  a  laudable  curiosity 
might  be  gratified,  and  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of 
science  much  advanced,  by  living  this  natural  term  in 
installments.  In  the  case  of  history,  indeed,  experience 
demonstrated  that  something  of  this  kind  was  indis- 
pensable. An  historian,  for  example,  having  attained 
the  age  of  five  hundred,  would  write  a  book  with  great 
labor  and  then  get  himself  carefully  embalmed,  leaving 
instructions  to  his  executors  pro  tern,  that  they  should 
cause  him  to  be  revivified  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period — say  five  or  six  hundred  years.  Resuming  exist- 
ence at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  would  invariably 
find  his  great  work  converted  into  a  species  of  hap- 
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hazard  note-book — that  is  to  say,  into  a  kind  of  literary 
arena  for  the  conflicting  guesses,  riddles,  and  personal 
squabbles  of  whole  herds  of  exasperated  commentators. 
These  guesses,  etc.,  which  passed  under  the  name  of 
annotations,  or  emendations,  were  found  so  completely 
to  have  enveloped,  distorted,  and  overwhelmed  the  text, 
that  the  author  had  to  go  about  with  a  lantern  to 
discover  his  own  book.  When  discovered,  it  was  never 
worth  the  trouble  of  the  search.  After  re-writing  it 
throughout,  it  was  regarded  as  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
historian  to  set  himself  to  work  immediately  in  correct- 
ing from  his  own  private  knowledge  and  experience  the 
traditions  of  the  day  concerning  the  epoch  at  which  he 
had  originally  lived.  Now  this  process  of  re-scription 
and  personal  rectification,  pursued  by  various  individual 
sages  from  time  to  time,  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
our  history  from  degenerating  into  absolute  fable." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Doctor  Ponnonner  at 
this  point,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  the  arm  of  the 
Egyptian — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  may  I  presume 
to  interrupt  you  for  one  moment  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  replied  the  Count,  drawing  up. 

"I  merely  wished  to  ask  you  a  question,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  You  mentioned  the  historian's  personal  cor- 
rection of  traditions  respecting  his  own  epoch.  Pray, 
sir,  upon  an  average,  what  proportion  of  these  Kabbala 
were  usually  found  to  be  right  ?  " 

"  The  Kabbala,  as  you  properly  term  them,  sir,  were 
generally  discovered  to  be  precisely  on  a  par  with  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  unrewritten  histories  themselves ; 
— that  is  to  say,  not  one  individual  iota  of  either  was 
ever  known,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  not  totally 
and  radically  wrong." 

"But  since  it  is  quite  clear,"  resumed  the  Doctor, 
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"that  at  least  five  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
your  entombment,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  your 
histories  at  that  period,  if  not  your  traditions,  were 
sufficiently  explicit  on  that  one  topic  of  universal  in- 
terest, the  creation,  which  took  place,  as  I  presume  you 
are  aware,  only  about  ten  centuries  before." 

"  Sir ! "  said  the  Count  Allamistakeo. 

The  Doctor  repeated  his  remarks,  but  it  was  only 
after  much  additional  explanation  that  the  foreigner 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  them.  The  latter  at 
length  said,  hesitatingly : 

"  The  ideas  you  have  suggested  are  to  me,  I  confess, 
utterly  novel.  During  my  time  I  never  knew  any 
one  to  entertain  so  singular  a  fancy  as  that  the 
universe  (or  this  world,  if  you  will  have  it  so)  ever  had 
a  beginning  at  all.  I  remember  once,  and  once  only, 
hearing  something  remotely  hinted  by  a  man  of  many 
speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race; 
and  by  this  individual  the  very  word  Adam  (or  Red 
Earth),  which  you  make  use  of,  was  employed.  He 
employed  it,  however,  in  a  generical  sense,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spontaneous  germination  from  rank  soil 
(just  as  a  thousand  of  the  lower  genera  of  creatures 
are  germinated) — the  spontaneous  germination,  I  say, 
of  five  vast  hordes  of  men,  simultaneously  upspringing 
in  five  distinct  and  nearly  equal  divisions  of  the  globe." 

Here,  in  general,  the  company  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  one  or  two  of  us  touched  our  foreheads 
with  a  very  significant  air.  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham, 
first  glancing  slightly  at  the  occiput  and  then  at  the 
siniciput  of  Allamistakeo,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  The  long  duration  of  human  life  in  your  time, 
together  with  the  occasional  practice  of  passing  it,  as 
you  have  explained,  in  installments,  must  have  had 
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indeed  a  strong  tendency  to  the  general  development 
and  conglomeration  of  knowledge.  I  presume,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  to  attribute  the  marked  inferiority  of 
the  old  Egyptians  in  all  particulars  of  science,  when 
compared  with  the  moderns,  and  more  especially  with 
the  Yankees,  altogether  to  the  superior  solidity  of  the 
Egyptian  skull." 

"I  confess  again,"  replied  the  Count,  with  much 
suavity,  "  that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
you :  pray,  to  what  particulars  of  science  do  you 
allude?" 

Here  our  whole  party,  joining  voices,  detailed  at 
great  length  the  assumptions  of  phrenology  and  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism. 

Having  heard  us  to  an  end,  the  Count  proceeded  to 
relate  a  few  anecdotes,  which  rendered  it  evident  that 
prototypes  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  flourished  and 
faded  in  Egypt  so  long  ago  as  to  have  been  nearly 
forgotten,  and  that  the  manoeuvres  of  Mesmer  were 
really  very  contemptible  tricks  when  put  in  collation 
with  the  positive  miracles  of  the  Theban  savans,  who 
created  lice  and  a  great  many  other  similar  things. 

I  here  asked  the  Count  if  his  people  were  able  to 
calculate  eclipses.  He  smiled  rather  contemptuously, 
and  said  they  were. 

This  put  me  a  little  out,  but  I  began  to  make  other  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  his  astronomical  knowledge,  when  a 
member  of  the  company,  who  had  never  as  yet  opened 
his  mouth,  whispered  in  my  ear  that  for  information  on 
this  head,  I  had  better  consult  Ptolemy  (whoever 
Ptolemy  is),  as  well  as  one  Plutarch  de  facie  lunce. 

I  then  questioned  the  Mummy  about  burning-glasses 
and  lenses,  and,  in  general,  about  the  manufacture  of 
glass ;  but  I  had  not  made  an  end  of  my  queries  before 
Vol.  n.— is, 
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the  silent  member  again  touched  me  quietly  on  the  elbow, 
and  begged  me  for  God's  sake  to  take  a  peep  at  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus.  As  for  the  Count,  he  merely  asked  me, 
in  the  way  of  reply,  if  we  moderns  possessed  any  such 
microscopes  as  would  enable  us  to  cut  cameos  in  the 
style  of  the  Egyptians.  While  I  was  thinking  how  I 
should  answer  this  question,  little  Doctor  Ponnonner 
committed  himself  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 

"  Look  at  our  architecture !  "  he  exclaimed,  greatly  to 
the  indignation  of  both  the  travelers,  who  pinched  him 
black  and  blue  to  no  purpose. 

"  Look,"  he  cried  with  enthusiasm,  "  at  the  Bowling- 
Green  Fountain  in  New  York !  or  if  this  be  too  vast  a 
contemplation,  regard  for  a  moment  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ! " — and  the  good  little  medical  man 
went  on  to  detail,  very  minutely,  the  proportions  of  the 
fabric  to  which  he  referred.  He  explained  that  the  por- 
tico alone  was  adorned  with  no  less  than  four  and  twenty 
columns,  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  apart. 

The  Count  said  that  he  regretted  not  being  able  to 
remember,  just  at  that  moment,  the  precise  dimensions 
of  any  one  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Aznac,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  night  of 
Time,  but  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  standing,  at  the 
epoch  of  his  entombment,  in  a  vast  plain  of  sand  to  the 
westward  of  Thebes.  He  recollected,  however  (talking 
of  porticoes),  that  one  affixed  to  an  inferior  palace  in  a 
kind  of  suburb  called  Carnac  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  columns,  thirty-seven  feet  each  in  cir- 
cumference, and  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  approach 
of  this  portico  from  the  Nile  was  through  an  avenue 
two  miles  long,  composed  of  sphynxes,  statues,  and 
obelisks  twenty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  palace  itself  (as  well  as  he  could  remember)  was,  in 
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one  direction,  two  miles  long,  and  might  have  been 
altogether  about  seven  in  circuit.  Its  walls  were  richly 
painted  all  over,  within  and  without,  with  hieroglyphics. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  assert  that  even  fifty  or  sixty 
of  the  Doctor's  Capitols  might  have  been  built  within 
these  walls,  but  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  two  or 
three  hundred  of  them  might  not  have  been  squeezed  in 
with  some  trouble.  That  palace  at  Carnac  was  an 
insignificant  little  building  after  all.  He  (the  Count), 
however,  could  not  conscientiously  refuse  to  admit  the 
ingenuity,  magnificence,  and  superiority  of  the  Fountain 
at  the  Bowling-Green,  as  described  by  the  Doctor. 
Nothing  like  it,  he  was  forced  to  allow,  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere. 

I  here  asked  the  Count  what  he  had  to  say  to  our 
railroads. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  "  in  particular."  They  were 
rather  slight,  rather  ill-conceived,  and  clumsily  put 
together.  They  could  not  be  compared,  of  course,  with 
the  vast,  level,  direct,  iron-grooved  causeways  upon 
which  the  Egyptians  conveyed  entire  temples  and  solid 
obelisks  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  altitude. 

I  spoke  of  our  gigantic  mechanical  forces. 

He  agreed  that  we  knew  something  in  that  way,  but 
inquired  how  I  should  have  gone  to  work  in  getting 
up  the  imposts  on  the  lintels  of  even  the  little  palace  at 
Carnac. 

This  question  I  concluded  not  to  hear,  and  demanded 
if  he  had  any  idea  of  Artesian  wells ;  but  he  simply 
raised  his  eye-brows ;  while  Mr.  Gliddon  winked  at  me 
very  hard,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  that  one  had  been 
recently  discovered  by  the  engineers  employed  to  bore 
for  water  in  the  Great  Oasis. 

I  then  mentioned  our  steel ;  but  the  foreigner  elevated 
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his  nose,  and  asked  me  if  our  steel  could  have  executed 
the  sharp  carved  work  seen  on  the  obelisks,  and  which 
was  wrought  altogether  by  edge-tools  of  copper. 

This  disconcerted  us  so  greatly  that  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  vary  the  attack  to  metaphysics.  We  sent 
for  a  copy  of  a  book  called  the  "  Dial,"  and  read  out  of 
it  a  chapter  or  two  about  something  which  is  not  very 
clear,  but  which  the  Bostonians  call  the  great  movement 
or  progress. 

The  Count  merely  said  that  great  movements  were 
awfully  common  things  in  his  day,  and  as  for  progress, 
it  was  at  one  time  quite  a  nuisance,  but  it  never 
progressed. 

We  then  spoke  of  the  great  beauty  and  importance  of 
democracy,  and  were  at  much  trouble  in  impressing  the 
Count  with  a  due  sense  of  the  advantages  we  enjoyed  in 
living  where  there  was  suffrage  ad  libitum,  and  no  king. 

He  listened  with  marked  interest,  and  in  fact  seemed 
not  a  little  amused.  When  we  had  done,  he  said  that,  a 
great  while  ago,  there  had  occurred  something  of  a  very 
similar  sort.  Thirteen  Egyptian  provinces  determined 
all  at  once  to  be  free,  and  so  set  a  magnificent  example 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  assembled  their  wise  men, 
and  concocted  the  most  ingenious  constitution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  For  a  while  they  managed  remark- 
ably well,  only  their  habit  of  bragging  was  prodigious. 
The  thing  ended,  however,  in  -the  consolidation  of  the 
thirteen  states,  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  in  the 
most  odious  and  insupportable  despotism  that  ever  was 
heard  of  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  usurping  tyrant. 

As  well  as  the  count  could  recollect  it  was  Mob. 

Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  this,  I  raised  my  voice, 
and  deplored  the  Egyptian  ignorance  of  steam. 
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The  Count  looked  at  me  with  much  astonishment, 
but  made  no  answer.  The  silent  gentleman,  however, 
gave  me  a  violent  nudge  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow — 
told  me  I  had  sufficiently  exposed  myself  for  once — and 
demanded  if  I  was  really  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know 
that  the  modern  steam-engine  is  derived  from  the  inven- 
tion of  Hero,  through  Solomon  de  Caus. 

We  were  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being  discom- 
fited ;  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  Doctor  Pon- 
nonner,  having  rallied,  returned  to  our  rescue,  and 
inquired  if  the  people  of  Egypt  would  seriously  pre- 
tend to  rival  the  moderns  in  the  all-important  particular 
of  dress. 

The  Count,  at  this,  glanced  downwards  to  the  straps 
of  his  pantaloons,  and  then  taking  hold  of  the  end  of 
one  of  his  coat-tails,  held  it  up  close  to  his  eyes  for  some 
minutes.  Letting  it  fall  at  last,  his  mouth  extended 
itself  very  gradually  from  ear  to  ear ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  said  anything  in  the  way  of  reply. 

Hereupon  we  recovered  our  spirits,  and  the  Doctor, 
approaching  the  Mummy  with  great  dignity,  desired 
it  to  say  candidly,  upon  its  honor  as  a  gentleman,  if 
the  Egyptians  had  comprehended,  at  any  period,  the 
manufacture  of  either  Ponnonner's  lozenges  or  Brand- 
reth's  pills. 

We  looked  with  profound  anxiety  for  an  answer,  but 
in  vain.  It  was  not  forthcoming.  The  Egyptian  blushed 
and  hung  down  his  head.  Never  was  triumph  more 
consummate ;  never  was  defeat  borne  with  so  ill  a  grace. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  endure  the  spectacle  of  the  poor 
Mummy's  mortification.  I  reached  my  hat,  bowed  to 
him  stiffly,  and  took  leave. 

Upon  getting  home  I  found  it  past  four  o'clock, 
and  went  immediately  to  bed.  It  is  now  ten  a.  m.  I 
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have  been  up  since  seven,  penning  these  memoranda 
for  the  benefit  of  my  family  and  of  mankind.  The 
former  I  shall  behold  no  more.  My  wife  is  a  shrew. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  life  and  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  general.  I  am  convinced  that 
everything  is  going  wrong.  Besides,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  who  will  be  President  in  2045.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  I  shave  and  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  shall 
just  step  over  to  Ponnonner's  and  get  embalmed  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  years. 
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